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INTRODUCTION 


The Letters exchanged between 
Napoleon and Marie- Louise, 1813-1814 




Napoleon and Marie-Louise, during the first twenty-seven months of 
their married life, were seldom parted. In 1812 the Emperor left his 
young wife in order to assume command of the Grand Army and saw 
her again only seven months later, when the Russian winter had de- 
feated him. Jn 1813 he was obliged to leave Paris, tb which he returned 
only on 9th November after his defeat at Leipzig. On 25th January 
i8j 4 he took reluctant leave of his family and hastened away into 
Champagne to check the invasion; during the three months which 
elapsed between his departure and the day when, having a bdica ted from 
the throne, he embarked for the isle of Elba, he was not once to meet 
his wife — they were, in fact, never to see each other again. 

Throughout these separations, husband and wife wrote to each other 
almost every day, loving and intimate letters of which only eight from 
Napoleon and one or two from Marie-Louise were known when, in 
1934, it was learned that Prince Ferdinand Montenuovo had in his 
possession in Austria all the letters from Napoleon written during the 
years 1810-14. Their subsequent history is explained by the following 
events. 

By September 1814, and before they returned to Vienna, General 
Adalbert von Neipperg had already become the lover of the ex-Empress. 
From this liaison two children were born, in 1817 and 1819 Albertine 
and Guillaume. Widowed by the death of Napoleon, Marie-Louise, 
henceforth Duchess of Parma, contracted a morganatic marriage with 
Neipperg in 1821, Already during her lifetime the Duchess of Parma 
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had undoubtedly given away some of her possessions to her illegiti- 
mate children, who had assumed the titles of Comte and Comtesse de 
Montenuovo.^ In a piece of furniture which had belonged to her were 
found the letters from Napoleon to Marie-Louise. General Guillaume, 
who became Prince Montenuovo in 1864, bequeathed them on his 
death in 1897 to his son Alfred, Grand Master of Ceremonies at the 
Court of Austria, who died in 1927. He had a son Ferdinand, born in 
1888, who died as a Russian prisoner after 1945. This great-grandson 
of Marie-Louise resolved, in 1934, to offer for auction in London the 
letters written by Napoleon to his great-grandmother. Thanks to the 
efforts of French historians, they were acquired by the French Govern- 
ment. In the following year they were published by the Biblioth^que 
Nationale in Paris, with an Introduction and Notes by Louis Madelin 
which have been followed in the present volume. 

These 318 letters, often quoted by historians, obviously made it pos- 
sible to study, in fairly close detail, the relations between the imperial 
couple, but they supplied only half the dialogue (admittedly the more 
interesting half), since Marie-Louise’s replies were missing. Some at- 
tempt should surely be made to discover the answering letters of the 
one who, from 1810 onwards, was ‘the woman behind Napoleon’. In 
an endeavour to win back both her and his son, Napoleon, in 1815, 
made his great resolve to leave the isle of Elba. Thus Marie-Louise, 
although herself a very ordinary person, played a decisive role in his- 
tory — a woman who, in part at least, was responsible for the Hundred 
Days, is deserving of some interest and attention. 

From the numerous works of Frederic Masson it is clear that he was 
acquainted with a considerable number of original letters from Marie- 
Louise; not those she had sent to Napoleon, of which he had been able 
to trace only a single one, but letters he had gleaned from various col- 
lections. In 1912, in Marie-Louise intime^ Edouard Gachot revealed 
the existence of 243 letters from the Empress to her close friend and 
confidante the Duchesse de Montebello, whose descendants had in- 
formed him of the existence of the collection. To the works of Masson 
and Gachot have recently been added the biographies of Jean de Bour- 
going, in which appear, in addition to a number of other letters from 
that inveterate scribbler the Empress, several Hitherto unknov *1 letters 
to Napoleon. 

But where could all the other letters from Marie-Louise be lying 
^ The Italian translation of the name Neippcig (Nciiberg). 
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hidden? Could it be, as Masson and even Madelin seemed to imagine, 
that in the month of March 1814, Napoleon had caused them all to be 
burnt? In 1941, Albert Ciana gave it as his opinion that they ‘were still 
buried in the deepest depths of some archives or other’. Had every pos- 
sible clue really been followed up? The search had_been confined to 
France and Austria. One possibility had been overlooked — the trail 
leading to the north, towards the Bemadottes. 

From this hitherto neglected source it has been possible to fill a part, 
and the most important part, of that ‘terrible gap’ of which French 
scholars have so long complained. In Stockholm, in the archives of the 
Royal Family, in a folder labelled Letters to Queen D&sir&e written by 
her relatives and members of the Royal House, is a document dated Paris, 
nth June 1815, which states, ‘ The Emperor is sending Prince Joseph a 
sealed portfolio, containing the letters of the Empress Marie-Louise, and 
a notebook, containing the King’s official report. The Emperor begs the 
Prince to keep these documents for him.’ 

This text, which furnished the main clue to the whereabouts of this 
collection, was found in 1945 by the archivist Nils F. Holm. 

Dictated in the Elysee Palace, probably after the family dinner on 
Sunday, the eve of his departure for the campaign which v'as to end in 
Waterloo, this document proves that Napoleon entrusted to the ex- 
King of Spain, amongst other papers, a portfolio containing the letters 
from his wife, written during his absence in 1813 and 1814 and brought 
back by him from the isle of Elba in 1815. After Waterloo, on his way 
through Paris, Napoleon also dispatched to Joseph yet another small 
box containing precious papers. The presence of oujr document amongst 
the papers of Queen Desiree proves, moreover, that in 1815, before 
leaving for America, and in order to put them out of reaefi of the Allied 
powers, Joseph had deposited certain papers — ^amongst them the 
letters entrusted to him by the Emperor — ^with his sister-in-law 
Desiree Bernadotte, who for several years had been Princess Royal of 
Sweden. In spite of the actively hostile part played by her husband, 
Desirde was living quietly in Paris in her town house, 36 Rue d’Anjou. 
The affectionate regard felt by Napoleon ever since 1795 for this kindly 
Marseillaise, whose family was later to be linked with his by ties of 
marriage, is a matter of common knowledge — eloquent proofs of it 
are contained in the letters at the end of this volume. We know, 
furthermore, that D^sir^e returned his regard by giving a home, on 
several occasions from March 1815 onwards, to her much-loved sister 
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Julie, Joseph’s wife; and that after Waterloo she did everything in her 
power to supply the needs of her unfortunate relatives. D&irfe, indeed, 
once she had become Princess Royal, and later Queen of Sweden, 
ceaselessly importuned the Allies to hasten her brother-in-law’s return 
from the United States. 

What was Bonaparte’s former fiancee to do with so unexpected a 
present as that of the Empress Marie-Louise’s letters.^ To return them 
to Marie-Louise, in other words to Metternich, would certainly have 
been repugnant to her. The prisoner of St Helena, for his part, remained 
inaccessible. The death of Napoleon and the morganatic marriage of 
Marie-Louise in 1821 solved this delicate problem; returning once and 
for all to Sweden, D^sir^ took with her all the papers entrusted to her 
by her brother-in-iaw, who was still on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The Queen’s return to Sweden took place in 1823, and with her went 
her son Oscar and her daughter-in-law, the young Princess Josephine, 
daughter of the ex-Viceroy of Italy, Eugene de Beauharnais, Due de 
Leuchtenberg. On her death in i860, D&iree bequeathed all her papers 
to Josephine, who for the past year had herself been Que^n Dowager. 

So it comes about that, in the Bernadotte Archives in Stockholm, 
amongst a miscellaneous assortment of documents belonging to Joseph 
Bonaparte, are to be found 127 letters from Marie-Louise to Napoleon, 
covering the years 1 8 1 3- 1 4. In default of a catalogue listing the treasures 
contained in these archives, the originals of these letters remained 
more or less inaccessible, aldiough they were not unknown to Swedish 
historians. It is only recently, thanks to the interest shown by His 
Majesty King Gustaf VI Adolf of Sweden, the great-great-grand- 
son of Desiree, and to the kind help and co-operation of the Keeper 
of the Archives, Professor Torvald Hojer, that these deposits have 
finally been made available to serious research workers. The dis- 
tinguished humanist who now occupies the throne of Sweden has been 
graciously pleased to give his unhesitating consent to the publication 
of the present volume. 

The editor’s warm and most sincere thanks are due to the Directors 
of the Biblioth^que Nationale and to the United Feature Syndicate for 
their kind permission to reprint here a selection of Napoleon’s letters 
already published in 1935. A debt of gratitude is owing also to Baron 
, Jean de Bourgoing of Vienna for permission to include three letters 
from Marie-Louise, published in 1953 biography Marie-Louise 

von Osterreich (Nos. #90, 191 with the health bulletin of loth May 1814, 
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and 206). These are copied from the original MSS in the State Archives 
in Prague. 

The commentaries which give continuity to the letters in this edition 
have been composed in part from the texts of Masson, Madelin, Bain- 
ville, de Bourgoing, Jules Bertaut, Raymonde Bessard and Jean Savant 


THE DOCUMENTS 

The letters from Marie-Louise during the years 1813-14 are gener- 
ally longer than those from Napoleon, which are really no more than 
brief notes. They vary little, although there are several of 6 to 8 lines 
and others of 70 or more, the longest being that p{ 20th April 1814 
which runs to 88 lines. Often they consist of about 40 lines, filling 
approximately two and a half pages. The paper on which they are 
written is fairly uniform in appearance and shape; for the most part it 
is thick, with a gilt edge. The watermarks which appear in 37 letters 
are not all the same; only one, that dated the evening of ist April 1814, 
shows the Emperor’s head with an exergue below, a mark already 
known from one of Napoleon’s letters of 30th May 18^2 (Madelin, 
Lettres inidites^ pp. 29, 32). Others bear as watermark the imperial 
eagle crowned, in a double circle; others again an ‘M L’ over the im- 
perial crest, covered with bees and surmounted by a crown, or incom- 
plete armorial bearings, a conch shell, and-even, as in Napoleon’s letter 
of nth August 1813, a flower (perhaps a lilyi*). There are also the 
watermarks of F. Johannot, Potet Co., H. Renoz £ind Jan [. . .]. Most of 
the letters however bear no watermark at all, and several are written 
on odd scraps of paper. The gilt edge which decorates almost all of 
them is a feature of Napoleon’s letters also; it has remained exceedingly 
bright. V 

On the paper, which has yellowed only slightly, and which, except 
for the last letters of loth and i8th August 1814 (which must have been 
torn a little as they were being unsealed), has remained uncrumpled, the 
ink has faded very little. Only one letter is written in pencil; it is un- 
dated, but may be assigned to the night of I2tb-i3th April 1814, when 
Marie-Louise was compelled to move from Orleans to Rambouillet. 
Written in haste and without the knowledge of the Austrian escort, it 
was folded very small, to be entrusted to the officer mentioned by the 
Empress. By its outward appearance alone, this letter bears, eloquent 
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testimony to the situation in which Marie-Louise found herself on the 
day after Fontainebleau. 

The Empress’s written French is evidence of the care with which 
she was educated; it is, in short, good govemess-French, although, 
naturally, Germanisms and spelling mistakes are not infrequent, espe- 
cially where place-names are concerned. The letters could almost be 
compared to present-dav telephone conversations. The Empress’s 
handwriting is very legiSle'and there are few erasures; in all proba- 
bility she made a rough copy first. The arrangement of her material is 
dmost always the same: first an acknowledgement of the letter just 
received, then a few words of anxiety or affection, a description of some 
function or other which the Empress has been obliged to attend, news 
of the little King aod of her own health. The letters generally end with 
repeated assurances of love and''''^evoti6rt. *rhe editor has thought it 
advisable to divide them into paragraphs corresponding to this basic 
plan of composition.^ In addition, the punctuation, but not the literary 
style, has been brought into line with modern usage. Marie-Louise, in 
error, continued to date her letters 1813 up to nth February 1814 — 
an ins^<^of her casual ways ! From the moment when Napoleon left 
for ^ne% Elba, she began, as a precautionary measure, to number her 
replies; from the series 1-15, letters 6, 7, and 10 are missing — they 
were probably intercepted. From the letters published here, it has been 
possible to ascertain dtat six notes from Napoleon are missing also, 
three of 27th and 30th January, and three of ist, 14th, and 27th Feb- 
ruary 1814. 

The envelopes in which most of the letters were apparently enclosed 
have not, as a rule, been preserved; only a single one remains, that of 
29th September 1813, decorated with a seal of red wax and bearing the 
joint coat of arms of the imperial pair. It is addressed to: ‘His Majesty 
the Emperor and King — The Empress.’ On two notes, 31st March 
and loth August 1814, the address has been written on the back. The 
first has a green wax seal on which the crown is still visible, the second 
— ^and the modification is significant — bears the direction: ‘His 
Majesty the Emperor Napoleon — at Porto Ferrajo.’ 

Several letters are accompanied by enclosures, some of which are of 
great historical interest. To that qjf 27th February 1814, for example, is 
attached the copy of a letter from Marie-Louise to her father the Em- 

^ It has also been thoug^ht more convenient, in the English edition, to transfer 
the date from the end t« the beginning of the letter in each case. 
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peror Francis, dated the 26th, and drafted in rough by Napoleon on the 
previous day (cf. Madelin, p. 209). The original was in German, as 
was Francis’s reply of 6th March, received or intercepted at Chavignon 
on loth March and sent by Napoleon to Marie-Louise for translation. 
The Empress returned it to her husband the following day with a 
translation, together with her reply in French. This reply from his wife 
was forwarded by Napoleon to the Austrian Emperor as promptly as 
1 2th March. Another enclosure gives the list of people who ought to 
accompany the Empress on the journey she was planning.on loth April 
to Leghorn, from which place she hoped to rejoin her husband who 
was about to start his journey to the isle of Elba. A third enclosure is 
a bulletin on her health composed at Aix-les-Bains on 31st July 18x4 
by the doctor Jean-Nicolas Corvisart — ^a documept which must be 
considered as a deed of justification for her stay in Aix. A letter from 
Corvisart to Napoleon, written at Rambouillet on 22nd April 1814, of 
which the original has also emerged from the papers of Joseph Bona- 
parte in Stockholm, proves how deeply the conscience of this ‘ family 
oracle’ was troubled. 

To this collection of letters have been added, besides the three 
already published by Baron Bourgoing, a letter published by Jean 
Hanoteau (No. 169) and another (No. 130) borrowed from Masson, 
which in 1902 he believed to be * the only one yet discovered from that 
daily correspondence which alone can throw light on the events of the 
time, this letter in whicli, indeed, a whole character is laid bare, a whole 
mind is de lineate d, a whole way of life is caught and held’. The rest 
lay in the Bernadotte Archives. There they were put in order and dated, 
towards the end of her life, by the Dowager Queen Josephine, led to 
undertake the task by her interest in Marie-Louise to whom, when she 
herself was seven, she had been presented on the occasion of the ex- 
Empress’s journey from Vienna to Aix in 1814. The young Josephine 
at that time bore the Napoleonic title of ‘Duchesse de Galliera’. Proof 
of her labours is to be found in the note written on an envelope at the 
beginning of the collection: Letters from the Empress Marie-Louise to 
the Emperor Napoleon I in 1814. No. 16.^ The small dossier has in 
recent times been bound together in morocco leather, except for one 
letter of 26th March lent by Quee^ Josephine to her lector Joseph 

^ Queen Josephine has added in pencil: ‘ The portrait of M[a\d[ame\ Bonaparte 
Empress Josephine is in the Collection of Miniatures [in the Royal Palace in Stock- 
holm]: 
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Miiller, and which was returned to the Royal Archives only in 1936, 
after his death. 

As for the letters written by Marie-Louise before 1813-14, that is 
from the month of May 1812, their fate is unknown,' together with that 
of the letters written between 29th September and 9th November 1813. 
It is possible that before leaving the Tuileries Marie-Louise commanded 
the Emperor's official archivist, Bary, to burn them along with the other 
‘documents relating to the Bonaparte family’ which were thrown into 
the fire on 20th March 1814. Judging from the Emperor’s replies, pub- 
lished by Madelin, they must have numbered about 125, including 
several letters from the years 1810-1 1. Probably about one half remain 
to us, and doubtless the more interesting half. It may be that amongst 
these are to be fcaind the seventeen letters which Napoleon, at the 
moment of his attempted suicide in April 1814, had entrusted to 
Caulaincourt, who may E^ve Returned them later to his master. It is 
quitet possible that the ^rtfolio which, in 1815, contained the letters 
from Marie-Louise, is the same as that mentioned by Caulaincourt in 
1814, but both this portfolio and the official report (of 3rd April 1814) 
have as yet eluded discovery. 


C.-F. PALMSTIERNA 



The Historical Background 


If these letters shed light on this one question only — the exieni lo 
which Napoleon’s love for Marie-Louise influenced the course of events 
— ^they would, for that reason alone, rank as documents of the first im- 
portance in the history of the Empire. They may also, perhaps, by their 
very nature, incline public opinion more favourably towards this 
Empress who was still only twenty-two when the whole story came to 
an end. Her critics, surely, will judge her less harshly when they realise 
that it took the events of the Hundred Days to convince her once and 
for all that she must resign herself to a new way of life.' Her artless 
chatter, just because it has no claim to literary merit, makes interesting 
reading. Her anxious fears lest Napoleon should catch cold on his cam- 
paigns are not without a certain appeal. ‘ I hate to think of you on mili- 
tary operations in this cold, wet weather’,* she writes on 15 th March. 
T am sure your clothes must often be soaking wet when you can’t 
possibly change them, and it makes me very worried and uneasy.’ 

‘ The Corsican Lady\ wrote her young uncle the Archdyke Rudolph, 
‘ tells you a whole lot of news and tittle-tattle, but cannot always reduce 
her tale to order; all the same she is a mine of information and some- 
times gives us a good laugh.’ Her early correspondence makes insipid 
reading. Only Napoleon’s letters break vividly in, announcing the 
astonishing victories of his wonderful French campaign. But the ‘Corsi- 
can Lady’ was indeed a mine of information. 

In the latter half of the correspondence, written as the Allies were 
marching on Paris, followed at a prudent distance by the Emperor of 
Austria, the Empress’s letters become absorbingly interesting. Her 
flight, the Jitter confusion ofjier entourage, her uncertainties, torn as 
she was between husband and father, her ‘iippris.onm!enL’.,at Ram- 
bouillet and in Vienna, the gradual, painful separiition of hi^b^d and 
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wife^ -all are related in generous detail. Like eavesdroppers at a keyhole, 
we listen to the fallen Emperor and his unhappy wife talking together. 
In spite of the machinations of Metternich and of the Tsar Alexander, 
and the shuffling evasions and contradictions of the turncoat Emperor 
of Austria — for at one and the same moment Francis I was assuring his 
son-in-law of his devotion, and admitting to his Chancellor that he 
would like to see him, ‘God willing, a good long way away from 
Europe’ — there was no Machiavellian plot to separate Napoleon and 
Marie-Louise, It was the force of circumstances, and of unpredictable 
events, which parted them. 


Let us glance briefly at the historical background. 

Divorced on 15th December 1810, Napoleon had at once cast about 
for a second marriage which would best further his interests. The Rus- 
sian alliance having fallen through, the Austrians offered him their 
princess, intending thereby to win the favour of the master of destiny. 
He took them at their word. Wasting no time, the Emperor wrote on 
6th February 1810 to Vienna requesting the hand of the Archduchess 
Marie-Louije. 

This ‘lovely heifer offered up to the Minotaur’, to quote the Prince 
de Ligne, was born on 12th December 1791. Her parents were Francis, 
then Emperor of Germany, and Marie-Th 4 r^e, a Bourbon of Naples. 
For this, his eldest child, Francis had always felt the liveliest affection; 
she, for her part, had repaid him from earliest childhood, and was to do 
so always, with an almost fanatical devotion and a boundless trust. After 
the death of Marie-Th^r^se in 1807, the Emperor, within a short space 
of time, had married as his second wife Maria-Ludovica-B^atrice of the 
Modena Habsburgs, whom General Bonaparte had formerly driven 
from their Itali an pri ncipaHty. JTowards her step-daughter Marie- 
Louise, who -vrasals^er first cousin, the new Empress of Austria was 
never other than cool, and so, inevitably, it was always and wholly 
towards ‘Papa Franjois’ that his daughter’s affections turned. 

Her tastes were simple and domesticated; at Schonbrunn she was 
happiest with her geese, her chickens, her turtle-doves, her rabbits, and 
her dog Thisbe. She loved to dabble in cookery and to make dainties, 
preserves, and pastries. She was impressionable and romantic, dream- 
ing of the young Duke of Modena, Francis IV, with whom she could 
perhaps have led a life of homely comfort. Generally believed to be 
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Strong and healtfiy — though she always had a slight tendency to con- 
sumption — she fussed over trifling disorders, mistook the slightest 
stomach-ache for an illness, called for physic though suspicious of doc- 
tors, and was to spend her life moaning over imaginary illnesses, exas- 
p erated because no one would take them seriously. Cotton knickers < 
and drawers, that revolution in feminine underwear, owed their infro- 
duction into French life to Marie-Louise. She was in perpetual, mild 
revolt against her doctor, ‘the family oracle* Dr Corvisart. Whenever 
she announces that her health is ‘fairly good* we can take it for granted 
that she is really ‘feeling marvellous’. Beneath her sentimentality, side 
by side with bourgeois tastes and quite unsuspected by the world at 
large, there lay hidden a strongly sensual nature, probably inherited 
from her father. Once aroused — ^as it was so violently — it was to shape 
her destiny. 

On the arrival of Marie-Louise in France, Napoleon chose to greet 
her as so impoijiinate a lover that the young girl, after her first startled 
surprise, was fascinated. Christine de Mathis was sent away. He was 
delighted to discover in this ‘daughter of the Caesars* a perfect sim- 
plicity which put him completely at his ease. He found her naive, good- 
natured, trusting, amiable, and noted above all that ‘rosp-freshness* 
which was her greatest charm. He was captivated by her ignorance of 
the world, by her touching readiness to yield to his wishes, for at times 
her compliance reached the point of self-sacrifice, and especially by her 
‘sweetness*, to which in his more expansive moments the Emperor 
refers again and again. ‘I have been thinking about you so much to- 
day,’ she writes to him on 20th March 1814, the King of Rome’s birth- 
day, ‘it is three years since you gave me so moving a proof of your 
love that the tears come whenever I think of it. . . .’ The Empress had 
never forgotten Napoleon’s attitude during her difficult labour in 181 1, 
when, asked for his opinion, he had resolved to sacrifice the child 
rather than the mother. 

She, for her part, though bored with victories, would listen dutifully 
to stories of the prowess of her sehr baser Galanty told with an almost 
childish glee, sometimes treating him rather like a schoolboy who has 
done well and earned his mother’s indulgent approval. The Marie- 
Louise of these letters was no longer jhc young bride of 1811; the fust 
freshness had gone — they had been married now for four years. Vol- 
taire was bold enough to define marriage as ‘ selfishness for two’; in the 
case of Marie-Louise the selfishness, even though unconscious, was 
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none the less considerable. A certain lack of tact sometimes revealed in 
difficult situations is its noticeable and inevitable consequence. 

In order to understand Marie-Louise more fully, some knowledge 
of the young Empress’s entourage is essential. Wherever she went, 
whether at Saint-Cloud or at the Tuileries, she was closely guarded 
and waited on only by attendants of the Emperor’s choosing. Out of 
doors his equerries stood guard around her; indoors, ‘at home’, the 
chamberlains and palace ladies did the same. Napoleon was anxious to 
show that in. strictness of protocol the Court of France was by no 
means inferior to the Court of Vienna. The Empress’s private apart- 
ments became a holy of holies, to which no one was admitted who had 
not first been presented to the Emperor. 

‘Born to the pi^rple’, Marie-Louise soon grew accustomed to this 
isolation, from which she emerged only for ceremonies, festivals, or 
drives. She had scarcely a single close friend apart from her Lady-in- 
Waiting the Duchesse de Montebello, widow of the celebrated Lannes. 
Next to the Duchess came the Lady of the Bedchamber, the Comtesse 
de Lujay, who was responsible for every detail of the Empress’s toilet. 
The Lady of the Bedchamber, moreover, appointed the staff of the 
private apai;tments. At their head were six ‘first ladies’, known as the 
‘red ladies’, from their gowns of crimson silk, and they alone had tlie 
right to give orders to the maids in charge of the bedroom; they went 
in early in the morning, supervised the lighting of the fires, helped the 
Empress to rise and dress, and continued to wait on her as she break- 
fasted alone in her small drawing-room. To one were entrusted her 
jewels, another acted as her secretary, two more looked after her musi- 
cal instruments and her paintings. 

Below thy‘red ladies’ were the ‘black ladies’, who wore black silk 
aprons. Trey were the real chambermaids. Then came the ‘white 
ladies’, who did the heavy work and must never be found in Her 
Majesty’s presence. 

The cloistered seclusion imposed upon her placed Marie-Louise at 
the mercy of the small company of people who surrounded her. The 
Duchesse de Montebello, her link with the outside world, made no 
attempt to combat her mistress’s prejudices, and divulged to her, not 
without a certain pleasure, news^of any petty quarrels and the latest 
society gossip. On the other hand, she rendered to the Empress a 
multitude of small services which bound her ever more closely to her 
royal mistress; she be«:ame indispensable and all-powerful. In essentials, 
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the life led by Marie-Louise at this time had much in common with 
that of the last years of her girlhood. She had her music and painting 
lessons; her tutors were Isabey, the water-colourist, and Fernando Paer, 
with whom she played pieces on the harp or the harpsichord. Lastly 
there was her embroidery mistress, Madame Rousseau, who taught her 
to make silk purses, belts, and even tapestries for the furniture. ^ 

Distinct from the Court of the Empress was the ‘Household’ of the 
King of Rome. At its head was the governess, the Comtesse deMontes- 
quiou, wife of the Grand Chamberlain, warm-hearted, loving, with a 
passionate devotion to duty. The easy-going Empress let her have her 
own way. . . . Between the Comtesse de Montesquiou and the Duchesse 
de Montebello raged a relentless feud; jealous of her position, the Lady- 
in-Waiting soon influenced Marie-Louise against the governess, and 
soon we shall hear the repercussions of these battles, which, moreover, 
were not without consequences. The little King’s entourage included, 
in addition, two under-governesses, the Comtesses de Boubers and de 
Mesgrigny. Then came ‘red ladies’ and ‘black ladies’, nurses, maids of 
the wardrobe, gentlemen ushers, and footmen. 

The Empress’s letters, naturally, are full of details about ‘ the little 
King’. He is learning La Fontaine’s Fables — ‘Maman Quigu’ is teach- 
ing him — ^and they are telling him tales from Berquin and stories from 
the Magaiin des Enfants and, most important, from the military his- 
tory of all the nations. Already at the age of three he is a typical small 
boy playing with lead soldiers; he rides along the terrace of the Tuileries 
in his little carriage drawn by sheep, but is just as interested in the 
drums and capes of the guard of honour. At the parade he^ hates to keep 
his bonnet on under his National Guard hat, because ‘the little King 
doesn’t want to look like a baby’. Sometimes he amuses himself with a 
set of Russian and French soldiers, ‘the kind you buy on toe embank- 
ment’, or astride his hobby-horse stages superb cavalry charges against 
Cossacks and Baschkirs. ‘I have never seen a child so military-minded 
at such an early age’, sighs his mother. ‘He says some really astonish- 
ing things for his age*, she adds later, and does not hide her fears that 
‘children who are so forward for their years don’t live long’. 
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LETTERS 1-3 

Turning his back en the Russian disasters, Napoleon had wasted no 
time in re-creating an army. Levying men in still greater numbers in 
France, he was preparing himself for a struggle which he foresaw 
would be extremely severe. Prussia was already flouting the alliance, 
but his greatest source of wprr^ was Austria. Officially an ally, Francis I 
continued to protest his loyalty Tjy offering to mediate with Russia in 
an attempt to secure ‘a good peace’. The very moment such armed 
mediation was allowed, Austria would use it as an excuse for detaching 
herself from the alliance. Eagerly hoping that a fresh conflict was pre- 
paring which would allow the House of Austria the fullest possible 
retaliation, Metternich was holding out the most dazzling prospects. In 
the name of the new Coalirion, he would submit to Napoleon peace 
proposals of such a nature that he would refuse to agree to them, 
whereupon Austria .would declare her adherence to the enemies of 
France in order to destroy the usurper at one fell blow. 

The Corsifan, on the other hand, had an intensely strong sense of 
family loyajltyj to him it was unthinkable that a father might strive to 
overthrow his daughter’s throne, ^r that a grandfather might wil- 
lingly deprive a grandson of his inhentaiice. He held to the conviction 
that the Austrian marriage had forged such bonds between himself and 
the Court of Vienna that he need have no fear of bein^ abandoned. 
‘Papa Frangois’, he believed, would never bring himself to betray hfs 
owm flesh and blood. 

In February 1813, however, thi# actually happened. On the 13th of 
that month a secret treaty was signed between the Tsar Alexander and 
King Frederick William. With the Russians in Berlin, Prussia threw 
aside all pretence; the whole of Germany was s eething w ith revolt. 
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Making reaay to a pandon the al lianc e, Mettemich allowed Schwarzen- 
berg to regain Galicia, and only then did Napoleon realise that he was 
being d^ed. His anger centred on Mettemich who, he was convinced, 
would never succeed in emicing the Austrian Em^rgr into opposition 
against his son-in-law and daughter. Deliberately to pnhance the brii- ' 
lian<% of the favours which he was heaping upon the Empress, Napo- 
leon endeavoured to arrange that both she and the King of Rome should 
be crowned by the Pope, and as he was about to leave for the battlefield, 
established a Regency of which Marie-Louise could be head. The 
measure might also prevent a recurrence of the Malet incidents of 1812. 
This proof of tmst and affection was, in his eyes, merely a political act 
intended to bind Francis more closely to him 

This accession to the Regency drew Marie-Louise abruptly out of 
her exclusively feminine world. In her new capacity of Empress-Regent 
she was obliged to attend every inaugural ceremony, every social festi- 
vity. She acquiesced in all the demands made on her, remaining as pas- 
sive as on the first day of her arrival in France, for Napoleon left her 
not the slightest opening for initiative. Her namral mentors were the 
Arch-Chanccllor Cambac^r^s, Champagny, Due de Cadore (Secretary 
of the Regency Council), and M^neval, her private secretary. They 
prompted her replies and indicated what documents were to be signed. 
She presided at Councils: ‘Every time I see these Gentlemen involved 
in a heated argument, I ge^ intg such a panic that I long to run away’, 
she confesses to Napoleon. ‘ You see just how brave I am.’ Every morn- 
ing she had to send the Emperor a most detailed account of the events 
of the preceding day, and at the same time she was striptly forbidden 
to pass on to the Court any military information she might hear. She 
did, however, confide some of the news to her ‘dear f^uchess’ (de 
Montebello). 

With delighted relief Marie-Louise allowed the Arch- _ 

take decisions, give orders, and attend to matters of which she knew 
nothing. Governing bored her — as Napoleon was soon to find out. ‘I 
wish’, she admitted to him, ‘that I could find a way of shutting myself 
up in some quiet little corner of the world where I could live unknown 
until the moment of your return, or until I could be of some use to you 
and prove the measure of my love.# That moment came; she was able 
to act as go-between in his dealings with his Austrian father-in-law, 
and to pass on, when commissioned to do so, artful hints about French 
victories and about the strength of his armiesr Thafiks to. his wife, 
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Napoleon was able to keep in touch with the Court of Vienna — a. 
fact by which he set great store — for if by chance he should be 
defeated, his wife and son would be dependent on Francis for their 
safety. 

So Napoleon departed, and in the correspondence between husband 
and wife can be heard echoes of the mighty blows being struck in Ger- 
many, and of the sensational reappearance of the lion already wounded 
to death — or so it had generally been believed. Perceiving, after 
Poischwitz, that the armistice was merely furthering the aims of the 
Coalition, the Emperor made up his mind to tempt fate once more, 
and summoned Marie-Louise to meet him at Mainz on 24th July 1813. 
I^e homage paid him there was to be the last accorded to the ‘Emperor 
or the V^ st* and his wife. This was no longer the ‘mob of crowned 
heads’ of Erfurt in 1808, at which he had hurled his famous, ‘Silence, 
Kings!’; Napoleon knew now that the Congress was no more than 
play-acting, in which Austria was merely seeking a pretext to break 
with him, that Spain was lost and Italy faithless, that Bernadotte had 
thrown Sweden into the arms of Russia and was about to join the 
armies of the Coalition. As early as ist August, Napoleon took leave 
of the Empress, to cross the Rhine — for the last lime. 

Whilst Napoleon was inspecting his auxiliary troops in Bavaria, 
Marie-Louise returned to France, where she took up residence at Saint- 
Cloud. Her life resumed its habitual routine; drives in an open car- 
riage, riding, visits to Quecrt Hortense at Saint-Leu, private receptions 
in the evenings, on Thursdays theatricals in the royal apartments, and 
on Sundays a £ormal*audience and the family dinner-party. War having 
been formallv declared on Austria, the Emperor forced his way into 
Bohemia, ^ilst the corps commanded by Oudinot were halted at 
Gross Beerro by Biilow and Bernadotte. Then came the brilliant vic- 
tory of Dresden, which disconcerted the Allies. Having held Schwar- 
zenberg’s counter-offensive, Napoleon resumed his march against the 
army threatening him from the north. 

Now the curtain rises, and we hear the first exchanges between the 
imperial pair in the autumn of 1813. 


Napoleon spent the ijrd September 1813 at Hartau, which he left 
early the following dby. 
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[1] 

Harta\u\, 2/[th September [1813] 
My Dearest, I have received all your letters down to that of 17th 
September, our communications having been opened up and the^^ 
irregulars driven off. My health is very good. My affairs are in ' 
good shape. Adio, mio bene. A kiss to the little King. 

Nap 

Marie-Louise had resumed her life at Court in an atmosphere heavy 
with depression. Returning to Saint-Cloud on 5 th September, the 
Empress, in her capacity of Regent, held a Council there on the 29th. 
Current problems were discussed: the pay and clothing of the Spani jh 
troops, destined later for the army of Lyons, commanded by Augerfiau. 

[2] 

St. Cloud, it)th September 1813 
My Darling, This morning I received your letter of the 24th ad- 
dressed from Hartau, I am delighted to see that you are still keep- 
ing well and that communications have been restored, I was 
so afraid you might no longer be able to get my letters, and it 
would upset me if you had been worrying about it. As for me, I 
can give you only the faintest idea of the intense pleasure your 
letter has brought me. I was really rather cross at not hearing 
from you yesterday, especially as a courier had come in, but don’t 
imagine it was you I was angry with. I realise you can’t possibly 
write to me when you are on horseback and have.a great deal 
to do. ^ 

I held the Council of Ministers this morning; i^idn’t last 
very long in spite of the discussions that raged between several 
of those Gentlemen about the pay and clothing of the Spanish 
troops, serving with your army in Spain. You will laugh at me 
when I tell you that every time I see these Gentlemen involved 
in a heated argument, I get into such a panic that I long to run 
away. You see just how brave I am. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is wonderfully well and very 
lively. He has made me promise'to give him a hat like those worn 
by the Mamelukes in the Guard, he has a passion for everything 
Military and we shall soon be seeing his rpom crammed with all 
kinds of military equipment instead of toys.' 





Marie-Louise at Compiegne, 28th March 1810 
by P. y4u:-ou 
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I am keeping very well indeed, I have been out riding so as to 
take full advantage of the last of these lovely autumn days, the 
weather has been superb and IVe been to the Bois de Boulogne. 
Tomorrow I am to see an Italian play, they say there was an 
incredible crawd yesterday at Feydeau for the performance of 
two of Gretry’s plays in which all the actors wore mourning be- 
cause of his death, they say his funeral procession was a very fine 
sight too. 

I have sent the P[rin]cesse de NeuchateP news of the P[rin]ce, 
she was very anxious about him, as she had heard nothing for 
several days. 

Good-bye, my Darling, fondest greetings from 

Your true and loving Louise 

On 29th August Napoleon, playing the dutiful son-in-law, had 
written to the Austrian Emperor whom he had just ‘trounced’. His 
father-in-law’s reply contained a letter for Marie-Louise which she 
answered on 23rd September. 

Owing to the activities of irregulars operating behind the Emperor’s 
lines, the letters he wrote between 29th September and 5 th October 
have disappeared. On 27th September he bade the Empress preside over 
a meeting of the Senate at which was to be presented a Senatus Con- 
sultum, authorising the conscription of fresh reservists — they were to 
be the gallant youngsters ofnhe ‘Marie-Louise’ Regiment of 1814. On 
7th October, with all due pomp and ceremony, the Empress proceeded 
from the Tuileries to the Luxembourg, where she delivered a speech, 
already prep^ed, which was handed to her by the Arch-Chancellor. 
Wearing hev diadem and a white dress embroidered in silver, she made 
an excellent impression. ‘She appeared’, Talleyrand noted, ‘neither 
bold nor timid, and conducted herself with dignity, to which were 
added considerable tact and charm.’ Her success, nevertheless, remained 
little more than a drawing-room triumph. 

[3] 

Dresden^ ^th October [1813] ^ 

My Dearest, I enclose 2 lettersrfrom Vienna. I duly received your 
letter of 28th September. All your letters have reached me; I 
have lost none of ^jhem. The month of September has been a 
^ Wife of Marshal* Berthier, before her marriage Princess of Bavaria. 
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very rainy one, October, therefore, seems unlikely, in my 
opinion, to be very fine. The Prince de Neufchatel is very weak. 
He is recovering, however, but it will take him a few days 
longer. My health is very good. Give a kiss to my son. You speak 
of him in such glowing terms that I long to see Jiim. Adio, mio 
bene. All my love. 

Nap 



'The Empress-Regent 


LETTERS 4-138 

With BernaHotte hastening from the north, Bavaria and Wiirttemberg 
deserting him in the west, Blucher coming up from the north-east and 
Schwarzenberg from tlie south, Napoleon found himself hemmed in 
on the plains of Leipzig. Between 5 th and 25 th October there is a break 
in the correspondence. During those twenty days, on i6th, i8th, and 
19th October, was fought at Leipzig the ‘Battle of the Nations’, in 
which the Grand Empire foundered. On 4th November, Napoleon 
retreated with the tattered remnants of his army to Mainz, then 
hurrying on without a pause returned on 9th November to Saint- 
Cloud, where he met Marie-Louise again. On the 20th they were 
back once more in the Tuileries. 

In a prodigious burst of activity, the Emperor endeavoured to forge 
himself a new army. He believed that three clear months lay before him 
for the task; in reality there was only one. He was still reluctant to face 
the fact that his marriage and its ‘indissoluble bonds’ counted for 
nothing, ye on 21st December, Schwarzenberg, marching through 
Switzerland, entered French territory, and Blucher crossed the Rhine 
and advanced into Lorraine. 

Napoleon hastened to resume command and attempted to halt the 
enemy’s advance. Against the 200,000 soldiers of a Europe united to 
thrust France back within her former frontiers, he could put in the 
field only the troops massed in Champagne. To Carnot, the man 
chiefly responsible for the annexation of Belgium, an act which Eng- 
land never forgave, the Emperor entrusted the defence of Antwerp. He 
delegated the 'Regency a second time to Marie-Louise, with all the 
rights she had exereijed during the German campaign, and with 
Cambacer^s continually at hand to guide her. Fearing the intrigues of 
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his ministers and of his brother Louis, who had fled from Holland and 
was in hiding near Paris, he offset their influence by giving authority 
to Joseph, with whom, after the Spanish disasters, he had recently be- 
come reconciled. Installed in the Luxembourg, ‘King Joseph’ received 
the title of Lieutenant-General, with command of the National Guard, 
and communicated every day with the Emperor, from whom he was 
the first to hear news of military developments. Even whilst confiding 
in him, however, Napoleon mistrusted him, as witness his appoint- 
ment of General Caffarelli to the office of Palace Governor to the 
Empress, with the duty of reporting to him daily. In addition, the 
Emperor received bulletins every day from Cambacdrte and from 
the Minister of Police. 

Marie-Louise was at her husband’s side in the Throne Room when, 
on New Year’s Day 1814, the members of the Senate, of the Council 
of State, and of the Legislature filed past the Emperor; it was the very 
day on which Bliicher crossed the Rhine. She was present again with 
the little King on Sunday, 23rd January, when the officers of the 
recently revived National Guard took an oath of loyalty, and swore to 
defend both her and the King of Rome. So loud was the outburst of 
enthusiasm that it brought her near to fainting. 

The eve of his departure was a sad one. On 24th January, after 
dinner, Marie-Louise, in tears, was in Napoleon’s study when he burnt 
his most secret papers. The Emperor endeavoured to raise her droop- 
ing spirits: ‘Have faith in me! Do you think I’ve forgotten my job?’ 
As they said good-bye, she asked him when he would come back. 
‘That, my darling,’ Napoleon answered her, ‘is God’s secret.’ He 
kissed her once more, handed her over to the care of the^ Duchesse de 
Montebello, and at six o’clock in the morning leapt into his carriage. 
He was never to see either his wife or his son again. 

On the evening of the 25 th, full of sad forebodings, Marie-Louise 
took up her pen once more. 


[4] 

\Paris\ 2')th January 1813 [ = 1814] 
My Darling, I don’t know what to say to you to-day, I am sure 
I shall keep coming back to the oame old subject, my heart has 
been so heavy since your departure that I can think of nothing 
else. I keep telling myself that you bade me be cheerful, but it’s 
no use, I think it will be quite impossible, this parting has*upset 
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me even more than the previous ones. I have been depressed for 
such a long time that you really must forgive me. Besides, this is 
one of those things I shall never learn to get used to, even though 
it is always happening, because I love you too dearly to be happy 
and well until you come back, or at least until I hear from you. 
Do, please, write to me very regularly, and don’t take risks as 
you so often have done before; remember that my happiness, that 
of your son and of a host of people who love me, depends 
utterly and entirely on your safety, for you can be quite sure that 
if anything happened to you I should die of grief. 

I have been to see Madame, who is not at all well, and we’ve 
had a good cry together. The King of Spain and the Arch- 
Chancellor have been to see me, the former wants me to receive 
the National Guard tomorrow, the latter says it is quite out of the 
question, as the address won’t have been signed yet, but I shall 
try and get it over tomorrow. That was the day you wanted, 
and that’s enough for me to want it too. But I’m worried about 
the reply I shall have to make them; if I say a lot of silly things, 
you really will have only yoiuself to blame for not wanting to 
give it me today. 

Your son sends you a kiss and says I am to tell you he loves 
you with all his heart. He is wonderfully well and very clieerful, 
he doesn’t even mention you very often. What it is to be 
young and carefree ! I sometimes wish / could worry as little 
about you, because people are really lucky when they have no 
feelings. . 

I want you to tell me whether now, in my new capacity of 
Regent, I ought to have four Ladies-in- Waiting instead of two. 
This evening I was asked to sign a decree appointing General 
Carnot Governor of Antwerp. Those Gentlemen have at last 
come to an agreement, they have decided that it will be the right 
thing for me to receive the National Guard tomorrow. 

I am sending you this letter by the Due de Bassano, so I 
shan’t be writing by the courier this evening. I will try to be less 
miserable, but it will be difficult because every time I think of 
you I begin to cry. 

Good-bye, my Darling, I kiss you and love you with all my 
heart 
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The day after his departure, Napoleon sent her his first note. 

[5] 

Chdlons, 16th [January 1814] 9 a.m. 
My Dear, I have reached ChSIons. It is cold. I was 18 hours, 
instead of 12, on the way. I am in very good health. I am going 
on to Vitry, 6 leagues from here. Good-bye my dear. All my 
love. 

Nap 

The National Guard presented an address to the Regent in reply tu 
the speech delivered by the Emperor before his departure. Cambac 4 r^s 
rejected the discourse planned by Meneval, and reduced Mairie-Louise’s 
reply to two comparatively insignificant sentences. 

J^rdme Bonaparte, ex-King of Westphalia, and his wife Princess 
Catherine of Wiirttemberg, a royal couple deposed and in disgrace, 
now solicited the favours of the Empress. 

[ 6 ] 

[Paris^ z6th January 1813 [ = 1814] 
My Darling, I am very sad at not having heard from you, 36 
hours have already gone by since you left. I am all impatience to 
know whether you have arrived safely, the roads are so bad that 
I fear you may have had an accident of some kind, and the 
thought of it makes me very miserable, so do write soon, my 
Darling, you know how much pleasure it gives me. I have spent 
a wretched, gloomy day, I miss you everywhere I go, I have 
never felt your absence so keenly as I do in our present situa- 
tion, but I won’t talk about it, I feel my distress might grieve you. 

I received the National Guard this morning and read them 
a reply prepared for me by the Arch-Chancellor and of which I 
enclose a copy. I had made one of my own with the help of M' 
Meneval, and between you and me I thought it better than the 
other, but I suddenly took fright lest you shouldn’t like it, and 
turned it down for that reason. 

I held a Council of Ministers ut 9 o’clock, just a short one, 
there was some business about the victualling of Santona^ which 
aroused a certain amount of controversy betjveen the Minister of 
^ A town in Spain. 
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War and the Minister of Marine, the Arch-Cha A^ill tell 

you all about it. He is going to send you the address from the 
National Guard as well. 

I owe your son an abject apology, I did him wrong when I 
said he hardly ever mentioned you. The poor little lamb began 
to cry last night when I talked to him about you, and when I 
told him you wouldn’t be back for some time it was quite a 
while before I could console him. He is fairly well, but has had a 
touch of diarrhoea this last day or two, so is going to have a dose 
of chicory syrup for the next three days. 

The Queen of Westphalia has written to me saying that you 
had given them permission to come and settle in Paris; I want 
you to tell me if I can see them, and whether I can invite them 
to the family dinner-party. 

My health is fairly good, as good as it can be when I am 
ffetting so much. Corvisart agrees that doctor’s stuff is no 
use at all. He begs me to present his respects to you. I am just off 
to bed as sad as can be at not having heard from you. 

Good-bye, my dearest, fondest love from your Darling 

Louise 

On the 26th, Napoleon set out for Vitry-le-Francois which he left 
1 the 27th for Saint-Dizier, where he overthrew the enemy. 

. [7] 

[Paris] Trjth January 1813 [ = 1814] in the evening 
My Darling, This morning I at last received your dear letter of 
26th January, I am so happy to know that you have arrived 
safely at Chalons. Your letter has restored my spirits a little, for 
I assure you I have completely lost heart; everyone agrees that 
I am excessively sad and they can’t blame me, for we really have 
had a great deal to worry us during the past three years. I am 
very vexed to see that you are leaving Chalons, because it will 
mean a break in our correspondence. If you could just see how 
peevish and fretful I am when I am left one single day without 
news of you, you would takf pity on me. I am afraid this bitter 
weather might give you a chill, it is extremely cold here and 
seems likely to continue so, I hope you are wrapping up warmly 
and not letting yourself get wet. 
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I saw the Arch-Chancellor and King Joseph this morning, 
they said there was nothing new. The Queen of Spain came to 
see me too, she is still very poorly. 

Your son was sweet this morning. When I told him Td heard 
from you, he shouted, ‘ King very glad’, and dragged at my hand 
saying, ‘Let’s go and see Papa’, he thought you were actually 
here; when we explained to him that it was a letter, he began to 
cry; fortunately sad impressions fade quickly at his age, and by 
evening he was as merry as a cricket. 

My health is fairly good, but I have to apply leeches on Mon- 
day or Tuesday, which scares me quite a lot as I’ve never done 
it before and I feel sure it will weaken me very much. 

Write to me very regularly, my Darling, and fondest greetings 
from your Darling 

Louise 

Napoleon* s letter of the morning of iqth January 1814 rnissing, 

\ ' 

On 28th January, Marie-Louise received another deposed brother- 
in-law, King Louis of Holland, now a semi-invalid. ‘This prince is 
No Good*, declared the Empress in a letter to Vienna. 

[ 8 ] 

[Paris^ zith January 1813 [ = 1814] 
My Darling, This morning just as I woke up I received your 
letter of the 27th, thank you for writing so quickly my Darling, 

It helps to make me less miserable. I hope I shall hear from you 
regularly now, I still remember what I went through during the 
last campaign when I was sometimes left as long as eleven days 
without news of you, so I’m hoping and praying that communi- 
cations won’t be interrupted this time. It is very sweet to me to 
know that in the midst of all your vast enterprises ) ou some- 
times think of me, but I deserve it, for I think of nothing else but 
you. The Arch- Chancel lor has just brought me this morning’s 
telegraphed despatch, I am so glad you have gained a small 
advantage over your enemies ai^l recaptured a good position 
from them; it will give great pleasure in Paris, where people are 
inclined to be nervous. 

There is nothing new here, this morning I signed a decree 
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for the appointment of a large number of officers in the National 
Guard. King Louis and King Joseph came to see me afterwards, 
they asked me all your news. Madame has had a dreadful cold; 
if she is still indisposed tomorrow I shall go and see her; Cor- 
visart says there is nothing to worry about and that she will 
soon be quite well again. 

Your son sends you a kiss and is very fit; he hasn’t had his 
chicory syrup yet, I don’t think he is going to need it at all as 
he is eating and sleeping well. He is full of life and said I was to 
be sure to tell you that he had learnt his lessons beautifully, 
actually he is learning a fable by heart, it is ‘ The Grasshopper and 
the Ant’, he already knows a dozen lines of it. 

My health is fairly good. General d’Harville^ has written ask- 
ing me to receive him — shall I say yes or no.-* I hope you will 
give me details of the Saint-Didier affair tomorrow, meanwhile 
I jieg you to spare an occasional thought for the one who loves 
you very tenderly 

Your Darling Louise 

Setting out again from Saint-Didier on the 28th, Napoleon next 
day at Brienne fell upon Bliicher, who was marching to join Schwarzen- 
berg, but it was an empty victory. 

Napoleoris letter of the evening of xyth January 1814 m missing. 

[9] 

[Paris^ z^th January 1813 [ = 1814] 
My Darling, Thank you so much for the news you give me in 
your letter of the evening of the 27th; you arc very good to 
write to me so punctually, I assure you it gives me intense 
pleasure, I need to know how you are faring if I am to keep 
calm and happy. I have been in rather better spirits for the last 
few days and am no longer afraid of these Gentlemen paying a 
visit to Paris now that you are away; Pm convinced they are so 
frightened that they haven’t the least desire to advance. If only 
you will come back soon and bring us peace again, I shall be 
filled with* happiness because then you’ll stay with me for 
always. 

Governor of the Tuileries. 

4 ^ 
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There is nothing new here, Pve signed a tremendous number 
of things today and seen the Arch- Chancellor and King Joseph; 
the latter told me the organisation of the National Guard was 
going well. 

I beg you to let me have a definite answer one of these days 
about the King and Queen of Westphalia, they ask every day if 
they can come and sec me, and as I don’t know what to tell 
them, it puts me in a very difficult position. Tomorrow I am to 
receive de Lacep^de^ and the two Secretaries of the Senate 
who are coming about the letters patent for the Regency which 
the Arch-Chancellor submitted to them at the last session. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is extremely well and tomorrow 
will be wearing his National Guard uniform for the first time, 
he’s very delighted about it. Mme dc Montesquiou wondered 
whether she might take him to King Joseph’s, since she was to 
take him to see King Louis, I didn’t think you would raise any 
objection, so I told her to do so. 

I went to see Madame this morning, she is still very poorly, 
with violent pains in her stomach, perhaps the wild weather has 
something to do with it, there’s a howling gale just now. I must 
finish my letter because I have such a headache that I can’t see 
properly. Good-bye until tomorrow, my Dearest, 

Your ever-loving Louise 

On 31st January was performed a one-act opera, The Oriflamme^ 
with music by Mehul and others. The piece provolj:ed conflicting 
demonstrations — was the Oriflamme the tricolour or the fleur-de-lis? 

[10] 

[Paris] 3orA January 1813 [ = 1814] 
My Darling, I’ve been waiting all day to hear from you, but in 
vain, I’m afraid my hopes are going to be disappointed. I only 
hope something comes tomorrow, if it doesn’t I shall be afraid 
you are indisposed, otherwise I feel certain you would write to 
me. One of these days I am expecting to get a letter in which 
you tell me some really good <iews; meanwhile people have 
been very frightened in Paris ever since the barriers were erected 
for defence, everyone imagines the Cossacks are here already, 

^ President of die Senate. 
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and crowds of women and children are leaving; it's ridiculous 
to be so scared, I am growing so brave that I'm astonished at 
myself, I think it must be because I know you are at the head 
of your armies that I feel so safe, because before, I was just as 
terrified as all. the rest. 

Next Tuesday at the Opera they are giving a topical piece 
called The Oriflamme. The Minister of Police wanted me to go, 
I told him I would do whatever the Arch-Chancellor thought 
best, because I confess that for my part I had no desire to go, I 
didn't think this was a suitable time to go gallivanting to the 
theatre. Fortunately the Arch-Chancellor agreed with me, he 
said it would be better to have you scold me for not going than 
for having been, so I'm waiting for you to say I did the right 
thing. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he’s wonderfully well; today he 
wore his National Guard uniform for the first time, he got such 
pleasure out of it, and so did the officers of the National Guard 
too; there were crowds of people at Mass. 

Afterwards I went to enquire about Queen Hortense who 
has had a wen removed from her eye, she showed me a letter 
from the Viceroy which touched my heart because in it he spoke 
of his affection for you. 

I am keeping well. Dinner has just been announced and as it 
is the family dinner-party I don't want to keep the Princesses 
waiting, so I will leave you for today, but my thoughts will 
go with you. 

Your Darling Louise 


[”] 

[Pam] January 1813 [ = 1814] 
My Darling, I am almost tempted to pick a quarrel with you 
because you haven’t written to me for two whole days, it really 
is too bad of you, and if I didn’t know you were so busy, I 
shouldn’t forgive you for it. Let me hear from you regularly, I 
do implore you, just a little note to say you are well, and I shall 
be satisfied. Today I need ne^s of you more than ever, this is 
one of those days when I see the gloomy side of everything; 
since you went aw^y all my days have been like this. I wish I 
need not see anyone, my heart is so heavy that I’m in no state to 
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appear in public, only when you come back shall I be more 
settled in mind. 

The Arch-Chancellor will be telling you about a piece of 
news which, from what he says, will have a very bad effect in 
Paris, they are going to have to suspend payments from the 
Mont-de-Piet^; they should be paying out twelve hundred 
thousand francs tomorrow and the Minister of Finance can’t find 
the money; this evening King Joseph has had to call together the 
Ministers of Police, of the Interior and of Finance to discuss this 
matter. 

Tomorrow there is to be a parade in the Courtyard of the 
Tuileries, there will be 6000 men. They are beginning to put up 
palisades at the barriers, they have cut wood from the Bois de 
Boulogne and Vincennes; they say that Le Rainey especially has 
been quite spoilt. These Gentlemen think at the moment that I 
ought to attend a performance of The Oriflamme^ I have said I 
wanted to have your opinion about it, so do please write and tell 
me what to do, I shan’t go before you have said I may, unless 
there is a resounding victory before then, which is what I most 
fervently long for. 

Your son is wonderfully well, he went out for a drive this 
morning, he’s growing into a really sweet child and very intelli- 
gent; if I were to try and tell you all the clever things he says 
and does I should need to write volumes. 

I am fairly well but am much troubled with stomach-ache this 
evening. I beg you to let me hear from you sobn and to spare an 
occasional thought for the one who loves you with aV her heart. 

Your Darling Louise 

Napoleons letter of '^oth January 1814 £; missing. 

Defeated and narrowly escaping capture, Bliicher summoned 
Schwarzenberg to the rescue. Napoleon saw him hastening up: at La 
Rothi^re his small army was almost surrounded and on ist February 
escaped only after four hours’ hard fighting. The Emperor with diffi- 
culty began to fall back on Troyes. These events explain the absence 
of any letters between 26th and 30th January; the letters of 30th January 
and 1st February actually reached Marie-Lcyaise, but they too are 
missing. 
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[ 12 ] 

[Pam] 1 st February 1813 [ = 1814] 
My Darling, I am delighted with the news I received from you 
today, I had a lovely surprise when I woke up and found your 
letter of the 30th, but at the same time I was distressed to learn 
that you have been weary; do try and look after yourself, my 
Darling, and not get overtired, you know that worries me as 
much as the knowledge that you are in danger, and God knows 
you must have been these last two days. The very idea of such 
a thing always ruins all the pleasure such brilliant engagements 
would otherwise give me. 

It is a week now since you went away and there have already 
been two’ successes, no one but you can do things so quickly and 
so well. At the moment I want nothing but peace, I am so 
wretched and so miserably far away from you that all my prayers 
a*e confined to this one single plea, I believe there are very 
many people who share it with me; so I was very happy when 
the Arch-Chancellor told me that de la Bernardi^re was 
leaving, it gives me good grounds for hope. 

The King has held a fine parade today, there were 2000 
men; the Arch-Chancellor told me there was nothing fresh. The 
Minister of the Interior has taken it upon himself not to allow 
payments from the Mont-de-Piet6. The King has been obliged 
to hold a Council to discuss the defence of Paris, it seems they 
are proposing to "withdraw the command of the Engineers from 
General Chasseloup-Laubat and to give it to General Dejean 
alone, th^ say the former is very bad-tempered and that they 
can’t get on together. 

The article sent me by the Due de Bassano could not be 
inserted in the Moniteur, as it only arrived at 4 o’clock in the 
morning, so it will be included tomorrow. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he "was delighted with today’s 
parade, but he realised it "was not you who had inspected the 
review and said he wished it "was time for you to come back, and 
that meanwhile he would ’'ke to learn to read properly so as to 
please you. 

I am in fairly good health, I went for a drive in the Bois de 
Boulogne and met | lot of Spanish prisoners on carts. Very few 
people came to my reception, everyone "was at the play awaiting 
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my arrival. The rumour is spreading here that you have taken 
15,000 prisoners and captured 25 pieces of cannon, I wish it 
were true, each victory will be one more step towards the 
moment of your return to her who loves you tenderly and 
devotedly. 

Your Darling Louise 

Napoleons letter of \st February 1814 2^ missing. 

At Brienne the Emperor passed his old college. Even at such a time 
as that, Napoleon dreamed of turning it into an imperial residence or 
founding a military high school there. 

[13] 

[Pam] ‘ind February 1813 [ = 1814] 
My Darling, I have heard from King Joseph that you were quite 
well on the 31st and were pleased with the way your affairs were 
going; the news delighted me, I was afraid you might be tired 
and that the rain would have given you a cold, which would 
have made me very anxious indeed; I really love you far too 
much not to be perpetually uneasy about a hundred thousand 
things to which anyone else would pay no attention whatever, 
and so your absences make me deeply unhappy. 

I held a Council of Ministers this morning, it lasted rather a 
long time, they complain that there’s no .more money, and 
eagerly want peace for that reason. King Joseph wejit to inspect 
the barriers today; he said they were beginning to palisade 
them, he has also had to dispatch some wooden poles to the 
army. People are still very frightened here, judging by what the 
Arch- Chancel lor has told me. They are burying their money, 
and a lot of women arc leaving for Normandy, I myself am 
growing very brave since your latest successes, and I hope I 
don’t deserve to be called a Child any longer — that’s what you 
used to like to call me before you went away — but I hope you 
don’t call it childishness to worry about you, and I warn 
you that it’s a form of childishnets I could discard only if I ceased 
to love you, and you know I can’t possibly do that’. 

Your son talks a great deal about following you to the wars, 
he declares he wants to sleep in the mud and the snow and'says 
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he’ll eat dog’s crusts if only he can be with you, so that shows 
you he isn’t forgetting you; he had a touch of colic last night, . 
and I’m afraid I brought it on myself by giving him a big bunch 
of grapes; he’s quite well this morning and sends you a kiss. 

I am fairly veil, I think I’m going to have sciatica in my right 
leg, as it is very painful, and then I’ve hurt my knee; I should 
never have mentioned it except that I know other people write 
and tell you everything and I was afraid they would scare you 
about this tiny little bump which is really nothing at all. 

Please, Darling, let me hear from you soon, in the meantime 
fondest greetings from 

Your true and loving Louise 
P.S. I have just received your letter of ist February, thank you 
so much for letting me know you are well, I needed some such 
assurance because I was very worried about your health, my 
Darling; your kind thoughtfulness has made me feel much better. 

On 2nd February, at 4 a.m., Napoleon halted at Piney. 

[> 4 ] 

Piney, znd Feb[ruary 1814] 
My Darling, You ask me whether you should go to the Opera to 
hear The Oriflamme. You have gauged my opinion correctly, 
you must not do so. Sa long as the territory of the Empire is 
overrun by enenjies, you should go to no performance; the 
only one that wduld be worthy of you would be to go to Ste 
Genevi^\^ to pray. You ask me whether you should receive the 
King of Naples [= Westphalia] and the Queen; no, because I 
have not received them. I shall be at Troyes tomorrow. My 
health is very good, though the weather today is most unpleasant. 

Good-bye, my darling. All my love. 

Nap 

On 30th January, forty-hour prayers were started in Notre-Dame. 
Recalling the processions and litanies addressed in times of danger to 
the guardians of her native cityf Marie-Louise thought of going in 
pilgrimage to Sainte-Genevifeve. 

The news now comiijg in of the defection of Murat, ‘ the Bernadotte 
of Italy’j was more than a little disturbing; it was a certain Neipperg 
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who conducted the negotiations between the King of Naples and the 
Austrians. 


[15] 

[Paris\ yd February 1813 [ = 1814] 
My Darling, I have heard that you were engaged in battle all day 
on the I St, and were still at Brienne on the evening of the ist, 
you must have been exceedingly weary after those three long 
days. I can hardly wait for a line from you reassuring me about 
the dangers to which you may have been exposed, I do want 
you to keep your promise not to run risks, all those who are 
fond of you wish the same and I hope you will pay some regard 
to our entreaties. 

The Arch-Chancellor has told me there is nothing new, he 
has given me a report to read about the conduct of the King of 
Naples, it must be so distressing for you, when you have suoh a 
generous heart and have shown so much kindness both to him 
and to so many others. You meet with nothing but ingratitude 
from people, truly an ill reward for your kind offices, and I can 
assure you it fills me with indignation; I only hope my heart is 
made differently from that of a lot of people, and is a heart 
capable of gratitude, and devoted to those I love. 

King Joseph has been to see me, he said the King and Queen 
of Westphalia had commissioned hint to tell me that they very 
much wanted to see me. I told him I had not had an answer from 
you; he advised me to receive them as you saw the^King, in my 
private apartments, and not to see them at the fanyly dinner- 
party nor anywhere else, until there was an answer from you. I 
shall ask the Arch-Chancellor for his opinion too, and if he 
thinks the same, I shall see them tomorrow, and if you don’t 
approve, just blame these two Gentlemen, or else yourself, for 
never giving me an answer to the things I ask. 

I have just this moment received your letter of the 2nd, I am 
so glad you approve of my not going to the performance; 
nothing is sweeter than to find that my ideas coincide with your 
wishes. If you think it a good idea for me to go to Ste Genevieve, 
I ask nothing better than to go, I only beg you to tell me in what 
manner you would like me to go, in full ceremony or simply with 
my personal attendants. If you will only be good enough to 
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answer straight away, I can go at the beginning ot next week to 
pray God for the success of your plans; but you will be vic- 
torious so as to give us a sound peace which will never separate 
me from you again, meanwhile I am very unhappy at being 
parted from you. I will tell King Joseph that you don’t wish me 
to receive the King and Queen of Westphalia, and he will tell 
them, then they won’t be able to grumble at me for not receiving 
them. 

Your son has had a dose of syrup today, it hasn’t prevented 
him from being very lively and well; he has had several naughty 
little fits of temper, but we put them all down to the syrup. 

I am keeping tolerably well, I have twinges of rheumatism 
which are fairly painful, but they wouldn’t matter at all if my 
spirits were not so cast down by the grief I feel at your absence 
and our present situation. However I am trying to be of good 
cheer. Good-bye my Darling, I send you a kiss. 

Your true and loving Louise 

Reacliing Troyes on 3rd February, Napoleon remained there on 
4th and 5 th February. Those same days witnessed the opening, at 
► Chatillon-sur-Seinc, of a ‘Congress’ which laid down ‘bases’ for 
armistice negotiations. 


[16] 

\TToyes, yd February 1814] 
My Darling, I have received your letter of ist February. You did 
very well Weed not to go to the Op^ra; it was not at all fitting. 

I have reached Troyes in good shape although it is rather cold at 
the moment. The Congress has met today 3rd February at 
Chatillon-sur-Seine. The Austrians are represented by Satadion 
[=Stadion], the English by their Foreign Secretary and 3 or 4 
negotiators, the Russians oy Rasum[ows]ki. Good-bye, my 
Darling. All my love. 

Nap 

At Chdtillon the Allies no longer kept to the proposals, deliberately 
obscure, put forward at Frankfurt in 1813. For Metternich, the chief 
aim was to gain time in whidi to foment discontent in Paris: he would 
willingly agree to a Regency, with Mafie-Louise at its head, replacing 
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Napoleon. The Tsar, for his part, urged on by Pozzo di Borgo, 
wished to march straight on the capital. 

At Brienne, defeat was threatening, and in Paris there was a situa- 
tion approaching panic. 


[> 7 ] 

[Paris^ 4 th February 1813 [ = 1814] 
My Darling, I have just received your letter of 3rd February 
telling me of your safe arrival at Troyes; this news has given 
me immense pleasure, and I do thank you for writing so quickly. 
It is very good news about the Congress, only I am vexed to see 
who its members are to be. They are persons very partial to the 
English, and that makes me think the prospects of peace are not 
very hopeful. The thought of it depresses me, since it will 
perhaps keep you away from me for a long lime. 

You cannot imagine what alarm there has been in Paris ever 
since yesterday. The news they had printed in the news-sheets 
announcing your capture of fifteen thousand prisoners had a 
terribly bad effect when it was denied, I can’t conceive how they 
ever came to do such a silly thing. Yesterday everyone, even the 
Ministers, went about my drawing-room with such long faces 
that they almost sent me crazy, I got it into my head that there 
was some bad news they wanted to keep from me, with the 
result that I had the greatest difficulty in the world not to look 
as gloomy as they did. King Joseph is the only one who is calm 
and unruffled, I find him very like you in a lot of things. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is quite well, his syrup has 
given him a touch of diarrhoea today. When he woke up he 
told us he had been dreaming that he had been to see you at 
Chalons and had said to you, ‘Me tell dear Papa come back very 
quickly*, and that you had come back with him; you see how 
he goes on thinking about you even in his sleep, his fondness for 
you is one more reason why I love him so. 

I am not very well, I don't know what ails me, I think it must 
be all the worry and trouble which is making me like this, ah, 
if only you could return with peace, I am certain I should 
make a marvellous recovery on the spot. All my fondest 
greetings. 
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[18] 

[4M February 1814] 

My Darling, I have received your letter; it has been very cold 
today, my health is good. Kiss the little King for me. 

Your Nap 

Caulaincourt, Minister of Foreign Relations, dispatched from 
Austria to Chatillon, found that the peace conditions had been made 
considerably harsher: they demanded the restoration of the ‘ancient* 
frontiers of France, and the handing over of the strongholds in the 
east. But was it possible for Napoleon to sacrifice the conquests of the 
Republic without sacrificing also his own position? 

[19] 

\^Paris\ 6 th February 1813 [ = 1814. Morning 
Darling, Just an hour ago I received your letter which I 
suspect was written on the 4rh (for you are not dating them 
any longer). I am delighted to see that you are still in good 
health, it is so satisfying to have such recent news, it makes me 
feel much calmer; I would rather you were at Troyes than at 
Brienne, you must be better accommodated there too. 

I am eagerly awaiting news of the Congress; I wish I were 
two months older, then at least our uncertainty would be at an 
end, nothing is worse tl^an the state of anguished suspense in 
which we are living at the moment. The King and the Arch- 
Chancellor will h<ve written to tell you how alarmed people still 
are in Paris,*they are longing for peace, and in my secret heart I 
am longing for it too, though I don’t say so out loud, because I 
don’t know whether you would like it. They are also terrified of 
my leaving; yesterday someone, I don’t know who, had started 
the rumour that I was going, which so alarmed M*’ de Lacepede 
and the Ministei of Police that they rushed off to the Arch- 
Chancellor, one to know if it was true, the other to find out 
what the Senate should do if I really was leaving. 

Tomorrow the King is to review a division just arrived from 
Spain, they say it is superb, and that the men are magnificent. 

Your soa sends you a kiss, he is wonderfully well, but has a 
slight cold affecting his eyes, which are very bloodshot; the 
Doctors said no treatment was needed and it would soon pass 
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of le begs me to tell you he is learning his lessons very nicely, 
ht ally has an astonishing memory for his age, he already 
knows ‘The Grasshopper and the Ant' and half the fable of the 
‘Crow and the Fox', he is really comical when he's repeating 
them, he talks a kind of gibberish which is quite incompre- 
hensible. 

I am keeping fairly well, but am having pains in the small of 
my back which make it hard for me to stand for any length of 
time; I fear they may keep me from attending Mass tomorrow, 
as it means a lot of standing about receiving people, but I shall 
do my very best to go, or else they won't fail to say there is bad 
news, or that I've gone away. I have given your son a kiss for 
you, he and I both kiss you with all our hearts. 

Your true and loving Louise 


The battles at Brienne and La Rothicre upset the plan of campaign. 
Napoleon, however, hid his reverses from the Empress; it was essential 
to ‘keep her cheerful'. 


[20] 

6 th [February 1814] 4 a.m. 
My Darling, I have just received your letter of 4th February. I 
am sorry to hear you are worrying. Cheer up and be gay. My 
health is perfect, my affairs, while none too easy, are not in bad 
shape; they have improved this last Week, and I hope, with the 
help of God, to bring them to a successful issue. 

Adio, mio bene. All my love. 

Nap 


The Emperor's affairs were indeed in a critical state. Beating a 
retreat, his troops became demoralised, and meanwhile no reinforce- 
ments were forthcoming from the Minister of War; he believed that 
Bliicher and Schwarzenberg had joined forces for a march on Paris, 
and hesitated to confront them. 

The news reaching the Tuilcries was bad. 

[2.0 

[Parw] 6 th February 1813 [ = 1814. In the evening] 
My Darling, No news from you yet today, and I’m waiting for it 
with an impatience beyond all words, I see so many long .faces 
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all around me here that I shall very soon go crazy. I can't tell 
you how harassed I am, and how upset at not being able to be 
with you, nothing would reassure me so much as that, for when 
I am near you I am brim- full of courage. I feel then that nothing 
can possibly happen. 

Everyone here is in great consternation. Just as I was on my 
way to Mass the Arch- Chancellor buttonholed me between the 
double doors to ask whether I had received orders to leave, and 
the King too had a face as long as a fiddle; I wish to goodness 
we could put an end to this state of anxiety. Meanwhile the 
only thing in the world I long for is to hear from you regularly. 
I do hope you are keeping well, your health is so precious to us 
just now, as indeed it is at all times. 

Very few people were with me at Mass; even though I feel 
very poorly and was feverish, I got up specially to go, I would 
rather have made myself worse than give rise to the idea that 
there was bad news. I am not at all well. My rheumatism is 
bothering me, and I don't want to follow the Doctor's advice; 
when you are worried, drugs must do much more harm than 
good. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is wonderfully well, he behaved 
beautifully at the reception, and asked the Arch-Chancellor if he 
had heard from you. They are just arriving for the family dinner- 
party, so I'll leave you and assure you that I love you very dearly. 

Your true and loving Louise 


[22] 

[Paris] ^th February 1813 [ — 1814] 
My Darling, I received your letter of the 6th at i o'clock this 
morning, I long so much for news of you that I have told them 
to wake me up whenever any comes in. What you tell me about 
the state of your affairs makes me feel much more settled in mind. 
If everything depended on the prayers we offer here for you 
daily, you would indeed be fortunate, your happiness would be 
complete, and mine too, because then you would never leave me 
again. 

You have no idea what ridiculous stories are circulating in 
Paris. King Louis has just called on me to ask about the good 
news which had just come in, he said that one of Madame's 
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Chamberlains had just seen with his own eyes two couriers 
hurrying through the streets on their way to the Tuileries shout- 
ing, ‘Good news!’, and waving their arms in the air; several 
people have seen them. I simply can’t imagine who can perpe- 
trate such things. King Joseph has given me news of you written 
on the 6th at 6 p.m.; he said you had left Troyes and moved on 
towards Nogent-sur-Seine. I wish you were already back here ' 
with us, I tell myself what a baby I am, but it’s no use, I worry in 
the most absurd way. Every single thing that concerns yorz makes 
me nervous, but for the rest I’m braver than lots of other 
people. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is wonderfully well; I am very 
much in his good books today, he positively insisted that I and 
no one else should tie his shoe-lace, and he wouldn’t stop kiss- 
ing me, he really is the sweetest child, I only wish peace could 
be concluded so that you could enjoy him at your leisure, you’ve 
seen so little of him since he was born. 

I am keeping fairly well, I found Mass yesterday less tiring 
than I should have expected, but my rheumatism is still troubling 
me. We are having dreadful weather which will be very bad for 
your manoeuvres, I am so upset because I fear it may give you a 
cold. Good-bye, all my fondest greetings. 

Your true and loving Louise 

On 7th February Napoleon reached Nogent-sur-Seine, only to be 
inundated with bad news: the government in Paris was in a state of 
anarchy, the armistice conditions were unacceptable, evin dishonour- 
able, and Murat’s treachery was final and complete. The Emperor 
was aroused from this nightmare by a dispatch announcing that 
Bliicher, separated at last from Schwarzenberg, was marching on 
Paris. 


[23] 

Nogenty 'jth [February 1814] at noon. 
My Darling, I have arrived at Nogent and beaten the army 
which was marching on Paris from Chalons and Vitry. I have 
succeeded in pushing back the main enemy force 3 marches. 
My health is good, I am full of hope. Qpod-bye my darling. 

Nap 
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The prayers at Sainte-Genevi^;ve in which the Empress wished to 
join irritated Napoleon. He advised her to consult the Archbishop, the 
Master of Ceremonies, the Comte d’Aix, and the Arch-Chancellor. 


[24] 

Nogent-sur-Seine, ^th [Feburary 1814] 5 p,m. 
My dearest Louise, I realise you must be anxious. But I do beg 
you not to worry too much. I hope to beat the enemy soon. 
Several fine divisions have just reached me. My health is very 
good and I hope that in a few days time all will be cleared up. 
Give a kiss to the little King for me. See the Archbishop and 
Cambacer^s about the ceremony at Sainte-Genevi^ve. ft must 
come from you; my opinion is that you should not fail to go 
there as a matter of faith, but without ostentation; it would be 
necessary, however, to inform the clergy beforehand, and it 
wpuld become known. Moreover I am not sufficiently familiar 
with such matters; you must ask Meneval about it. All my love. 

Nap 


[25] 

jth [February 1814] 7 p.m. 
My Darling, I have just received the courier of the 6th. Your 
letter grieves me deeply; it tells me you are discouraged; those 
who are with you have lost their heads. I am quite well and I 
hope my affairs will take*a turn for the better, but I do beg you 
to cheer up and take care of yourself. If I were to hear you did 
not know how to keep well, it would distress and hurt me. 
You know how I love you. Good-bye my dearest Louise, have 
courage for those about you. A kiss to the little King. All my love. 

Nap 


With Blucher and Schwarzenberg separated, Napoleon, certain of 
victory, was already, in theory, planning his battle of the Marne and 
reassured his wife as best he could. Now began the amazing recovery 
of February 1814. 

t26] 

%th {February 1814] 3 a.m. 
My Darling, I wrote to you three times yesterday, for I am sorry 
to know you are anxious; I will tell you, as between ourselves, 
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that peace will probably be signed within 4 days; besides, the 
enemy is pushed back from Paris in every direction. They are 
far too frightened in Paris. All my love. 

Nap 

On the very day on which he penned these optimistic confidences, 
Napoleon ordered Joseph to move his wife and son out of harm’s 
way if the enemy should reach Paris. ‘The fate of Astyanax as a 
prisoner of the Greeks has always seemed to me the saddest in all his- 
tory. I would rather see my son murdered and thrown into the Seine 
than see him handed over to the Austrians to be led to Vienna.’ In this 
long and vivid letter, of which the original is amongst Joseph’s papers 
in the Bernadotte Archives, the Emperor shows himself well acquainted 
with the system of hostages. 


[27] 

[Paris^ %th February 1813 [ = *814] 
My Darling, I want to thank you most warmly for your kind 
thoughtfulness in writing to me three times in one day. All the 
loving things you say move me very deeply. They made me 
cry. Indeed, Darling, I will try not to be too much distressed, and 
to be more cheerful, I will keep thinking to myself that you 
would wish it so, and that the thought of it pleases you, and I 
am sure my attempts will succeed, because IVc always had a 
certain amount of courage, and I assure you that if it has momen- 
tarily deserted me somewhat, it’s not my fault bjut that of the 
Gentlemen I see about me. The King is the only one ^ho remains 
calm, the Minister of Police has completely lost heart, much 
more so than the Arch-Chanccllor, who is much less discouraged 
today than I have seen him recently. I too will try to keep up, 
though it will be rather difficult, not that worry will make me ill, 
but my health has been badly undermined this last fortnight, and 
I think even if my mind were at case I should still be ill, besides, 
the grief caused by your absences doesn’t help to make me feel 
any better, but I promise you once again to be cheerful. I find 
that, on the whole, we women Ivive more courage this year than 
the Gentlemen in Paris. 

I saw M^ de Segur this morning, he has returned from his mis- 
sionj he is very anxious to go to headquarters to give you an 
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account of it, he is very disconsolate at not having been more 
successful. He asked to come with me if I was leaving; I 
assured him that I was not, that there was no question of it 
yet. 

I told the Archbishop of Aix and the Arch-Chancellor that I 
should like to know just what happened in the olden days when 
the Queens used to go and pray to Ste Genevieve; the first said 
he would let me have a note about it, the second said I should 
be well advised to go. I myself (and this will really amaze you) 
take the liberty of giving a different opinion, which is that if I 
go when such fear prevails in Paris, they will, I firmly believe, 
assume that all is lost, I told the King what I thought and 
he agreed. I am not sure whether you know that in the 
Chapel [of the Tuileries] after Mass the other day they had 
prayers, I thought it was you who had ordered us to say 
them. 

I went to see Madame this morning, she is frightened to death; 

I reassured her as much as ever I could, and told her the enemy 
was still a long way from Paris. I saw the Queen of Spain too; 
she is very ill but has much more courage. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he said he wanted to be a courier 
and go and see you. He thinks about you all the time, he is so 
sweet. I’ve given him a National Guardsman’s sword and he said 
he would use it to defend Papa against enemy attacks. He is 
keeping fairly well, he had a raging toothache this morn- 
ing and wqs in great pain for more than three-quarters of an 
hour; h^ already has two bad teeth, I am really upset about 
it. 

I am feeling rather better today, I have taken some pills 
which have done me good and am going to have leeches applied 
one of these days as I’m too full-blooded. Good-bye Darling, I 
love you with all my heart. 

Your true and loving Louise 

A letter which the Emperor had addressed to the bishops had, in 
fact, been read in all the churches on 6th February. After the re- 
assuring news she had just received, Marie-Louise hesitated to carry 
out her projected pilgrimage — a decision which Napoleon was to 
approve. 
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[28] 

[Paris^ %th February [1814] 8 p.m. 
My Darling, This evening I have received the letter you wrote 
this morning; it is so good of you to tell me of your hopes that 
peace will be signed in four days* time, I promise to keep the 
secret well, it makes me wonderfully, wonderfully happy, I am 
so lighthearted this evening that the King, who dropped in to • 
give me news of you, was simply amazed. He asked me what 
was the matter with me, I told him I had heard from you, which 
always filled me with delight, but I took good care not to tell 
him the truth. I hope this will hasten your return, how happy I 
should be if it did ! Meanwhile I promise you to keep calm and 
to take care of myself. 

Your son and I are both well. I have written to you by the 
courier King Joseph sent, so you will have more recent news 
and get it more quickly. Your son says I am to tell you that he 
loves you with all his heart and thinks about you a great deal. 
He is romping here beside me like a little mad thing, he*s turn- 
ing into a real little demon. Do let me hear from you regularly 
and believe me when I say I love you devotedly. 

Your true and loving Louise 

[29] 

Nogenty <jth [February 1814] 3 a,m. 
My Darling, I have received your letter of the 8th. I am glad to 
hear you are easier in your mind. I do beg you to be cheerful 
and not to worry, it would harm you and my happiness depends 
upon knowing you are in good health. Give a kiss io the little 
King for me and believe me ever your 

Napol[eon] 

‘Put a stop to these forty-hour prayers and these “Misereres***, 
thundered the Emperor in a letter to King Joseph. ‘If they started up 
all these monkey tricks, we should every one of us be afraid of death. As 
the old saying goes, it*s priests and doctors who make death dreadful ! * 

[34 

9M [FeSruary 1814] 

My Darling, I agree with you that there is no need for you to 
go to Ste Genevieve; it would have been a good thing a year 
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ago. My health is very good; do take care of yourself and be 
brave. The weather is still bad, and the army has many sick in 
consequence. Good-bye, dearest Louise. All my love. A kiss to 
your son. 

Nap 

' Everywhere in Paris, alarm was making itself felt. At private recep- 
tions in the evenings, people were questioning each other, and asking 
for news with bated breath; their ignorance of what was happening 
added poignancy to their anxiety about the future. The very Ministers 
had already sent their families away to the southern provinces. 

[31] 

[Paris^ ()th February [1814] 8 p,m. 
My Darling, No news of you today; I hope I shall hear this 
evening, I am eagerly longing for it. I was spoilt yesterday, you 
wrote me 4 letters in 24 hours, the last one alone was worth its 
weight in gold because of the good news you gave me in it. The 
King confirmed it this morning, so I see it is quite true, I hope 
you will soon be coming yourself to bring us news of peace. 
How happy and contented I should be then! Meantime I am 
keeping more cheerful and am in good heart. 

I held a Council of Ministers this morning. The King must 
have let fall a few reassuring words after I left — goodness knows 
they needed them — the Minister of Marine is terrified, they don’t 
know what 'to do with their wives and children and many of 
them have already sent their families to Vendome. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he’s wonderfully well and is getting 
very greedy; he appeared when I was having lunch this morn- 
ing and wanted to sample everything he set eyes on; the last 
few days there have been crowds in front of his windows, trying 
to see whether he has gone away or not. 

I am keeping very well, I still have stomach-ache, but it’s 
nothing much, my health has been so bad for some time now 
that I never get through a day without aches and pains of some 
kind. 

I have this very moment received your letter written this 
morning; it’s deliglitful to get news of you so quickly, I am very 
glad to see that my courage pleases you, I hope it always will; I 
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promised you, just to please you, that I wouldn’t worry and 
would look after myself, and I shall do my best to keep my 
word. Good-bye my Darling, give a thought sometimes to her 
who vows she will be all her life 

Your true and loving Louise 


[ 3 ^] 

[Paris] loth February 1813 [ = 1814] 
My Darling, This morning at five o’clock I got your letter 
written some time during the 9th. I am truly delighted with what 
you tell me about the way your affairs are prospering. I pray 
they may continue to do so, meanwhile I am trying to be brave 
and cheerful; being brave I can manage, but cheerfulness is really 
very difficult, I can keep is up for a few minutes then I relapse 
into sadness, deep sadness, once again. I grieve so at your 
absence. But on the whole you have reason to be pleased with 
me, because it’s not affecting my health. I am keeping fairly 
well, and I shall feel a little better every day; hearing from you 
is a great help, when you write to me twice a day it does me a 
world of good. I calm down at once. 

This morning I saw the Queen of Spain and Madame, they 
asked to be remembered to you. Madame is very frightened, she 
has asked me to let her know beforehand if I am leaving, be- 
cause she wants to leave too; I hope "it won’t come to that, it 
would cause such distress in Paris. The Arch-Chancellor is 
quite confident again but is not at all well. The. Pcesse jjg la 
Moskowa is leaving with her children this evening,»she asked 
my permission to do so, and as she is only an extra Lady-in- 
Waiting, I didn’t think you would mind very much. Mme 
Brignole begged leave, through the Duchess, to go with me 
if I left; I was very touched, particularly since she, of all my 
Palace Ladies, is the one whose manners most endear her to 
me. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is wonderfully well, very gay 
and as fresh as a rose, he plays a great deal and is applying him- 
self to his lessons so as to know them properly when ‘dear 
Papa’ comes back home, at least so he tells me; I didn’t see much 
of him this morning, as I went out riding. Jt did me good, but 
nothing will do me as much good as seeing you again and 
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being able lo tell you with my own lips that I love you very 
dearly. 

Your true and loving Louise 

Having evolved a plan to cut off Bliicher’s army by a sudden flank 
attack, Napoleon left Nogent on the 9th, hurried to S&anne, and at 
dawn on the loth left Sezanne for Champaubert, where Olsuf Jew's 
corps was literally hacked to pieces. Napoleon was ‘drunk with joy*. 
Cut off from Bliicher, General Osten-Sacken fled towards Montmirail 
in an attempt to rejoin Yorck. 

[33] 

Champaubert^ loth [February 1814] 7 p.m. 
My dearest Louise, Victory/ I have destroyed 12 Russian regi- 
ments, taken 6000 priso[ners], 40 guns, 200 ammunition wagons, 
captured the Commander-in-Chief [Olsufjew] all his Gen[erals] 
and several Colonels, I have not lost 200 men. Have a salute fired 
at the Invalides and the news published at every place of enter- 
tainment. I am following up Sacken, who is at La Fert^-sous- 
Jouarre. I expect to reach Montmirail at midnight, hard on his 
heels. 

Nap 

News of the victory at Champaubert reached Paris just as King 
Joseph was reviewing the .grenadiers of the National Guard in the 
courtyard of the Tuileries. 

[34] 

[Parish iith February 1813 [ = 1814] 
My Darling, This morning in the Bois de Boulogne I received 
your welcome letter of the evening of the loth, in which you tell 
me you have utterly defeated the enemy and are in a magnificent 
position; it's marvellous that you have lost so few men, no one 
but you could have got out of such a dangerous situation so 
skilfully. I spoke with the courier, who told me you were well 
and that he had seen you yesterday evening — that was another 
great relief to me; I must tell you that yesterday I had a premoni- 
tion there, would be a battle, I was incredibly miserable and 
anxious all day, then at last towards evening I calmed down, I 
shall certainly believe in premonitions after this. 
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Thank you so much for thinking of sending me the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s sword, it was such a very charming idea, I 
have been deeply touched to know that even in the midst of 
battles you still think of your dear one, it gives me fresh heart 
and strength. 

I have carried out your orders. A salute was fired at the In- 
valides and King Joseph drew up an announcement which is to 
be read at all entertainments, and as you told him to make the 
news widely known, it will be printed in the Moniteur as well. 
He has held a really splendid review of the National Guard, the 
troops are very well tumed-out and of excellent bearing, there 
were about 6000 men; they say when the King announced the 
good news they went wild with enthusiasm and shouted for joy; 
the King made them a very good speech, people say, I am so 
vexed at not having stayed indoors, if only I had known the 
courier was going to come with your good news, I should cer- 
tainly never have gone out; now I want to hear what happened 
about your encounter with General Sacken. God grant it may be 
just as successful, and above all that you are not running into 
danger, but you promised me you wouldn’t, so I’m not worry- 
ing. I have told them to wake me if news comes in. Do take the 
greatest care of your health, it is so precious to us. 

Your son is very well, he enjoyed himself enormously at the 
parade and completely captivated all the National Guard. He 
wore his uniform and his three-cornered hat, you’ll love to 
see him in it, he saluted really gracefully and had such an 
exciting time that he slept badly and couldn’t eat a thing this 
evening. 

I am very well indeed, the good news has swept away all my 
aches and pains, and then the weather is so very fair and mild, 
you must be pleased about it, I hope all your enemies are left 
stuck in the mud, that’s what they deserve; really, I fly into such 
a rage whenever anyone wishes you ill; anyhow I’ll end this 
letter by congratulating you once again on thisj splendid 
victory. 

Your true and loving Louise 

Whilst praising Marie-Louise’s economy in everyday life, Napoleon 
was sometimes uneasy at her ‘stinginess’ 
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[35] 

\Champauberty iith February 1814] 
My Darling, I hope you gave 3000 livres to the courier who 
brought you the Russian general’s sword. You must be gene- 
rous. When couriers bring you good news you must give them 
money, when they are officers, diamonds. 

I am leaving for Montmirail; I hope to send you some good 
news today. My health is good. All my love. 

Your darling Nap 

A kiss to my son. 

[36] 

[Pam] wth February 1813 [ = 1814] 
My Darling, The Archbishop of Aix has been this evening to 
ask whether we should say prayers again in Chapel this Sunday 
as we did last. The Arch- Chancellor begged me to ask you about 
it,* he was reluctant to put forward his own opinion, so do, 
please, tell me what to say. You have been given a wrong 
account of last Sunday’s prayers, the Miserere was not sung, 
only a few prayers were said, followed by the benediction. I 
had crowds of people at my reception, everyone is delighted at 
the victory. Good-bye, Darling, my fondest love. 

Your true and loving Louise 

Attacked from the rear, v^n Sacken turned about. Napoleon over- 
whelmed him, and barely one third of his corps was able to join 
Yorck. This was the battle of Montmirail. 

[37] 

wth \February 1814] 8 p.m. 
My Darling, To-day, the i ith, I attacked the large Russian and 
Prussian enemy forces one league in front of Montmirail. I beat 
them, put them to flight, took the whole of their artillery, captured 
more than 7000 pr[isoner]s, and more than 40 guns. Not a man 
of this routed army will escape. I am dying of weariness. All 
my love. Give a kiss to my son. 

Nap 

[/« the handwriting of a secretary:] 

From the farm of L’Epine-sous-Bois, between Montmirail and 
Vieux-Maisons. Have a salute of 60 guns fired and the news given 
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out at every place of entertainment. General Sacken has been 
killed. 

In the courtyard of the Tuileries, parades and reviews went on 
without ceasing — to the vast delight of the little King. 

In the theatres, which were putting on a hok of patriotic and 
topical plays, the Empress received repeated ovations. 

[38] 

Parisy 12M February 1814 
My Darling, Today I must congratulate you all over again on 
the glorious victory you have just won over the Russians, the 
news of it has made me very happy, especially as I was worrying 
all last night about the outcome of the engagement you were 
expecting yesterday. Thank you so much for sending de 
Montesquiou to tell me, it was quite delightful to see someone 
who had left you only the previous day, and I bombarded him with 
questions as to how you were and whether you looked well, he 
reassured me on every point, and apart from this great victory, 
that was the only thing that mattered to me; now it needs only 
peace and your return to make my happiness complete. There is 
general satisfaction here, almost every anxiety is laid to rest, 
and for the past two days there has been great enthusiasm, and 
they say a lot of those who were planning to leave are now 
staying on. 

There has been a superb review of more than 19,000 men; the 
King, who had just received the Prince de Neufchatel’s letter, 
announced the news to the officers, there was tremendous en- 
thusiasm and shouts of ‘Long live the Emperor!*, I was very 
touched. When people show their love for you like that, it gives 
me immense pleasure, I want everyone to think as I do on this 
particular subject. I sent the news to the Princesses and told the 
Arch-Chancellor to have a salute fired as you had commanded. 

Alfred^ said they fired 300 guns, the Arch-Chancellor said it 
couldn’t possibly be as many as that, so I don’t know how they 
settled it in the end. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is well, but has been a thoroughly 
naughty boy all day; whenever there is a parade, there’s no deal- 
^ One of the King of Rome’s servants.^ 
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ing with him, he goes to bed later than usual, then growls and 
grumbles all the rest of the day and punches everybody. I told 
him I should tell you, but he simply said, ‘Don’t care if you 
do’, so you see he looks like growing up to be a very model of 
obedience 1 

I am quite well except for such a splitting headache that I 
shall have to stop writing now, I think it was brought on by 
the warm weather we’ve been having today. Good-bye, Darling, 
all my fondest love. 

Your true and loving Louise 

[39. 

[Pam] i2tA February 1814 \evenin^ 
My Darling, Just an hour ago I received your news of this 
morning’s success: it’s so marvellous, really my head’s in a whirl 
— j^how delighted you must be, I enter whole-heartedly into your 
happiness, and hope you will believe that no one shares it as 
sincerely as I do, so I couldn’t go to bed without writing you 
a few lines. Good-bye, my Darling, congratulations once 
again. 

Your Darling Louise 


[40] 

The outskirts of Chdteau-Thierry 
ii.th February 1814 \evenin^ 
I have been in the saddle all day, my dearest Louise. I have had 
the whol^ of the enemy rear-guard captured, 4 Russian and 3 
Prussian battalions strong, and 2 guns. Everything was taken, 
even the general in command; he is a Russian major-general. 
The enemy lost the whole of his artillery, all his baggage and 
2/3 of his army, and was compelled to take flight and cross the 
Marne at Chateau-Thierry, on his way to Soissons. All his field- 
hospitals and his lines of communication with Chalons and Vitry 
were captured. 

My health is very good. Now that communications have been 
opened up <vith La Fert^-sous-Jouarre, I shall be hearing from 
you within few hours* time. Good-bye, darling, be cheerful and 
happy. 


B 
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Have all the news I give you published as an article in the Paris 
column. 


[41] 

[Pam] February 1814, 10 a.m. 
My Darling, At 2 o’clock in the morning I received your letter 
written on the evening of the nth, and on waking this morning 
the one you wrote at 8 p.m. yesterday, so I haven’t been able to 
carry out your orders about the newspapers, or to announce the 
news at public entertainments. Consequently the news I received 
to-day will be published in the Paris column tomorrow. How 
weary you must be. Darling, with all these long, hard days, 

I hear you have been continually in the saddle; I am reassured 
and delighted by what you tell me about your health. I needed 
some such comforting news to keep me happy and in good 
spirits. I hope you really believe, now, that all my anxieties have 
vanished except those which spring from your absence, and they 
will end only with your return. I hear you were wretchedly 
housed at Chateau-Thierry, in a castle which had been pillaged, 
you see I collect every scrap of news about you. 

I am perfectly well, my headache disappeared during the night, 

I haven’t seen your son yet this morning, because I wanted to 
write to you and it’s out of the question when he’s in the room, 
he gets up to all kinds of tricks. I Jcnow he is well and has 
eaten a hearty lunch. I must stop now to go and dress for Mass, 
but will write again this evening. I expect you will be glad to 
have news of us twice in one day. Good-bye, all my warmest 
love. 

Your darling Louise 

After crossing the Marne, General Yorck blew up the bridge. 
Mortier, Due de Trevise, was commissioned to pursue the Prussians 
towards Soissons and Rheims. 


[42] 

Chateau-ThieT\ry\ i-^th [February.i^i/^ 5 p.m. 
My Dearest, I am very glad to hear you feel reassured and are 
easier in your mind. I have spent the day here having the bridge 
restored. The Due de Trevise has just passed through and is 
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following up the enemy, who is fleeing in disorder towards 
Rheims, malting for the Ardennes. 

My health is good. 

Nap 


[43] 

\Paris^ lyh February 1814, 7 p.m. 
My Darling, I have already written once this morning and here 
I am again at my desk to give you news of your son; I find it 
really wonderful to be able to write to you so regularly; I am 
only afraid , my constant notes will end by boring you; I have had 
no letters from you so far today, I hope that’s a pleasure in store 
for this evening. 

King Joseph has composed a short article for the Moruteur, 
following on what you wrote to me yesterday, I hope you will 
like it; he is also going to put one in the news-sheets. Crowds of 
people were with me at Mass, and were thrilled with the good 
news I had had; everyone looked extremely happy and gay. 

Your son has been watching all the officers of the National 
Guard coming to take the oath to King Joseph, there were more 
than 300 of them. They tell me he was rather taken aback at 
their shouting ‘ Long live the King ! ’ and began to cry, but Mme 
de Montesquieu soon calmed him down; apart from that he has 
been very sweet and has told me to tell you that he’s eaten up all 
his spinach — there’s a staggering piece of news for you ! — but 
it means a great deal to him because he had to overcome one of 
his pet aversions. 

I am keeping fairly well on the whole, but am rather out of 
sorts tonight with one of those indispositions which will last a 
day or two. I went out for a walk today, the weather is really 
spring-like. Good-bye, my Dearest, all my fond love. 

Your Darling Louise 


From one day to the next, Marie-Louise alternated between hope 
and fear. On 13th February she heard the triumphant order of the day 
read out at the guard-house of the Tuileries; two hours later, the 
Minister of Police announced that the enemy had entered Fontaine- 
bleau. 


NapoleorCs letter of the morning of i^th February 1814 m missing. 
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[44] 

\Paris\ i^th February 1814 
My Darling, I was just going to answer your yesterday’s letter 
when I got the one you wrote this morning; I can hardly wait for 
the news you hope to let me have this evening, and have asked 
to be wakened in the night if it comes; I hope today will bring 
you all the success you expected. 

I have seen M* Gourgault^ who gave me the latest news of you. 
He said you were quite happy and cheerful, which I was delighted 
to hear; you know I promised you to try not to worry at all, 
well, ever since you’ve been having these wonderful successes, 
I’ve managed it fairly well. At 5 o’clock one of the Due de 
Reggio’s* aides-de-camp arrived and went to see the King, I 
don’t know what he has brought. I’m so afraid it may be bad 
news, because no one has told me a thing about it. 

I will carry out your orders about the courier; when he 
handed me the sword I was on horseback; I told the Prince* to 
give him 20 napoleons, but he hadn’t the money on him. I 
enquired whether he had paid them, but I don’t think he has, so 
I have told them to give the man 3000 francs. I have also told the 
Grand Chamberlain to let me have presents for the officers you 
send. 

I found the Arch-Chancellor thoroughly depressed this morn- 
ing, and it seems I made the same impression on him, because he 
came to tell King Joseph that I looked very downcast, whereas 
I was really feeling very cheerful. 

Your son is wonderfully well, in high spirits and as good as 
gold; he talks very clearly now. After the family dinner yester- 
day evening he had a lovely time, the King made him the Great 
Pyramid of Egypt out of cards and he was delighted with it. 

I am keeping fairly well; I had a bad stomach-ache this morn- 
ing, it’s better now, but I stayed in my room. Good-bye, my 
Dearest, give a thought sometimes to the one who loves you so 
very dearly. 

Your Darling Louise 

Turning back towards Bliicher on the 12th, Najfoleon was at 
Montmirail on the 14th, and launched an attack on Kleist who was 
* General Gourgaud. * Oudinot. Joseph. ■ 
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in command of the last Prussian corps to remain intact. Grouchy’s 
charge turned the battle into a Prussian rout — the result was the 
victory of Vauchamp. 

Napoleon made ready to pursue as far as Chalons the remnants of 
the army led by Bliicher, who was planning to retreat in the direction 
of Nancy. The news reaching the Emperor from the Bohemian army 
stopped him. 

[45] 

Montmiraily i/^th [February 1814] 9 p.m. 
My dearest Louise, I have some good news to give you. I have 
beaten General Kleis[t] who had 36 battalions with him. I took 
8000 prisoners and killed 4000 of his troops; I took 10 flags and 
3 guns without having more than 200 or 300 dead and wounded. 
The cavalry of my Guard covered themselves with glory. Have 
30 guns fired and an article inserted in the Moniteur. 

All my love 
Nap 


[46] 

[Pam] \<)th February 1814, 7 p.m. 
My Darling, At i o’clock I got your letter telling me that you 
have won a victory over General Kleist and taken 8000 prisoners, 
it really is wonderful to be gaining so much ground every day, 
I am so glad, you really^are getting us quite used to successes — 
not that we shall ever get bored with them; there is one in par- 
ticular that J’m still longing for, I mean the one you simply must 
win ovef P“ Schwarzenberg. I am very vexed that you have 
been unable to pass through Paris on your way to meet him, I 
should have been overjoyed to hold you in my arms, and I 
venture to flatter myself that you too would have been just the 
least bit pleased to see me again. 

I will have the bulletins you sent me inserted in the Moniteur 
tomorrow, the King has written an article about yesterday’s 
affair. I had a thirty-gun salute fired, everyone thought it was 
Prince Schwarzenberg you had defeated, his army is held in 
great fear here. I went to see the Queen of Spain this morning, 
she is still very ill. I found Madame and Queen Hortense with 
her, so I saw the whole family. King Louis called on me after- 
wards. 
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Your son is wonderfully well; I won’t write any more now 
as I started such a violent headache when I was out walking 
that I shall just have to go to bed. I will write at greater length 
tomorrow, meanwhile I send you a kiss and love you very dearly. 

Your Darling Louise 


[47] 


[i^th February 1814] 

My Darling, I have had no letters from you today, and no news- 
papers either. I am moving towards Brie-Contre-Aubert.^ I 
am in very good health. I hope soon to be rid of all our enemies, 
at least to push them many a day’s march away from Paris. All 
my love. Your faithful 

Nap 


Give my son a kiss. 


The Empress’s reply seems to indicate that the previous le 
written on 15 th February, not i6th, as Madelin presumed. Leaving 
Nogent, Napoleon left Oudinot and Victor in the Seine valley to hold 
off Schwarzenberg. Driven back, they summoned the Emperor who, 
at Guignes, was about to embark on a fresh manoeuvre. 

[48] 

[Paris^ i6th February [1814] 8 [a.m,] 
My Darling, I have sent you one letter by the orderly and another 
by one of King Joseph’s couriers, and this, which Gourgault 
is taking, is the third I have written, so you can’t accuse me of 
laziness; I only wishyow could contrive to send me news as often, 
it would take a courier every hour to keep my mind at rest, I am 
so terribly eager to hear from you. 

I am sending you a portrait of the little King painted on my 
comfit-box, I heard you wanted one like it; I do hope it will please 
you and that sometimes when you look at it you will think just 
a little about the one who gave him to you. Your son and I are 
both very well. I envy Gourgault his good luck in seeing you 
face to face, but until such good fortune comes my way, I remain 
my whole life long 

Your Darling Louise 
^ For Brie-Comte-Robert. 
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[49] 

[Paris^ i 6 th February [1814] 10.30 a.m. 
My Darling, At 2 o’clock in the morning I received your undated 
letter, written yesterday I imagine, I can hardly believe you are 
not hearing from me regularly; I write twice a day and always put 
the time at which I send my letters off. 

I had the article printed in the Moniteur yesterday, you will 
probably get them all today. I do wish that what you say would 
come true, and that your enemies might soon be miles away 
from here, this time I hate them more than ever before. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is very well indeed and is making 
such a din in my dressing-room that I hardly know what Pm 
writing a^bout, he is turning all my things upside down and he 
says he loves you with all his heart. 

I am keeping very well, my headache has absolutely vanished. 
Lwill write at length this evening, meantime I send you an 
imaginary hug. 

Your Darling Louise 


Good news arrived from Montereau. 


[50] 

Guignes, i 6 th [February 1814] 6 p.m. 
My Darling, I received your letter this morning at 10 . 1 was glad 
to find you were in good health and pleased with your son. 
Give him a’ kiss from me. I hope to send you some good news 
tomorrow. 

My health is very good. 

Good-bye, my dearest Louise. All my love. 

Nap 

The news coming in from Italy depressed the Empress : the Viceroy 
of Italy was putting up a stout defence on the Adige against the Aus- 
trians, who, however, were counting on speedy reinforcements from 
the King of Naples. Consequently Eugene was to find himself pre- 
vented from marching to join Augereau in an attempt to cut the Aus- 
trian lines of communication to eastern France. Marie-Louise continued 
to plead the Viceroy’s'cause. 
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[51] 

Paris y i 6 th February 1814, 6 p.m. 
My Darling, I have already written once this morning by the 
orderly, and am going to write again by one of the King’s 
couriers, who I hope will get my letter to you more speedily; 
the orderlies have been taking ages to bring letters for quite a 
time now, and I’m going to try and see whether you hear from • 
me more quickly this way. 

I held a Council of Ministers this morning, only a very short 
one, they never last long when you are not there, the Arch- 
Chancellor doesn’t like them any more than I do. I talked a lot 
about you to the King this morning, you know it’s my pet sub- 
ject of conversation, in fact talking about you and thinking 
about you are my sole occupations at the moment. I am im- 
mensely pleased to hear about the handsome victory the Viceroy 
has won over M^ de Bellegarde,^ the news of which must have 
been brought you by M*" Tascher.^ Queen Hortense has told me 
that the Viceroy is in a most cruel dilemma because of the Vice- 
reine, she is so ill that she can’t be moved, so he is afraid he may 
have to leave her in the power of either the Austrians or the 
King of Naples — how desperately worried that poor woman 
must be, I think I should die if I were in her place. 

I am very well indeed this morning, your excellent news is 
doing me a world of good, but don’t* immediately jump to the 
conclusion that it was lack of courage that was making me ill, 
the King can vouch for it that I’ve had plenty all J:he time. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is wonderfully w^l and has 
been galloping up and down the terrace, which has done him a 
lot of good because the weather’s marvellous, though rather 
chilly. 

Good-bye, Darling, all my fondest love. 

Your true and loving Louise 

On 17th February, Napoleon marched towards Nangis. At Mor- 
mant, he came in contact with Wittgenstein’s Russian Corps, and com 
pelled him to retreat beneath a rain of cannon-balls. The Allies hastened 
towards Montereau where they hoped to recross the Seine. 

^ Austrian field-marshal. 

* Marshal Berthier’s aide-de-camp. 
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[ 5*1 

Nangis, I'jth \FebTua.ry 1814] 4 p.m. 
My dearest Louise, I had two letters written to you on the battle- 
field to give you some good news. I have taken 6000 Russian 
prisoners, and defeated Wit[t]genstein’s Corps, taking 15 of his 
guns and 50 artillery wagons. Several generals have been cap- 
• tured; my troops are following up the enemy in the direction of 
Mont[e]reau, Provins and Bray. By tonight the whole of the big 
enemy army will have retreated across the Seine in great disorder. 

Good-bye, my dearest. A kiss to my son. I have given the 
necessary instructions to enable you to have 30 guns fired. 

Nap 

Marie-Louise considered it her duty to appear in public, on the ter- 
race of the Tuileries overlooking the banks of the Seine: it could not 
then be said that she and the little King had left. 


[53] 

[Paris\ i^th February [1814] 4 />.m. 
My Darling, At 3 o’clock this morning I received your letter 
from Guignes dated 6 p.m. yesterday, I do thank you for writing 
so promptly, I hope you were pleased that I had done the same. 
I wrote to you three times yesterday. I am waiting most impa- 
tiently for the good news you are expecting to send me; I hope 
after that we. shall be rid of all the enemy armies which have 
entered Fijince. 

I begged M' Gourgault to tell you he had found me quite 
calm and unafraid, I fear the Arch-Chancellor, who was 
thoroughly frightened Iiimself, thought I was in the same state, 
and I should have been very upset if you had thought I really 
was. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is wonderfully well, very gay 
and in fine form; he was so naughty when he was in here with me 
that there was absolutely no dealing with him; he came to my 
luncheon and threw the water-jug down, and the glass after it, 
which made everybody laugh. 

I am very well indeed and have been for a walk on the terrace 
to keep people from saying I have left. There is a certain amount 
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of uneasiness in Paris over the corps which has been moving on 
Soissons and Sens, and a lot of people still seem to be leaving. 
They say crowds flocked around Mme Anatole de Montesquiou’s 
carriage at Chateaudun because they thought it was your son 
escaping. Today the Place Vendome is packed with people to 
watch the prisoners passing through. 

I have just this moment received the news sent me by the Due 
de Bassano for the Moniteur, it will be inserted tomorrow. I’ll 
write again this evening, so will leave you now, but my thoughts 
will be ever near you. 

Your Darling Louise 


[54a] 

[Pam] I'jth February [1814], 10 p.m. 
My Darling, For a week now you have been receiving nothing 
but letters of congratulation from me and only three hours, ago 
I heard of your victory over General Pahlen. Thank you so 
much for the sabre you have sent me. Since then I have also had 
the Grand Marshal’s^ letter telling me you are following up 
your successes, so I’m fully expecting to be wakened up again 
in the middle of the night; the most welcome feature of all this is 
the assurance that you are not running into danger; I need to 
hear it over and over again, because I always have a suspicion 
that on this particular subject you may not be telling me the 
truth. I had money given to the couriers as you told me to. You 
will almost certainly sleep at Nangis tonight, I hope you’ll be 
rather more comfortable there than you have been /or the past 
few nights, I’m always so afraid you are overtiring yourself, I 
do beg you most earnestly to have a care for your health. 

I have just this moment received your letter written at 4 
o’clock this afternoon, it is sweet of you to write to me so 
promptly, and I’m very happy to know you are keeping well and 
that the army has crossed to the other side of the Seine. 

Your son sends you a kiss and is wonderfully well this even- 
ing. I am very well too, no one could be anything else with all 
this good news. Everyone is very pleased indeed. They say the 
prisoners have been very well treated and have been given food 
and money. 

^ Bertrand. 
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Good-bye, my Dearest, I hope I shall be wakened up again 
tonight with good news from you. 

Your Darling Louise 

I have had the guns fired as you ordered. 

Even before fighting could begin, Schwarzenberg had requested a 
cease-fire, which Napoleon was now unwilling to grant unless the 
Allies had ‘purged his territory of their presence’. He would consent 
to an armistice only if its terms formed the preliminaries of a peace 
based on the Frankfurt proposals, namely: natural frontiers and com- 
plete independence. As a result, the Emperor was to find himself in 
conflict with public opinion in Paris. 

[54b] 

Nangis, lith [February 1814], 7 a.m. 
My* Dearest, My affairs are going so well that Schwarzenberg 
asked me for an armistice last night. I have given him no answer. 

I hope we shall have peace in a few days’ time, a lasting peace, 
worthy of me and worthy of France. Give a kiss to my son and 
all my love. Good-bye, dearest Louise. 

Nap 


[55] 

[Paris] lith February 1814, lo p.m. 
My Darling, J received your morning letter two hours ago, 
thank you jo much for writing so promptly and especially for 
giving me such good news. I am delighted to think you may 
have peace in a few days’ time, and above all a lasting peace, 
because if you had made a bad one, I feel sure you wouldn’t 
have kept it long. How cowardly of P®® Schwarzenberg to ask 
for an armistice just at this moment ! It gives one a deplorable 
impression of his character and of that of the Allies too, they 
must have a wholesome fear of you and your victories, I hope 
they have precious few of their own. I am expecting you to tell 
me of a fresh victory over P®® Schwarzenberg tomorrow or the 
day after. They are already discussing it in Paris, they say a 
courier has arrived at the Exchange with the news that you have 
taken 20,000 prisoners. I hope that will really happen tomorrow 
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or the next day, meanwhile I implore you not to run into danger 
and to take care of yourself, you know it’s the only sure way of 
keeping me calm and cheerful. 

On the way back from the Bois de Boulogne, where I went 
for a drive, I met the last prisoners of the column which marched 
through today, they looked very wretched 'and were covered 
with rags, I was told they were Prussians. The Arch-Chancellor 
told me there was no fresh news, and I’ve seen the King, who 
brought me 'news of you as soon as it reached him, he realises I 
simply must hear several times a day how you are getting on. 

Your son is well, he sends you a kiss and is full of life, I've 
given him a drum which has charmed him so much that he could 
scarcely eat any dinner, so I’ve vowed never again to give him a 
new toy at that time of day. 

I am feeling perfectly well and have never been better than 
during the last few days. Crowds of people have been t^ my 
receptions, but I have said nothing about the good news in your 
letter, as I was not at all sure whether it could be made public. All 
my fond love. 

Your true and loving Louise 

Moving on towards the Surville plateau, above Montereau, Napo- 
leon, who himself directed the firing, swept it clear of Bianchi’s Austrian 
corps and a joint force of Russian arfd Wiirttemberg troops. Des- 
perately hard-pressed, the Wurttembergers and Austrians had no time 
to blow up the bridge at Montereau. 


[56] 

Mont[e\reau, lith February 1814, 6 p.m. 
My dearest Louise, I am feeling tired. I have had a splendid day; 
I defeated Bianchi’s corps 2 divisions strong, and the Wiirttem- 
bergers. I captured 4000 of them, killed 2000, took 6 guns and 
large numbers of wagons; best of all I carried the bridge at 
Monte[reau] before they could cut it. I am closing in on the 
enemy, I have captured 2 Austrian colours, one general and 
several colonels. 

Good-bye, my darling. All my love. 
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[57] 

[Pam] 19M February [1814] 11 a.m. 
My Darling, I am sending this note by a courier who is sup- 
posed to be leaving at once, I have had no news of you today, 
I do hope I shall hear in the course of the day. The King has 
sent to tell me that you won a victory over the Bavarians yester- 
day. I am so delighted. 

Your son is well. I am feeling marvellous myself. Good-bye, 
my Dearest, I’ll write a longer letter this evening. All my fond 
love. 

Your true and loving Louise 


[58] 

i^th [February 1814], rumn 
My Dearest, I was so tired last night that I slept 8 hours on end. 
Ha'yte 30 guns fired in honour of the fight at Montereau. It is 
necessary, when I write to you to have guns fired, that you 
should write a letter to tne Minister of War, signed by you, and 
that you should tell him of any advantage I write to you about, 
until peace is signed, for the Minister of War should always be 
informed of military developments direct. 

Good-bye, my dearest Louise. All my love. 

Nap 

On the 14th, however, the Allies drew so near to Fontainebleau 
that three regiments of Austrian cavalry appeared at Essonne, a 
development which terrified Marie-Louise and which accounts for the 
following strictures on her former compatriots. 

[59] 

[Pam] i^th February [1814], 10 p.m. 
My Darling, This evening at five o’clock I received the letter you 
wrote at eight yesterday evening. It has taken an endless time to 
come. It is so unsatisfactory not to be able to get news of you 
more quickly. I have already written once this morning to con- 
gratulate you on your latest successes, they really are splendid, 
it’s the Austrians who are catching it now! I hope they’ll be 
beaten like the others and that you’ll soon compel them to make 
a good peace, they richly deserve to be punished. The most wel- 
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come part of your letters is always the news that you are keeping 
well and thank goodness it recurs in all of them. There is great 
rejoicing in Paris at the good news you have sent us; everyone is 
looking much more cheerful, and even those who were really 
scared have grown quite brave. 

The Arch-Chancellor has told me nothing fresh, except that 
in Calais they refused to believe the good news, it seems that the 
man who is acting as temporary mayor was responsible for the 
whole thing. 

Your son is very well and is growing most inquisitive, when 
anyone whispers in my ear he immediately wants to know what 
it's all about and gets terribly annoyed when we don’t tell him, 
but you’ll be even more surprised to learn that he’s got a sweet- 
heart; it’s Mme de Montesquiou’s grand-daughter; whenever she 
comes to see him, he keeps taking her away into corners to kiss 
her and hides so that no one will see him, yesterday evenipg he 
kept calling her ‘my dear love’ the whole time. 

I am very well indeed except for a heavy cold in my head, I 
can’t think where I caught it. I only hope it won’t keep me from 
attending Mass tomorrow, although now the news is so good it 
wouldn’t really be very inconvenient. 

I have just got your morning letter. I am truly delighted to 
hear you are taking care of yourself and that at long last you 
have had a whole night’s sound sleep. 

I intend writing this very evening to the Minister of War 
about firing the guns, I don’t know whether h.e will fire them 
tomorrow morning or tonight, it’s late now, ten o’.clock in fact. 
Everyone has been bombarding me with questions about you, I 
merely say you are well and nothing more, otherwise they 
would lure me into talking too much. 

Goodbye, Dearest, all my fond love. 

Your Darling Louise 

On 2oth February, Napoleon wrote thanking his wife for the comfit- 
box she had sent him. The portrait of the little King painted on the 
gift gave him a useful idea for propaganda. 

The Emperor broke the news to Marie-Louise that the Allieu 
sovereigns had advanced as far as the chateau of Pont-sur-Seine, which 
belonged to Madame, his mother. 
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[<5o] 

Monureauy 2.0th [February 1814], 9 a.m. 
My Dearest, You have sent me a very beautiful comfit-box with 
the portrait of the King of Rome at prayer. I want you to have 
it engraved with the caption: ‘/ pray God to save my father and 
France' This little picture is so interesting that it will please 
everybody. I am sending you Mortemart^ with 10 flags captured 
from the Russians, the Prussians and the Austrians. My health is 
good. The Emperors of Russia and Austria, and the King of 
Prussia were at Pont, at Madame’s; they went from there to 
Bray, and their headquarters were to have been at Fontaine- 
bleau on the 1 8th. They are now making post-haste for Troyes. 
My troops 'have entered Nogent and Sens. Give my son a kiss, 
keep well, and never doubt all my love. 

Nap 


[61] 

[Paris^ 2.0th February 1813 [ = 1814] 
My Darling, I have already written to you once this morning and 
will write again tonight, so am only sending this little note by 
M. de St. Aignan* because I don’t want to miss a single oppor- 
tunity of telling you that I love you with all my heart and am 
terribly sad when you are away. 

I am quite well. My cold . . . [illegible]. Your son is wonder- 
fully fit, both of us send you a kiss. 

Your Darling Louise 


[62] 

[Parish 20th February [1814], after dinner at 4.30 
My Darling, I have not heard from you yet today, though the 
King has told me there is a note for the Moniteur, I can’t imagine 
why there are days when your letters take so long to get here; 
all the time I’m waiting for them to come, I keep thinking hard 
about you and praying for your speedy return. You must be 
dreadfully cold just now, the temperature here has been more 
than five degrees below freezing-point. It must be very, very 
hard for you when you are marching with your army. 

I had such a violent cold last night and all today that I 

^ An orderly officer. 

* Brother-in-law of Caulaincourt. 
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couldn’t possibly go to Mass, all the same I did want to try and 
get dressed, but Corvisart forbade it, he makes out that 1 was 
.feverish last night. In spite of that however, I asked the Arch- 
Chancellor what he thought before I decided what to do. He 
said that since the news was good I really need not go, and I 
took his advice. The King was not anxious td go either, he said 
he didn’t know whether you would approve, but he would 
rather keep in the background than push himself forward too 
much. He also advised me not to have the family dinner-party 
as I had cancelled my reception and was not well, so I did as he 
suggested. 

There is nothing new to report here, I hear there were crowds 
of people at Mass. Your son sends you a kiss, he’s wonderfully 
well and is wearing his National Guard uniform today, it suits 
him beautifully. He was very merry this morning, and told me all 
kinds of stories about the games he’d been playing yesterday. 

All the Princesses are ill, it seems that Madame has a sick- 
headache. I have already written to you once this morning by M. 
de St. Aignan who has left for headquarters. I may perhaps 
write another little note this evening. I shall have to close this 
one as the orderly is ready to go. Good-bye then. Dearest, I love 
you and hug you with all my heart. 

Your Darling Louise 

After the victory of Montereau, Napoleon passed through Bray and 
reached Nogent on 20th February. Half an hour after his arrival he 
scribbled a note to Marie-Louise. 

[63] 

Nogent-sur-Seine, ioth February [1814], 6 p.m. 
My Darling, I have arrived here. The weather is terribly cold 
today, which indicts suffering upon us and has been very useful 
to the enemy, because all the crossings are very good in this sort 
of weather, so that he has been able to evacuate everything in the 
direction of Troyes without trouble and without our being able 
to take half of all he has. My health is good. The Emperor of 
Austria has not got beyond Troyes, the Emperor of Russia was 
at Bray and wanted to sleep at Fontainebleau. 


So 


[Nstpoleon] 
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[<S4] 

[Paris^ loth February [1814], 10 p.m. 
My Dear, I am writing only a short note this evening to tell you 
I have received the letter brought by M. de Mortemart. I have 
such a dreadful cold tonight that I can’t keep my eyes open any 
longer. I questiohed him closely about your health and all the 
details he gave me were quite satisfactory, I’m really delighted 
that you are keeping well. 

I will have your son’s portrait engraved with the motto you 
wrote, I think it will give general pleasure, but it will take at 
least two months to complete. I am so glad you liked it, it makes 
me very happy when I find something that can give you pleasure, 
because I love you so mvfch, my Darling, and I do want you to 
believe that. 

Thank you for the flags you sent me. The little King is inclined 
to be feverish this evening, I think he has caught my cold, but 
don’t worry, it’s not going to be anything much. Good-bye, my 
Darling, I’m off to bed now, my last thought will be of you. 

Your true and loving Louise 


[65] 

[Parish list February 1814 
My Darling, I received your last night's letter at breakfast this 
morning. I am so angry j:hat the cold weather has upset your 
plans, but hope the thaw will soon come so that you won't be 
prevented any longer from taking full advantage of your vic- 
tories. I am deeply touched by the things you repeatedly say 
about your feelings for me, you know I thoroughly deserve 
them, because I love you most devotedly and long to see you 
again, for every day feels like a hundred years. 

They got me to hold a Council this morning about requisi- 
tioning the 2000 horses you ordered from the Minister of War, 
it was agreed to leave it to the individuals concerned to give a 
horse, or the equivalent in money, and the Prefect of Paris will 
make every attempt to get the 2000 horses as quickly as possible. 
The Council lasted a long time, as they were also discussing 
whether the slaughter-houses should be turned into hospitals. 
The King has settled with the Minister of War to hold the 
Presentation of Flag^on Sunday, he thinks it better to wait until 
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then, seeing that most of the National Guard are workmen and 
would lose a day if they were to be called up during the week. 

Your son is in good form today, the feverish chill he had 
yesterday has not developed any further; I sent Corvisart to see 
him this morning, he found him well and said there was no need 
to do anything for it, it was just an ordinary cdd. He still feels a 
little discomfort this evening, but is full of fun, he didn’t want 
any dinner; he is having a lovely time with a set of pictures of 
Russian and French soldiers, the kind you buy on the embank- 
ment, and which Fve given him as a present; he has handed the 
enemies over to Albert and kept the others for himself. 

I still have a heavy cold, I went out of doors for a little while 
in spite of the pronouncements of the medical faculty, which I 
never listen to, and as it was bitterly cold I feel very much the 
worse for it, I have such a raging headache tonight that I’m just 
about at the end of my tether and I think I shall have to go to bed 
instead of holding my reception. It’s terribly cold, about [6.^] or 
7 degrees. 

I spent the morning re-reading all your letters, it was a most 
moving experience, all the loving things you say in them stir my 
heart so deeply and bring back memories of the past two years 
spent apart from you, and for me so full of sadness, but I hope 
you’ll come back very soon. In the meantime, whilst I’m waiting 
for you, fondest love from 

Your Darling Louise 

On that same day, Napoleon ordered the Director of Museums, 
Vivant-Denon, to engrave the little King’s portrait ‘immediately’; 
Denon at once entrusted the task to the artist Bouillon, but with the 
suggestion that the motto be altered to ‘May God guard my father 
and France’, since the word ‘save’ might possibly ‘cause a sensation’. 

[ 66 ] 

Nogent, list [February 1814], 4 p.m. 
My Darling, I have just received your letter of the 20th at to 
o’clock at night. The portrait of the little King with the caption 
God save my father and France should be engraved in 36 hours’ 
time. A well-finished copy can be made in 2 minutes. Give orders 
for it to be done and on sale in Paris withiu 48 hours. Good-bye, 
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my darling, tell me your cold has left you and that you are well 
again. 

Nap 

Meanwhile Augereau, Due de Castiglione, was driving Napoleon to 
despair by his inactivity. Given the'task of falling on Schwarzenberg’s 
rear with the Army of Lyons, he made no move of any kind. For this 
reason the Emperor resorted to a most unusual method of forcing 
him to march. 


[67] 

Nogenty 22nJ [February 1814], 9 a.m. 
My Darling, Have theDuchesse de Castiglione sent for. Tell her 
to write and tell her husband that he must be asleep, that he 
ought already to have freed Mont-Blanc, and the Aisne Depart- 
ment and dislodged the enemy. Let her write to him to that effect 
and urge him to fight well. My health is good, the weather is 
very fine, but rather cool. Good-bye, my sweet. All my love. A 
kiss to the little King. 

Nap 


[ 68 ] 

[Paris] 22nd February 1814, 10 p.m. 
My Darling, On waking this morning I got your letter written 
at 4 p.m. on the 21st. I loved it, because you say you are think- 
ing about m«, and that is a very great comfort. It is just 4 weeks 
today since you left and they have seemed like so many centuries 
to me, I love you far too much to bear your absence patiently. 

I will attempt the impossible and try to have the engraving of 
the little King completed within 36 hours, but I don't think it 
can be done. M. Denon, to whom I have spoken about it, says it 
will take at least until Thursday evening, and will be very rough 
and unfinished at that. The engraver will hurry on with it as fast 
as ever he can. Would you not prefer to have him dressed as a 
National Guardsman rather than as a Polish lancer, I think it 
would please people in Paris.^ 

This morning the King read me a letter you had written him 
abou*- the letters I am to write to various cities, the Due de 
Cadore has drawn up two rough drafts which the King has almost 
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certainly sent you, he thought several of the expressions had 
better be toned down, as he said they would sound too vigorous 
coming from me. You are certainly going to give me plenty of 
hard work writing all these letters, but when it is in your in- 
terests, nothing is too much trouble, and even if it meant sitting 
up night after night, I would do it gladly. 

Your son is very well, he still has a heavy cold but the 
feverishness has quite gone. Corvisart told me this morning that 
if he were not a King, no one would pay the least attention to 
this little indisposition df his, so that will show you it’s nothing 
much, besides, he’s as merry as a lark and thrilled at having a 
Madras handkerchief round his head, because it gives him a 
chance to inform everybody he sees tliat he’s a Colonel in the 
Lancers, wounded in the head by a bullet in the last battle. 

My cold is taking its course. I’m going out in spite of it, 
you know I never fuss about colds, so mine last rather longer 
than other people’s; I am coughing a good deal, but apart from 
that am really very well. 

I went out just for a little while this morning, it was intensely 
cold. Madame called in to see me after I got back, she is fairly 
well. The Queen of Spain is ill, she has such wretched health, 
it’s a whole week now since she had even a spoonful of soup, so 
naturally she is extremely weak. 

I hope I shall hear from you this evening, I am so used to 
your writing regularly that I don’t expect to be left one single 
day without a letter, but it’s a sweet habit you have, and one 
which is exceedingly good for 

Your Darling Louise 

The wish expressed by Marie-Louise about the little King’s en- 
graving was granted: on 28th February, the Due de Cadore com- 
manded, by order of the Emperor, that he be depicted also in the 
uniform of the National Guard. 


[69] 

[Paris\ xyd February 1814 
My Darling, At i o’clock in the night I got your letter of 9 a.m. 
yesterday, and although I intend writing to you this evening, I 
am taking advantage of the mid-day courilr to send you a few 
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lines in reply. The article tor the Moniteur came in rather late, it 
was four o’clock, I sent it straight away to the Due de Cadore, 
who sent word back that it would have to be inserted tomorrow, 
as the Moniteur had already been printed. 

I will do as you ask about the Duchesse de Castiglione, I 
don’t know yet 'which of us will be the more embarrassed, for 
you know how exceedingly timid I am by nature, but when it’s 
a question of doing you a service, my courage increases. 

Your son is still coughing a little this morning and is very full 
of cold, but he’s very lively, and jus< at this moment is busy 
playing with all his might and main. 

I am keeping very well, my cold is still taking its course. M. 
Corvisartwas scolding rtie just now for not taking the medicines 
he prescribes, but I’m just a little sceptical on the subject; he 
begs me to present his respects to you. The Duchesse de Casti- 
gjjone is just being announced, so I must stop now and will give 
you an account of the visit a little later on. Good-bye, my 
Dearest, I love you and send you a fond kiss. 

Your true and loving Louise 


[70] 

[Paris^ February 1814, 10 p.m. 
My Darling, I have already written to you once today, this 
morning before the Council, but I don’t want to go to bed 
without writing just a line. It’s a sweet habit I’ve grown into and 
one I simply, can’t break, because so long as you are away, it’s 
the only pleasure left to me. The Council this morning was a 
very short one, I don’t think it lasted twenty minutes in all, 
there was nothing of interest, and the Minister of Marine, who 
usually talks at far greater length than anyone else, had nothing 
of importance to say. 

Before that I saw the Duchesse de Castiglione, the poor 
woman came in thoroughly frightened and in floods of tears, 
convinced that either her Husband or her brother was dead and 
that you had asked me to break the news to her. I told her what 
you had said to me and she replied that she was quite sure it was 
not her Husband’s fault that he was so late advancing, he had 
been compelled to wait for the troops coming from Catalonia, 
but nevertheless site would write to him and was certain he 
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wished for nothing better than a chance of proving his com- 
plete devotion to you. 

My son is quite well, and more comfortable than he was last 
night, though he still has a very bad cold, but he’s playing about 
this evening and listening most intently to the tale of Tom 
Thumb which Mme de Montesquiou is telling him. 

I am very well in spite of my cold which still persists. I have 
been to see the Queen of Spain who is really quite ill. Do, please, 
believe that I love you very fondly. 

Your Darling Louise 

With a view to encouraging Marie-Louise to win back her father’s 
support, Napoleon made out that he had' been the dupe of his Allies 
and that he himself was kindly disposed towards the Austrians. 

The Emperor’s entry into Troyes on the 24th was a triumph. 

[71] 

7 >[oy^j] i^th [February 1814], 8 p.m. 
My Dearest, The weather is very cold. I am rather tired. I have 
pushed on south of the Marne as far as Bar-sur-Seine and intend 
to continue. ‘ Papa Francois* was at Troyes, very sad and worried, 
and seeing but little of the Russians. They are not very fond of 
each other. The French like the Austrians better than the rest of 
them. My health is good. I give yOu a kiss. Good-bye, my 
darling. 

Nap 


[72] 

[Paris^ i^th February 1814, 10 p.m. 
My Darling, I am desperately anxious at not hearing from you 
for 36 hours, I do hope news comes tonight, or else I shall be 
most upset. I shall be afraid something has happened to you. 
You have got me into the adorable habit of receiving letters 
once or twice every day. 

The bulletin printed in this morning's Moniteur has caused 
much alarm, because it seems to hint that peace may not be 
expected after all. The King foresaw what would happen when 
I gave it him to read, but daren’t cut out that sentence without 
your permission, they say people are even mbre seriously alarmed 
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in Paris. I may turn out to be one of the calmest of the lot, I have 
such complete confidence in your success that I am not in the 
least afraid; not that I’m light-hearted for how can I be when 
you are far away? I shall hold an extraordinary Council of 
Ministers tomorrow to deal with the two matters you have 
referred to the Arch-Chancellon 

Your son is still a little out of sorts in the evenings, not exactly 
feverish, but terribly tired, as a result of the heavy cold he’s had 
and which has settled on his chest. They are going to give him 
some ipecacuanha syrup tomorrow, n6t to make him sick but 
to cut the phlegm. I feel happier about him tonight than I did 
yesterday. He is coughing less and is more ready to play. 

I am keeping fairly well, I have cured my cold by taking it out 
for a walk in spite of what the doctors advised, I have been out 
again today as far as Bagatelle in lo degrees of cold. I do so pity 
yQur poor troops, they must be suffering dreadfully, but my 
chief worry is to know whether you yourself have caught cold or 
got overtired. 

M. Corvisart has begged me to recommend a friend of his 
called M. de Leval, a collector of taxes; he wants you to be kind 
enough to appoint him to the post of Receiver-General of the 
Drome Department which has just fallen vacant, I have asked 
him to let me have a formal petition so that I can send it you. 

I have just seen your*son who is sleeping very peacefully, I 
don’t think he’ll be feverish again tonight. Good-bye, my 
Darling, warmest love from 

Your Darling Louise 

Now, to the Emperor’s great satisfaction, there began from the 
Vosges to the Aisne the general uprising, the revolt of the ‘blue 
shirts’, which filled the Allies with alarm. The account of his father- 
in-law given here by Napoleon is a complete fabrication. 

[73] 

7 rqye[j,] I'^th [February 1814], 2 p.m. 
My dearest Louise, The cold weather here is most painful for 
poor soldiers who are obliged to be in the saddle night and day. 
Your father was at Troyes, very downcast and rather ill, he did 
not see much of th# Russians — they do not like each other. You 
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had better write to him complaining that he does not let you hear 
from him, that he has forgotten you, and that, while serving the 
interests of his monarchy, he might help us; that he should be 
reasonable and have a will of his own, and not be the instrument 
of England and Russia. In short, write him a strong letter com- 
mending to him your interests and those of your son. Tell him 
at the same time that we are determined to die rather than agree 
to a shameful and unfair peace, which, moreover, would be a 
bad policy, for it would not last. Good-bye, my darling. All my 
love. 

Nap 

My troops have entered Bar-sur-Seine and Vendeuvre. I am 
very pleased with my people; they are' filled with enthusiasm and 
keenness. They kill a great many of their enemies piecemeal. 
The Cossacks are committing horrors. The Emperor Alexander 
is much hated here. Your father is esteemed and better liked, but 
he kept on declaring he could do nothing. He spent the day 
walking about in his garden, went out rarely and saw but few 
people. 

The Special Commissioners who, since the beginning of the year, 
had been dispatched into the provinces to speed up the carrying 

out of defence measures, had a task fraught with difficulty. 

€ 

[74] 

[Parw] 25M February [1814], 10 p.m. 
My Darling, I spent a really wretched night until I got M. Fain’s 
letter telling me about your successful cavalry engagement on the 
23rd, I badly needed some such news, I was terribly anxious, I 
don’t know why, but I often feel like that when you are away. I 
am always afraid something is happening to you. I can hardly 
wait to hear the details, and most of all I long for a little note 
from you telling me you are well, because I haven’t had a single 
letter from you for forty-eight hours. 

I have had the thirty guns fired as you ordered, I wrote to the 
Minister of War about it. I have held a special Council today to 
deal with those two reports from the Minister of the Treasury 
that you referred to the Arch-Chancellor. It seems these Gentle- 
men were in favour of letting the Special* Commissioners stay 
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on in the provinces, nothing was settled about the second 
matter. 

Your son is quite well, his cold is getting better and he is 
hardly coughing at all now, this morning he took the ipecacuanha 
syrup which has had no effect so far; he has had a really raging 
toothache this evening and has teen in great pain, but nothing 
can be done about it, it comes from a decayed tooth. Dubois^ is 
talking of pulling it, but we shall never get him to agree to such 
an operation, for if anyone so much as mentions putting a piece 
of cotton in the tooth, he screams his hea’d off. He is very dejected 
because his little playmate has a chill. 

I am &irly well, I still have occasional bouts of coughing, but 
that will piss. 

I have just this moment received your yesterday evening’s 
letter which has completely set my mind at rest about your safety 
and has given me great pleasure, because I see you are thinking 
of me continually, in spite of all the important things you have to 
do. I wish my father would get so sick of the Russians that he 
would throw in his lot with you, for really the Russians are such 
horrible people, just to read in the newspapers about all the 
outrages they have committed makes one shudder. I have 
seen the Arch-Chancellor and Queen Hortense, it was lovely to 
be able to tell them I’d heard from you. 

Good-bye, Dearest, I Ibve you and kiss you with all my heart. 

Your Darling Louise 

At Lassigny, General Flahaut conferred with the representatives of 
the Allied generals, with a view to concluding an armistice still based 
on the Frankfurt proposals, as Napoleon had instructed. The suggested 
frontier, passing from Antwerp — a port vital to the Imperial fleet — 
through Mainz to Chamb^ry was, however, considered unacceptable. 

[75] 

Troye\s^, 26th [February 1814], 3 p.m. 
My dearest Louise, The weather is still very cold today, though 
I was hoping it would become milder. My health is very good; I 
hope to hear from you that the little King is well and that he has 
got rid of his cold. My troops are at Bar-sur-Aube and at 

A sutgeon. 
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Chdtillon-sur-Seine. It appears that your father does not like the 
Russians, he sees the Emperor Alexander but very rarely. They 
are negotiating a truce; I do not know whether they will be 
successful. Good-bye, my dearest Louise. All my love. 

Keep well, a kiss to the little King. 

Nap 

At Troyes there was another victory — but ‘only a victory*. The 
dust on the courier’s shoes, as Parisians did not fail to observe, was 
too recent to allay their feJ^rs. 


m 

[Parish z 6 th February 1^14, n p.m. 
My Darling, Just as I was sitting down to write to you I got 
your letter dated the 25 th at two o’clock in the afternoon. Thank 
you so much for writing so promptly, it makes me feel nctuch 
better, and I’m far more cheerful when I’ve had a letter from 
headquarters. I will set about writing to my father in the way 
you suggest, and will send you the letter this evening if I can 
possibly get it done by then, if not I will send it by the orderly 
tomorrow morning, together with the copy in French. I am most 
anxious for my letter to produce a good effect — ^and the exact 
effect you want; there was one really dreadful sentence in your 
letter, about your being resolved to die rather than make a dis- 
honourable peace. I do hope the threat will have its effect, but I 
beg you for pity’s sake not to entertain such an idea, it’s too 
frightful, you know that if the least little thing were to happen to 
you it would be the death of me, and I should never have a 
moment’s peace if I thought you meant this seriously, so I beg 
and beseech of you, for pity’s sake my Darling, not to think of 
such a thing. I am really angry with my father for his unwilling- 
ness to come to terms with you, he would be acting in his own 
best interests if he did. I’m sure no good will come of his present 
policy, but he is deluded and led astray by Metternich. 

Your description of the enthusiasm in the district you have 
liberated doesn’t surprise me in the least, for how could it be 
otherwise, you are so kind, so worthy of being loved, certainly 
if everybody could know and appreciate your good qualities as I 
do, no one would ever wish you ill. 
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I enclose a letter from the Queen of Naples which I received 
only today, I should be so glad if you would tell me whether I 
can give her a different answer, or send her news of you, I am so 
sorry for the poor Queen, she is dying of grief. 

The Arch-Chancellor has written me a short reply to the 
speech the Ministet of War is to nuke me tomorrow. I hope you 
* will fike it, I should have been far too stupid to compose one 
myself, besides I was afraid you would scold me if I did. 

Your son sends you a kiss, his cold is gradually clearing up, 
he is in excellent spirits and has been splaying ever since this 
morning, he has had a fairly good dinner and is running about 
a little, a proof that he has almo^ completely recovered, but they 
are going to give him ipecacuanha syrup for another two days 
to break the rest of his phlegm. 

I am keeping well in spite of the bitter cold, which must be 
dreadful for the poor wounded. Instead of doing embroidery, I 
am making lint, my red ladies are doing the same, and in the past 
week we have already made more than four pounds; I am glad 
to think my efforts are helping to relieve the sufferings of some 
poor fellow who is fighting for your cause. 

I have just received your letter and the enclosed bulletin, it 
will be inserted in the Moniteur tomorrow. I will send you the 
letter for my father tomorrow as well, I have no time to copy 
it out before the orderly leaves. Good-bye, my Darling, all my 
warmest love. 

Your Darling Louise 

The Allies, closing their ranks, resumed the negotiations begun at 
Chatillon, with a fixed determination to abide by their previous 
demands, to which, as they well knew, Napoleon would not submit 
after his recent victories. 

Augereau was now on the marcli, but collided with the Prince of 
Hesse-Hombourg, who blocked his advance. The Marshal retreated 
as far as Valence. 


[77] 

7 rqyc[j], 7.6th [February 1814], 6 p.m. 
My Dearest, I am master of Chatillon-sur-Seine. So the Congress 
the Allies intended tfl hold in my country is now under my con- 
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trol. It was out of sheer vainglory that they determined to hold 
the Congress in Burgundy. 

My troops are at Bar-sur-Aube, at Chatillon, at Auxerre. 
Marshal Auger[eau] is marching on Dijon. No armistice has yet 
been signed; we are not agreed as to the line of demarcation. 
The disposition of the inhabitants and peasantry could not pos- . 
sibly be better. They are coming forward to a man. 

The Russians tried to put forward the Bourbons. They were 
laughed at everywhere, and no one would support them. On this 
point the Austrians diij not second them, and would not hear of 
the Bourbons. 

Good-bye, my Darling. I giye you a loving kiss. 

• Nap 

On the following day, Marie-Louise received from the hands of the 
Minister of War, the Due de Feltre, the flags which the Empejror had 
set aside for her. These flags, declared the Empress in the speech of 
which she sent Napoleon a copy, were, in her eyes, ‘ pledges of their 
country’s safety. At sight of them, let all Frenchmen rise up in arms, 
and gather closely around their Monarch and their Father! Their 
courage, guided by his genius, would soon have brought about the 
liberation of their native land.’ 


[78] . 

[Paris^ vjth February [1814], 4 p.m. 
My Darling, This morning before going to Mass, I received your 
dear letter of the 26th, I was very glad to get it, because it makes 
me so happy to hear from you. I do wish the armistice you men- 
tion could be settled, I don’t know why, but I simply daren’t let 
myself hope for it, you know I’m always rather inclined to 
look on the gloomy side. People in Paris are very frightened 
this morning, because of the corps which is advancing from the 
direction of Coulommiers. I saw all the Honourable Gentlemen 
with faces as long as Addles, really I think the women have more 
courage than the men this year. 

I am enclosing the copy of the letter to my father and the 
actual letter as well, I would prefer you to forward it. I have 
fastened it with a flying seal. 

They presented me with the flags this nlorning, I was told my 
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reply was quite good. All the same, I know my heart was 
thumping violently and I was extremely nervous, fortunately 
you make every allowance for me, because I don’t believe I 
carried it off at all well. The parade was marvellous, the National 
Guard turned out in considerable force and looked very smart, 
I^M^here were troops of the line and cavalry too. 

Yoor son enjoyed the parade immensely, he had the little 
Princes with him and they loved it. But your son was very upset, 
they made him keep his bonnet on under his National Guard 
hat, and he kept on insisting, ‘The little King doesn’t want to 
look like a Baby’. He is very well this evening, he slept until six 
o’clock this morning anJKwas/ still very querulous when he 
woke up, I put it down to his toothache which comes on fairly 
often, this cold has made him much thinner, his arms are quite 
puny, but he is definitely better, and I hope I shall soon be able 
to report that he is in his usual health and spirits. 

I am quite well, I am still taking some pills which have almost 
cured me of those griping pains in my stomach, no one can say 
it’s happiness that is curing me. I never have any when I’m 
parted from you. But there, I don’t want to weary you with my 
complainings, it will make you sad. I saw Dubois this morning, 
and he told me he very much hoped to save the life of General 
Chateau,^ I know you will be glad to hear that. 

Do please tell me whether I can receive the Duchesse de 
Rovigo, I have an idea the Duke is angry because I won’t do so, 
he has been looking very surly for some time now. 

It still continues very cold, I forgot to tell you that as the 
hospitals had run out of old linen I sent two carriage-loads of it, 
one to the Guards and the other to troops of the line, and when 
the Honourable Gentlemen said it ought to be reported in the 
papers, I said no, I didn’t think it would show a becoming 
modesty to go boasting like that about my own good deed. I would 
rather have you say I did the wrong thing in refusing than have 
you scold me for boasting about it. Good-bye, my Darling, I 
must stop now for the family dinner-party, I send you a loving 
kiss. 

Your true and loving Louise 


* Huguet-Chliaux, fatally wounded at Montereau. 
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Copy of the letter written to my father. 

[Paris, ^6th February 1814] 

I am very sad at not having heard from you for six weeks, I 
am afraid, dear Papa, that you have completely forgotten me. 
The very thought of such a thing grieves mp to the heart, and is 
perhaps more calculated than anything else to add to my dls'^res?- 
at a time when you are fighting against us, instead of coming to our 
aid, as you might well do, even in the ^■^terests of your own throne. 

I am convinced that you would, in fact, do so, were you to 
turn a deaf ear to the Insinuating words of Russia and England. 
Moreover it is not good poll 'y on your part to offer us a shameful 
and dishonourable peace which ccuid r>ot possibly prove lasting. 
People here are resolved to die rather than accept such terms, 
and think, dear Papa, what would then be my situation, the 
blow would be so terrible that I should never survive it. I do 
earnestly beg you to consider the interests of my son and of 
myself, you know how devotedly I love you and how proud I 
have always been to enjoy your affection; I am hoping you 
will give me fresh proof of it in this matter which so closely 
coincides with the interest of your own throne. 

I beg you to let me have news of your health, I have heard 
you are far from well and the news troubles me greatly. 

I am in poor health myself, my so’: too has been indisposed 
for several days and I have been very worried about him; this 
anxiety, combined with the distress caused me by the Emperor’s 
absence at such a time, cannot possibly contribute to my well- 
being, and consequently it rests with you to lighten at least some 
part of the burden of our cares. In this hope I kiss your hand, and 
am ever your most loving and respectful . . . 

Napoleon’s letter of.ijth February 1814 rV missing. 

The Allies, meanwhile, were beginning to discuss a possible restora- 
tion of the Bourbons. 


[79] 

[Paris\ iStA February 1814, lo a.m. 
My Darling, At one o'clock this morning I received your letter 
of the evening of the 26th, I was most agreeably surprised to hear 
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from you twice in one day. I hope the knowledge that you are 
making me very happy will lessen your aversion to writing. For 
the remainder of the night I had wonderfully pleasant dreams; I 
had been talking about you quite a lot in the course of the 
evening, and so was full of tender thoughts. I had been talking 
tdi^t the many proofs of affection you had so often given me 
-rrir^ subject on '^ich I really love to let myself go. 

I do congratulate ytju on having got your way about where 
the Congress is to be h^, I only wish it could influence their 
attitude, they must be deeply mortified*at not coming to Paris 
as they^ad so loudly proclaimed would, and I hope too 
that th^’ll never go bach^^o thjy^bwn countries, no one wishes 
them ill as ^laote^KearfecH)^ as I do. They have conceived the 
crazy idea of putting the Bourbons forward, they have simply no 
idea how deeply the nation is devoted to you, I am so glad my 
father has not supported them in such a notion. 

You must by now have received the little engraving of your 
son’s portrait, I do hope you liked it. I am very well indeed, 
my cold has quite gone even though the weather continues 
bitterly cold. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is wonderfully well, he was 
still just a little upset yesterday evening, but it lasted only half 
an hour or so, and there was not even an increase in his pulse- 
rate, so the slight iiidispc^sition is all over now, I am so relieved, 
because L couldn’t help being worried about it. 

I will write again this evening, I do hope to hear from you in 
the course of the day. Good-bye, my Darling, I love you and 
send you a fond kiss. 

Your Darling Louise 

In Paris, the young Empress listened a little too readily to the gossip 
which her Lady-in-Waiting poured into her ear about the niece of her 
rival, the Comtesse de Montesquiou. 

[80] 

[Parw] i%th February 1814 
My Darling, I received your letter of the 27th from Arcis-sur- 
Aube just an hour after mine had been sent off. I am delighted 
to see you are drawing a little nearer, and the news will give even 
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greater pleasure in Paris, where the enemy’s advance is causing 
great anxiety; I am not in the least anxious myself, for I have no 
fear when I know you are at the head of the army, but I do live 
in a constant state of nerves lest anything should happen to you, 
but I hope you will be good enough to remember the promise 
you have given me not to run into danger. ■ • 

Please tell me whether you would like irfe to send a fres'^’fettei 
to my father with the engraving of yfVTt son’s portrait; I will 
wait for instructions from you beforCr doing so. 

Your son is wonderfully well this evening, and no longer feels 
any discomfort, he is reillv fit and is playing with his hobby- 
horse. Mme de Montesquioc- is in ? terribly bad temper, as I 
have good cause to know, for she in front 

of me. I’ll tell you all about it when I see you, as it would take 
too long to write, but it has rather lowered my opinion of her, 
especially since she started saying spiteful things about the 
Duchess, whom I like rather better in consequence. She even 
went so far as to tell me that it was the Duchess who had in- 
vented a story that has been going around for the last few days, 
and which the King of Spain told the Duchess and me — and that 
was the very first we’d heard about it — to the effect that Mme 
de Montesquiou’s daughter-in-law and her niece were assaulted 
as they were leaving by the soldiers returning from Spain, I don’t 
know whether it’s true or not, but af'ahy'i.’te Mme de Montes- 
quiou had no right to put the blame on two people who were 
perfectly innocent of the whole thing. I am sure I must be 
boring you with all this tittle-tattle, but I’m telling you about it 
because I’m afraid malicious people may give you a distorted 
version of the business. At any rate you would have approved of 
my conduct, as I met the anger and the insults Mme de Montes- 
quiou poured out in front of me with the cold disdain she 
deserved. But I assure you, you wouldn’t have recognised her, 
she was in such a rage, and that looks so horrid in a woman. I 
haven’t told the Duchess about it, as there seemed no point in 
doing so and it would only upset her. 

I am keeping very well, the weather is getting much milder, I 
am so glad for your sake. Good-bye, my Dearest, I love you and 
send you an adoring kiss. 

Your true and faithful Louise 
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On 2 1 St February Napoleon had addressed a somewhat truculent 
letter to the Emperor of Austria. He received only an evasive reply. 

Napoleon attempted to hem Bliicher in between the Marne and the 
Aisne by forcing him back against the Aisne. Leaving Troyes on the 
27th, he arrived at the chateau of Esternay on the following day; 

again marchlll on Paris, but came up against Marmont and 
f^rtier^Having crossell^he Marne, the Emperor’s one thought was 
to march straight toward^^e Aisne in order to entrap Bliicher be- 
tween his own forces, the marshals and the river. Late on ist March, 
he reached Jouarre. 

[s-Jr 

ist March [1814], 6 p.m. 
My Dearest, 1 nave received your letter of the 28th. I have sent 
you your father’s letter. A worthy and upright man, he is so often 
led astray! All this will turn to his confusion, but meanwhile he 
is injuring us a great deal. 

We have had the rain behind us all day today. I have cap- 
tured some baggage, taken 3 or 400 prisoners and driven back 
the enemy to the right bank of the Marne. We will see what can 
be done tomorrow. Good-bye, my dearest Louise, keep well 
and give my son a kiss. 

Nap 


[82] 

{Paris^ 1st March 1814, 10 p.m. 
My Dearest, No news from you today, and Fd almost decided 
to be cross about it, because they said you were in Meaux, but 
the King has told me that you are further away, so I won’t scold 
you; I imagine you were in the saddle all day yesterday and had 
no opportunity of writing, but at least you will have been think- 
ing about me a little and that’s a great comfort. 

People in Paris are still very frightened and a lot of them are 
convinced the Cossacks will get here tomorrow, but do believe 
me. Darling, when I say that I myself am not in the least wor- 
ried, on the contrary I have never felt so brave and so well, and 
if I am sad and distressed, it is simply and solely because you are 
away. 

Today I signed a whole mass of things connected with the 
Council of State. You must have been very amused at my 
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account of Mme de Montesquiou’s angry outburst. Today, when 
she is somewhat calmer, she said someone had told her I had 
been poking fun at that story about her Nieces in front of quite 
a number of people, but really that was utterly untrue. For- 
tunately I found out who it was who had kindly put such words 
into my mouth, it was one ©f my Palace tadies, the very -ifSe j 
who said the Duchess had invented the s^ry; I’m glad iffThave* 
seen her in her true colours, but I worfftell you her name, that 
would be too hard on her. So now I am hoping to convince 
Mme de Montesquiou ^ our innocence, and I won’t be angry 
with her any more; there li-Uy are times, my Love, when in my 
opinion. I’m too kind and good^»y^ g ag. Dar ling, what wonderful 
compliments I’m paying myself, lexpect they'l^’SmaSE you vastly! 

Your son is very well, his indisposition has quite gone, he has 
been enjoying himself immensely this evening, having battles 
and making magnificent cavalry charges on his hobby-hor^e. 

I am keeping very well, but my rheumatism is bothering me 
because it has been so damp today. Mme de Monteleone has 
asked me to pay her the pension you had promised her, it seems 
she has had no money at all for two months and is in extreme 
poverty, I have sent her word that I would write to you about it. 

I hope I shall hear from you tonight, I can hardly wait for 
news and will write back straight ^ay; meanwhile all my 
warmest love. ^ 

Your true and loving Louise 

The wretched quarrels about which Marie-Louise had told him on 
28th February and ist March, moved Napoleon to address a long letter 
to the Minister of Police, charging him to spare the Empress all pos- 
sible worry and distress. His reply to Marie-Louise was kindly and 
dignified. 

Bliicher, filled with alarm, began to retreat towards Soissuns, which 
was held by the French. 


[83] 

Jouarrey ^nd March [1814]^ noon 
My Dearest, I have just received your letter of ist March. I was 
sorry to hear that Mme Montesquiou had made a scene that 
annoyed you; it was a piece of forgetfulness on her part. She is so 
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good to the little King that you will forget it and continue to be 
kind to her. What has been said about Mme Anatole is very ill- 
natured; such talk is infamous, for nothing more is needed to 
bring into ridicule and contempt worthy and deserving people 
who are highly virtuous and quite blameless. The Duchess, who 
is such an upright woman, should be the first to disapprove of 
‘ sucli ill-natured talk, which affects women’s happiness so deeply. 

It would be better to b.tb such young women with a knife than 
to countenance such rumours, which dishonour them and make 
them ridiculous and repulsive. 

It rained a great deal yesterday. ,T consider it unnecessary to 
give audience to Madame la Dufrliesse de Rovigo. Write to your 
father and urge him to Oc a little bit on our side and not to listen 
solely to the Russians and the English. The enemy is falling 
back on La Ferte-Milon. My health is good. Good-bye, my 
dearest. 

Nap 

The shortage of hospital supplies, mentioned by Marie-Louise in 
her letter of 27th February, inspired Napoleon to put her in touch with 
the Due de Cadore, Comptroller of the Household, who was com- 
manded to distribute to the hospitals any equipment and supplies not 
required at Fontainebleau, Compiegne and Rambouillet. 


[84J 

La Ferte-sous-Jouarrey 2nd {March 1814]^ 6 p,m. 
My Darling, Send for the Due de Cadore. Tell him to have a list 
drawn up of all the pallets, straw-mattresses, sheets, mattresses 
and blankets I have at Fontainebleau, Compiegne, Rambouillet, 
and in my several mansions, and that are not needed in my 
Household — there must be at least a thousand — and to hand 
them over to the military hospitals. My affairs are going well. I 
am expecting favourable results very soon. Good-bye, my 
dearest Louise. 

Nap 


[85] 

[Paris\ znd March [1814], 8.30 p.m. after dinner 
My Darling, I hear a courier is leaving and can’t wait a moment 
longer, so I have oidy just time to tell you I have received your 
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letter of the ist, which was most welcome, I was extremely 
worried at not having heard from you. 

Your son is still out of sorts, I am fairly well myself. I love 
you and send you an adoring kiss. 

Your Darline: Louise 


[ 86 ] 

[Parish xnd March 1814, 10 p.m. 
My Darling, I wrote to you this morning by a courier M. de la 
Valette sent off, this tiihe I am using the orderly, but I really am 
depressed to find that m^etters are not reaching you promptly. 
I hear you have still not had 6iiewritten on the 28th, I do hope 
it isn’t the one in which I enclosed "Ihe letter 'to my father, do 
please let me know whether it is, and if so I’ll write it out again. 
I should also like you to tell me whether I may answer the one I 
received today, in which he tells me nothing at all except th^t he 
is well, that he wants to hear from me, and that he is forwarding 
some old letters from my step-mother and my sisters. He doesn’t 
even say where he is writing from. I do so wish he would be 
sensible and come over to your side, I am sure he is surrounded 
by some very horrid people, because my father is much too 
kind-hearted to turn against his son-in-law like this, but unfor- 
tunately he is weak. 

I am very much afraid the rain may have given you a cold; I 
am worried because you say not one single word about your 
health, I do hope it is good, and that you will, be sending me 
good news of today. I am expecting you to defeat the enemy. 

Your son was still out of sorts this morning, he’s having a 
great deal of trouble with his teeth, he has dreadful pangs of 
toothache every few minutes. I’m afraid these bad teeth are 
going to mean a lot more pain in store for him yet. He is very 
merry tonight, is busy playing and has had a very good dinner, 
but he still has a cold. 

I am keeping well, but have caught yet another bad cold, they 
seem to be really chronic this year. 

I have just this moment received your letter of and March, 
and am delighted to see that you are in good health. Your 
remarks about the rumour concerning Mme Anatole are very 
true, it is most disagreeable for her and vevy nasty of the people 
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who invented it; however, I must give the Duchess her due, for 
whenever the subject crops up, she dismisses the whole story as 
a frightful calumny, and I do the same, but no one believes us, I 
only hope it will die a natural death like many another. I know 
quite well who is spreading it around, I wouldn’t have believed 
any woman could be so horrid. 

You may rest assured that I forgave Mme de Montesquiou long 
ago for making such a scene in front of me, I don’t bear her the 
least grudge, because I owe her a debt of gratitude for the care 
she lavishes on my son; but those are not the first harsh words 
she has spoken to me recently, and I have borne them all without 
complaining, because I knovr ycRi like her and want me to be kind 
to her, buf as for real friendship, that’s quite a different thing, as 
I’ve often told you. 

If you forbid me to receive the Duchesse de Rovigo her hus- 
band will harbour a mighty grudge against me, and it will be all 
your fault. I will write to my father and will send you the letter, 
meanwhile all my warmest love. 

Your true and loving Louise 

It was Madame de Montmorency, one of the Empress’s Ladies, who 
had been implicated in the quarrel. 

Napoleon moved swiftly towards the Aisne with the intention of 
‘annihilating’ Bliich^r; from La Ferte he drove straight on Fismes and 
Berry-au-Bac, where he planned to cut off the Prussians from the 
only bridge available to them. It was, however, essential that Soissons 
should hold firm. 


[87] 

La Fcrti-sous-Jouarrey 3rd \March 1814], 8 a.m. 
My dearest Louise, I have received your letter of the 2nd. I am 
sorry to see you pay attention to silly people. Never argue with 
anybody; it is unworthy of you. It was ill-mannered of Mme 
Montesquiou to lose her temper in your presence. If she had a 
quarrel with the Duchess, they should have had it out away from 
you; never argue with Mme Montmorency. It all smacks of small- 
minded women, and is unworthy of your nature. Never argue 
with anyone about all this, but hold the Minister of Police and 
all the Ministers at a distance. In this country, people are only 
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too ready to eat out of your hand. Above all, be cheerful, and 
look after your health. Mine is good. Good-bye, my darling. All 
my love. 

Nap 

On the same day, Napoleon tfeceived the proofs of the engraving 
of the little King, the motto having finally been altered to ‘/ pray 
Go J for my Father and for France'. The Emperor sent this portrait 
by courier to Troyes, where the foreign rulers were assembled, hoping 
perhaps in that way to soften the heart of the King of Rome’s maternal 
grandfather, and produce a favourable impression on the other 
European princes. 


[ 88 ] 

[Parish yd March 1814, 3 p.m. 
My Darling, Just as I woke up this morning I received your 
letter of 7 p.m. yesterday, it’s really delightful to get news of you 
so quickly, it makes me so happy. I have been very depressed for 
the last two days, I don’t know why, it’s not anxiety, but a feel- 
ing of sadness that I simply can’t fight down, and I don’t think 
it will disappear completely until I see you again. 

I asked the Due de Cadore to come and see me to discuss what 
beds we might send, he insists there isn’t a single one in any of 
the palaces which is not needed, and he even 'declares that when 
you are on your travels, beds have to be transported from one 
palace to another, so that there’ll be enough to, go round, so do 
please send me fresh instructions about this. I hear the Paris 
Hospitals have all they need at the moment, but that those in 
the towns and the surrounding countryside have absolutely 
nothing. The Parisians have shown up extremely well in this 
business, and even the poorest of them have contributed as much 
as they possibly could. 

I have been to give Madame all the latest news about you, she 
is keeping well, and like me is deeply distressed at your absence; 
when will it end, and when will you come back to me for good? 

Your son is very well, he slept soundly all night, and has been 
very merry all day long. I think his little indisposition has quite 
gone now, if only his wretched teeth will leave him [n peace,' 
they’ve been giving him a lot of pain for some time. 
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. I am keeping very well, even though the bad weather is 
making it almost impossible to take any exercise, it keeps raining 
and is very cold. I’m very vexed about it for the sake of your 
poor troops, they must be suffering great hardship. 

I will write just a few lines again tonight, but I can’t end this 
letter without telling you all o^a^r again something you know 
quite well already — that I love you with all my heart and soul. 

Your Darling Louise 


[89] 

[Pam] '^rd March [1814], 10 p.m. 
My Darling, I have just this mo.nent received your letter of this 
morning, I am delighted toliear from you so often. You can rest 
assured, my Darling, that I’m not worrying any more about the 
stupid gossip you mention, and am quite determined not to enter 
inyj any explanations on the subject, I don’t think it would be at 
all seemly. I should never have mentioned it to you but for the 
fact that I was so angry and upset about it, and when I get all 
worked up I just have to unburden myself to someone, and since 
you are the person I love best in the world, you are fated to listen 
to my secrets, for you know I pour out all my thoughts to 
you. 

I am so grateful for all the good advice you are giving me, you 
may be sure I keep the Ministers at a distance; to begin with, 
my shyness and my natural reserve are a great help in fending 
them off, and.then I must confess I am bored to tears by all the 
long rigmaroles they are likely to tell me at any moment. Your 
letter has quite restored my spirits; this morning, I don’t know 
why, I was terribly depressed, so to know that you are well, and 
pleased with the way things are going, gives me immense 
pleasure. 

Your son sends you a kiss and is as fit as can be this evening, 
he’s in the seventh heaven because I’ve just given him a cape 
like those worn by the guard of honour, it’s the only plaything 
he has wanted for some time now. 

I am still keeping well, whenever I hear from you I pick up 
for a little while. Queen Hortense has been ill this last day or 
two, she has taken an emetic, which has cleared away her fever. 

You don’t say -vfhether I am to answer the letter from the 
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Queen of Naples. I have also been asked to say a word in favour 
of M. Ricaud, whom the minister intends proposing to you as 
candidate for the Prefecture of Corsica, he could then marry the 
daughter of one of the Ladies^ in the little King's household. 
All my fondest greetings. 

Your true and loving Louise 

[90] 

Bcsut-Saint-Germairif 4th March [1814, morning^ 
My Darling, You ask me whether you should write to the Queen 
of Naples. My answer is No\ she has behaved improperly towards 
me, who made a queen of a me^c^nobody. My health is good. I 
am pursuing Bliicher, whose position is very exposed. Be con- 
tented and cheerful, my affairs are going pretty well. All my 
love. 

tJap 


[91] 

\Paris\ ^th March 1814, 5 p.m. 
My Darling, I have just come from the Council you asked me 
to hold for the purpose of acquainting the Honourable Gentle- 
men with the documents relating to the negotiation.^ It has been 
such a long meeting, more than two hours, and the outcome of it 
all is that most of these Gentlemen think we should have peace 
at any price, that it is absolutely essential, and that if we cannot 
get it on good terms, then we must accept those .put forward in 
the peace treaty we read this morning. It will be a happy day for 
me when it is signed, since it will bring you back amongst us 
once again, and there can be no happiness for me so long as you 
are away and I am worrying all the time about your health. I 
haven't heard from you today, I hope there will be news, and 
good news, before the evening is out, you really ought to be 
happy, you who are so kind and good, you are so deserving of 
happiness that life can’t possibly deny it you; at any rate. 
Darling, if my prayers were answered, you would have every- 
thing your heart could desire. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is quite well today but is in a 
fiendish temper; these black moods come over him at times, I 
^ Damaud. ® At CMtiflon. 
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honestly believe there are days when he feels he simply must 
cry. 

I am feeling really well this evening, I was feverish all last 
night and had a heavy cold, but what can you expect when the 
weather is so vile, I am so vexed about it because of your mili- 
tary operations. Twill write to you again this evening, but now 
I shall have to end this letter so that it can go by the 8 o’clock 
messenger; all my fond love. 

Your true and loving Louise 


[92] 

\PaTis\ 4th March 1814, 10 p.m. 
My Darling, I am just going to bed, and here comes your letter 
written this morning, I had a pleasant feeling — quite justified it 
seems — that I should hear from you again today. I had heard 
th^ the Queen of Naples had behaved very badly, but was reluc- 
tant to believe it, it’s the most flagrant ingratitude on her part 
after you had showered so many favours on her; you may be 
sure I shan’t write to her. I’m too prejudiced against people who 
treat you badly ever to answer her. 

Your son is well, my cold is very much better. I must close 
now as I’m dying of sleep. I send you a loving kiss. 

Your Darling Louise 


[93] 

Fismes, ^th [March 1814], 10 a.m. 
My Darling, 1 am uiT to Berry-au-Bac, on the way from Laon to 
Rheims. I have relieved Rheims, taking 4000 prisoners and 600 
baggage-wagons. Have a salvo of 30 guns fired. I will write to 
you this evening. Good-bye, my dearest Louise. All my love. 

Nap 

At the very moment when the Emperor, closing in on Berry-au- 
Bac, believed the destruction of Bliicher complete, the capitulation of 
Soissons on 3rd March allowed the Russo-Prussian forces to escape 
encirclement. Napoleon at once conceived the plan of cutting off their 
road to Laon. 

Having taken Prince Gagarin prisoner. General Nansouty ad- 
vanced towards Corben^ and Bouconville. 
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[94] 

Berry-au-Bac, ^th \March 1814], •j p.m. 
My dearest Louise, I have crossed the bridge over the Aisne here 
this afternoon. I routed those who attempted to oppose me, cap- 
turing 200 horse and Prince Gagarin, who was in command. I 
also took 2 guns. My vanguat^ is half-way to Laon. Buckler was 
wounded, they tell me. All my love. 

Nap 


[95] 

[Paris\ %th March 1814, 9 p.m. 
My Darling, No news from you yet today, I hope it will be as it 
was yesterday and that I shan’t hav^ to go to bed without hear- 
ing that you are well. We are having wretched weather, it must 
be causing great hardship both to you and to your poor troops. 
I have never hated the sight of rain as much as I do now, wl\en I 
dread hearing that it has made you ill. 

People in Paris are extremely agitated and very uneasy won- 
dering what was discussed at the Council yesterday. The Arch- 
Chancellor told me they thought it was about conscripting 
200,000 men, which has had the worst possible effect in Paris, 
they are longing for peace; as for me, I only want whatever yoK 
want, you too must be in very great need of rest. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is very well and is picking up 
again, but is still very pale and looks heavy about the eyes, but 
he’s eating and sleeping well, and playing even better. He is in 
a much better temper than he was yesterday, we’ve had a few 
tears, but they were soon chased away, it’s such a pity the bad 
weather is keeping him indoors. 

I am quite well, my cold is just the same, but I’m not doing 
anything for it. However, to avoid having to cancel my reception 
tomorrow, I shall go to bed earlier than usual and shan’t see 
anyone this evening. All my fondest love. 

Your true and loving Louise 


[96] 

[Paris] 6th March 1814, n.30 a.m. 
My Darling, I am all eagerness to tell you that I received the 
letter you wrote yesterday at 10 o’clock thfc morning and imme- 
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diately gave the order for 30 guns to be fired. I am delighted 
with your good news, and above ail to hear that you are well; 
I am waiting with the utmost impatience for the news you have 
promised to send this evening, I can never have too many 
letters from you. . 

Your son sends you a kiss anti is well, and so am 1. I must 
stop now as the orderly is leaving. Good-bye, I love you and 
send you a fond kiss. 

Your Darling Louise 


[97] 

[Paris^ 6 th March 1814, 10 p.m. 
My Darling, I have already written once this morning to tell 
you I had received your yesterday’s letter, but I don’t want to 
let a whole day go by without letting you hear from me again. 
There were very few people with me at Mass this morning, and 
very few Ladies in particular, I really think a great number have 
left, and besides, no one feels cheerful enough to put in an 
appearance; I am the only one who is reassured by your letters, 
I’m not at all anxious, but still not exactly cheerful. You couldn’t 
honestly expect me to be at a time when I’m racked with anxiety 
because you are away, and people w^ould take a poor view of me 
if I were, , 

I did not see 4he King this morning, he was indisposed, but 
he has let me have the brief note you sent him for the Moniteur. 
I have held a presentation, it was for Mme Daru’s^ sister-in-law, 
she has just come from Rome with her husband. 

Your son is keeping well, he has been as stubborn as a mule 
all day long, but we haven’t given in to him and in the end he 
was obliged to do as he was told, after he’d said a whole lot of 
silly things. He has promised to be a very good boy this evening, 
he really is a good-natured little fellow. 

I am keeping well, but have had a touch of stomach-ache this 
evening, it’s a bad habit I’ve developed just lately. I enclose a 
letter Queen Hortense has given me for you, it’s from Mme de 
Mailly asking for a post for her husband, he has lost the one he 
had in Illyria. He would like a job in the stud. Not many have 

^ Nee Froidefond du Chatenet. 
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been to the family dinner-party, the King and Queen of Spain 
were missing. I send you a kiss and love you dearly. 

Your true and loving Louise 


[98] 

Paris ^ jth March 1814, ii a./w. 
My Darling, At 4 a.m. I got your letter written from Berry-au- 
Bac on the evening of the 5th. I do thank you for writing so 
promptly, it helps to set my mind at rest and reassures all those 
who love you too, and there are a great many of them. I haven’t 
seen a soul yet this morning, so have no idea whether there is 
any fresh news. 

Your son sends you a kiss miu is wonderfully well, he is 
being particularly good to make up for yesterday’s naughtiness, 
he is beginning to pick up and looks exceptionally well. 

I am keeping very well and am very delighted to see that the 
weather is taking up again, a rumour has been going around 
that you had a terrible cold, and I was dreadfully worried, I was 
afraid you were hiding the truth from me; at least I shall be less 
apprehensive now that I know you are marching and bivouack- 
ing in such fine weather. Good-bye, my Dearest, I love you 
dearly. 

Your Darling Louise 


[99] 

[Parish jth MafCh 1814, 10 p.m. 
My Darling, I have already written to you once this morning. 
I’m sure I must be boring you with my letters just now when 
you have so much to do, but writing to you is my greatest 
pleasure. The King has given me more recent news of you than 
that I had yesterday. I’m so afraid we shall be left several days 
without hearing anything, with all the travelling to and fro 
you must be doing; meanwhile there is great uneasiness in Paris, 
everyone who comes to the evening receptions has a long, dole- 
ful face. People feel they can’t go on much longer in this present 
state of uncertainty, it is so very harrowing. 

The King was ill with a fever yesterday and didn’t come to 
the family dinner. Today in the Bois de Boulogne I met the 
King and Queen of Westphalia, they were walking and I was 
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riding, they turned their heads away so that I shouldn’t see 
them, so I pretended not to recognise them. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is wonderfully well and very 
merry this evening, he talks of nothing else but the battles he’s 
going to fight tonight, and in which he is going to capture lots 
of Cossacks and 'Baschkirs; that; name has stuck in his mind 
i because I told someone in front of him that you had taken 
some of them prisoner; King Louis dropped in to see him this 
morning, he thought he had grown considerably, but was much 
thinner too, which isn’t surprising after the slight chill he has 
had. 

I am keeping very well and J?ave been out for a walk, which 
has done me a lot of good. 1 send you a kiss and love you very 
dearly. 

Your Darling Louise 

In order to keep a watch on Bliicher’s march, Napoleon took posses- 
sion of the Craonne plateau, but came into conflict with a Russian 
division there. A battle ensued, the Emperor repelled the Russians 
and pursued them through the Chemin des Dames. Eight of Napoleon’s 
generals were wounded. 


[loo] 

, Bray-sur-Aisne, %th [March 1814], 7 a.m. 
My dearest Louise, Yesterday I attacked and thoroughly defeated 
the Russian Army under Wintzingerode, Worontzow and Lan- 
geron, 30,000 strong. I pursued them for 5 hours, from Craonne 
to L’Ange-Gardien. I killed 3 or 4000 of their troops, capturing 
2000 and several guns. I had 600 killed or wounded. The Due de 
Bellune and General Grouchy were wounded. I am marching on 
Laon. I am in good health, though somewhat fatigued. The 
weather is very cold. Good-bye, my darling. All my love. 

Nap 


[lOl] 

U Ange-Gardien, ith [March 1814], ii a.m. 
I wrote to you this morning from Bray, my dearest Louise, 
but I hope this letter will reach you first, for it is going by way 
^ of Soissons, from v^iich I have driven out the enemy. Yester- 
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day I defeated the Russian Army under Wintzingerode, Lan- 
geron and Worontzow. I wrote to you to have 30 guns fired in 
consequence. My health is good, though the weather is very 
cold this morning. I am marching on Laon. Good-bye, my 
dearest, a kiss to the little King. All my love. 

' Nap 


[102] 

[Paris^ %th March [1814]^ 10 p,m. 
My Darling, No news from you yet today, I fear the letters may 
have been intercepted, it makes me quite wretched, Pm terribly 
distressed at not hearing how ypu are, and another reason for my 
misery is the thought that I mayliaw to wait a long time without 
hearing from you. It will really make me wild to think of the 
Cossacks reading my letters, it drives every single idea out of 
my head, the King is even more disturbed than I am, because he 
can’t think how to word the matters he has to communicate to 
you. It is six weeks today since you left, the time has seemed so 
long — if only I might venture to hope you would be back, 
and bringing peace, in six weeks time, but I daren’t flatter myself 
that any such thing will happen ! For two years now we have 
been so beset with anxieties that I no longer dare to hope for 
such a happy turn of events. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is wonderfully well, no longer 
has the slightest trace of a cough, is delightfully gay and begs me 
to tell you he’s been a very good boy and learnt his lessons nicely 
— I must say all this is quite true; this evening lie intends playing 
his favourite game again — engaging the enemy in battle. He 
made us roar with laughter yesterday because he kept insisting 
that Mme de Montesquiou should get on to his hobby-horse, ht. 
was quite sure it would give her tremendous pleasure. 

I am fairly well, though the weather is frightful, it is snowing 
and freezing hard — ^what terrible weather for the army ! 

I am enclosing the petition sent me today by Pcesse G^noise,^ it 
looks as if she is greatly to be pitied. Good-bye, fondest greetings 
from 

Your Darling Louise 

^ Either the Baronne Dalberg, nee de Brignole, c.r her mother, Me Fieri. 
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[103] 

[Pam] ^th March 1814, 10.30 a.m. 
iTxjf I have just received your note dated yesterday from 

L’Ange-Gardien, I was delighted to see your handwriting, I 
hadn’t had a single word for forty-eight hours and was dreadfully 
worried, I was afraid you were ill, you see I love you so much 
' that whenever you are away from me I excel myself in finding 
little things to worry about. It was so good of you to write to 
me twice in one day, you were right in saying I should receive 
it before the first letter, which I’m still eagerly awaiting, as I'm 
hoping it will give details of the brilliant engagement you have 
just fought. I am always happy^to hear you are well, it restores 
my peace of mind just for a little while. 

I will have thirty guns fired as you request. Your son sends 
you a kiss, he is quite well. I, too, am very well indeed. I must 
close now, as the orderly is leaving at ii o'clock. I send you a 
kiss and love you very dearly. 

Your Darling Louise 


[104] 

[Pam] ^th March 1814, 11 p.m. 
My Darling, An hour ago I got the letter you mentioned this 
morning with details of the battle you have won. I am so upset 
to hear that youyre overtired, do look after your health which 
is bound to suner a great deal with all this travelling up and 
down in the cey. This success has given great pleasure in Paris, 
they are hoping it will bring us peace, but all the same there is a 
certain uneasiness when the end never seems to be in sight. I do 
so wish I could have you here beside me, it would put an end to 
all my anxiety. 

You will doubtless already have heard of the success the Vice- 
roy had in Parma on the 2nd of this month, the Arch-Chancellor 
gave me full details about it this morning; I’m delighted he has 
done so well, I only wish you had a whole host of servants as loyal 
and zealous as he is. 

I have had a salute of 30 guns bred as you conunanded, and 
afterwards I held a Council of Ministers which didn’t last very 
long; there has been very little business for some time now. 

Your son is keeping well, he sends you a kiss and has been 
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behaving like a model little boy all day long, and looking 
extremely fit. I am very well indeed, and have been out f jr a 
walk in spite of the cold, it has done me a world of good. I send 
you a kiss and love you very dearly. 

Your true and loving Louise 

Napoleon prepared an attack on Laon, where Bliicher’s army r/as 
entrenched, but it was unsuccessful. 

At long last a reply was received from the Emperor Francis to the 
letter written by Marie-Louise on 26th February. Anxious to keep on 
the right side of the Empress, Napoleon made out that he had opened 
it ‘by mistake’; he sent it on to her so that he might know just what 
it contained. 


[*05] 

Chavignon, loth [March 1814], 8 a.m. 
My Dearest, I am forwarding to you a letter from your father. I 
opened it by mistake; tell me what is in it if it is likely to interest 
me. I am in good health, though rather fatigued. The enemy is 
posted in very strong positions at Laon, where he is hiding. 
Give a kiss to my son, and never doubt all my love. 

Napoleon 

In the strained atmosphere of Paris, the Empress’s least gesture was 
closely watched. When, for instance, accompanied by the little King 
in his cart drawn by two sheep, she walked througi't the underground 
passage constructed during her pregnancy in 1811, and which led 
from the chateau to the terrace beside the Seine, it was generally 
believed that the Government feared for her safety. Had she followed 
her usual custom, she would have gone through the iron gate leading 
into the Tuileries gardens, which were open to the public. 

On 27th February, the English began the siege of Bayonne; the 
blockade was not to be lifted until the armistice in April 1814. 

[106] 

[Paris\ loth March 1814, 10 p.m. 
My Darling, This morning I had news of you from M. Fain; I 
am hoping I shall hear something this evening about your 
arrival in Laon, I simply must have news because 1 am consumed 
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with anxiety for no reason I can think ofj there are some days 
when your letters are even more vital to me than others, I can’t 
ever be calm and sensible until you are back and I have no more 
fear of being parted from you. For the rest, yesterday’s news has 
greatly reassured the Parisians, people are more cheerful today, 
the Arch-ChancelloiT and everyone else I’ve seen looked more 
<4or>fident. 

I wish we could have equally good news from Bayonne, 
there are times when you ought to be able to be everywhere 
at once, because when you aren’t on the spot your plans all go 
wrong, that’s just the reason why I wish you could make peace, 
though of course it’s an entirely selfish wish on my part too, 
because I’m sl constant prey to anxiety when you are away. 

I saw the King this morning, he advised me to tell you that 
people were most upset when they noticed me going through the 
underground passage to get to the terrace for my walk, and they 
said, ‘ That means they’re afraid of us when they won’t let her go 
through the gate’ and they thought no one was wearing a hat 
for the same reason. He maintains it would be better for me to go 
by the way I always used to; I told him I didn’t want to take the 
' decision on myself so would consult you about it first. 

Your son is quite well, he sends you a kiss, he’s growing so 
sweet that I do wish you could see him, you would notice a great 
change in him and a great improvement too. I am fairly well, but 
have a bad head t^: night, I think the cold weather has brought it 
on, we’ve neverjhad such a Spring, this wretched weather makes 
me very angry because of your military operations. Good-bye, 
Darling, fondest greetings from 

Your true and loving Louise 

Once before, on 7th June 1813, Napoleon had semi-officially for- 
bidden the Empress to receive the Arch-Chancellor when she was in 
bed. ‘It is permissible only to women over 30.’ The Emperor’s atti- 
tude to his brother Joseph remained carping and suspicious. 

[107] 

Soissons, nth March [1814]', 5 p.m. 
^ Darling, I have received your letter. Do not be too familiar 
{wth the King. Keep him at a distance, never allow him to enter 
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your private apartments; receive him ceremoniously, like 
Cambacer^s, and in the drawing-room. Do not let him play 
the part of adviser as to your behaviour and mode of life, you 
manage better than he does. I approve of your going to the ter- 
race by the underground passage. What the King says is nonsense 
and in any case it has nothii^ to do with the public. I hope you 
are not altering your mode of life in any way; it is perfect, mar- 
vellous, and has earned you the esteem of everybody. You have 
therefore only to go on as you have been doing. When the King 
attempts to give you advice, which it is not his business to do 
as I am not far away from you, you should break off the conver- 
sation and talk of something else, and be cold to him. Be very 
reserved in your manner to the Kang and keep him at a distance; 
no intimacy, and whenever you can do so, talk to him in the 
presence of the Duchess and by a window. This, however, is not 
absolutely necessary. But do not allow him to interfere too^much 
in what is no concern of his and in your household affairs, which 
never are. Good-bye, my darling. The weather is very bad. All 
my love. 

Nap 


[io8] 

[Par/j] 11th March 1814, 9 p.m. 
My Darling, At noon today I got your le«er written at 5 a.m. 
yesterday, it’s incredible that it should have taken so long to 
come. I am happy to know you are well, but w)i>rried to hear you 
are face to face with the enemy’s troops. I’m afraid there’s going 
to be a battle one of these days, and the thought of it torments 
me long before it actually happens. I enclose the copy of my 
father’s letter, it has made me lose all hope of being able to 
detach him from the Coalition. It is so wrong of him. I’m deeply 
vexed with him. I am sending you my reply to him, so that you 
can let him have it if you think it suitable. 

The King has probably told you all about the Council he held 
this morning, it looks as if the Honourable Gentlemen are quite 
determined t6 make peace; I don’t venture to put forward an 
opinion of my own on such a matter, but according to everything 
one hears, it does seem essential, and in Paris, where people hi've 
really lost heart, they are absolutely lofiging for it. I want tt> 
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impress upon you that this prevailing depression has not affected 
met I am full of confidence, but it saddens me very much to see 
you so exposed to attack on every side, it’s a cruel and hurting 
thought and I don’t want to talk about it any longer; I feel I might 
say things which would make you sad too. 

Your son is quite well, he sends you a kiss and is very happy 
today because he’s been allowed /o play with Mme de Montes- 
quiou’s little girl, it’s a very special treat, he looks really comical 
when he says to this little thing, ‘ Dear Aline, I adore you’, then 
he takes her off into every available comer to kiss her, I really 
believe he’s developed a passion for her. 

I am very well, in spite of the dreadfully cold weather, there 
are at least two inches of snow today, it must hamper your opera- 
tions considerably. I am sending this letter by a courier the King 
is dispatching this evening, so I shan’t write by the orderly, I 
hope this time it will reach you more quickly. I shall write by the 
orderly tomorrow, meanwhile I’ll think about you very, very 
often. Darling, that’s the way I spend every moment of my 
time. I send you a kiss and love you very dearly. 

Your Darling Louise 

Copy of the letter from my father. 

6th March 1814 

My dear Louise, Your letter of 26th February reached me only 
yesterday. In the 'tieantime you will have received a letter from 
me setting you’, mind at rest about my health. 

If I have not written to you for some considerable time, it is 
because of political considerations, as I have explained in a recent 
letter to your Husband. No one is more alive to the present situa- 
tion than I, and I take a most sincere interest in all that pertains 
to you and yours. That, after all, is only natural, and for that very 
reason I cannot but wish that your Husband would bring the war 
to a speedy conclusion. Any peace which, by bringing France 
within limits fixed with due regard to the strength of the other 
powers will secure for her that peace at sea of which she has so 
long been deprived, is honourable, practical and acceptable. 
Peace at sea can be achieved only on the terms already offered, 
and without such a peace no happiness is possible either for 
Europe or, most particularly,* for France. You have a greater 
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Stake than anyone else in the re-establishment of peace and 
(Jrder. With the restoration of trade, with a government based 
on a lasting peace, your Husband will receive the blessings of the 
&irest state in Europe. His memory will be cherished by his sub- 
jects, and his dynasty firmly secured. Those who are giving him 
different advice are his greatest enemies; no one desires his good 
more sincerely than I do, dnd I offer him daily proof of my 
sound intentions in this respect. Were I his only adversary, we 
could arrange matters more easily between ourselves, but a 
separate peace with Austria, far from being of benefit to him, 
would merely do him a great deal of harm. I shall never break 
with the Coalition, whose real and sole aim is the welfare of 
mankind, so that if the Emperor -wishes for peacCj he must do 
what is necessary to obtain it. 

The greatest service you can render to your Husband, your 
son and your new country, is to urge the acceptance of my 
friendly, I may even say fatherly, advice and opinions. I have 
been a reigning monarch for 22 years, and your Husband can 
honestly say of me that in all circumstances I have told him the 
plain truth as no one else has ever done. I hope your son and the 
Emperor will continue in good health. Believe me ever 

Your affectionate father Francis 


To this Marie-Louise replied: 

\Paris, iith March 1814] 
My dear Papa, I have just this moment received your letter of 
6th March, and I wish to lose no time in telling you how great a 
satisfaction it has given me. I got your last letter a week ago, 
together with those from Mamma and my sisters. I badly needed 
the reassurance it brought me, as I have been deeply worried 
about your health for some time now. 

I have read with the closest attention all you have said about 
our present situation. I do assure you, dear Papa, that the 
Emperor is anxious for peace, but not for a dishonourable peace; 
that he could by no means accept, and neither I nor France 
would wish for it; in the meantime I am grieved and distre<!sed 
to think that you are still determined to continue the struggle 
against us. You can well imagine my situation; believe me,^! 
have never been so weighed down by .cares as I am at this 
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moment. You know how clearly I love the Emperor, you may 
then have some idea of my present anguish at seeing his health 
and person exposed to every kind of danger. I sincerely hope that • ' 
you are giving some thought to my situation, and I repeat again 
that the Emperor is anxious for peace and would agree to it, if 
only they would put forward teriys he could accept without loss 
of honour. 

My son is well, but my own health is not at all good, it can 
hardly be otherwise in view of all this anxiety. 

Let me hear from you soon, and believe me ever your . . . 

Husband and wife were now,,however, on the verge of a domestic 
crisis, brought* about by the excessive trust which Marie-Louise was 
beginning to place in her brother-in-law King Joseph. The Empress, 
almost, it seems, out of spite, informed her husband of King Joseph’s 
idea fo* drawing up a memorandum designed to force a peace settle- 
ment. Thus Napoleon was warned of what was going on. There were 
grounds for suspecting that this idea of a memorandum was instigated 
by Talleyrand. 


[X09] 

[Paris^ i2th March 1814, 10 a./n. 
My Darling, I have just this moment received your letter from 
Soissons written at 2 p.m. on the nth, I am delighted to have 
such recent news so quickly. I need to be told again and again 
that you are welj. Your letter has given me great pleasure because 
you say you approve of my way of life and conduct; nothing in 
the world is sweeter to me than the knowledge that I am deserv- 
ing of your approval, so you may be quite happy in mind, I shall 
never allow myself to be influenced by the King, and Fm very 
glad I didn’t stop using the underground passage, as he abso- 
lutely insisted that I should. To let you see that I sometimes 
disregard your advice, I am going to tell you about something 
which happened to me yesterday. Whilst I was in the drawing- 
room with him, we received your letters of the loth; he asked 
me if I had any news, I said you were well and had sent me a 
letter from my father which was fairly satisfactory; thereupon he 
started lecturing me about th» importance of making peace and 
the necessity of sending someone to tell you in person a great 
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number of things that couldn’t be put into writing. He wished, 
lome what may, to send off M. Mole, I pointed out that I didn’t 
hink we had any right to send Ministers to headquarters like 
_hat, that moreover you might be seriously displeased at such a 
step, and that I couldn’t possibly take the, responsibility upon 
myself, so then he wantedyne to send M. Meneval; I said I 
should do no sucli thing without asking you, and that anyhow a 
courier would be just as certain to reach you and would get there 
much more quickly. I confess. Darling, that I would rather be 
scolded for not interfering in a whole lot of things than for taking 
too much upon myself. Last night I received the bulletin about 
the battle of Craon[ne], I had it ppt in this morning’s Moniteur. 

Your son sends you a kiss and is wonderfully w'ell, I haven’t 
seen him yet this morning, because he would have kept me from 
writing to you, and besides I’ve only just wakened up. 

I am keeping very well, I’m so vexed about this wretched 
weather and afraid it will affect your health and hinder your 
military operations. I send you a kiss and love you very dearly. 

Your true and loving Louise 

Napoleon made no mention whatever of the letter of 4th March, in 
which Marie-Louise had given him the gist of the debates in Council 
when the members had expressed a desire for ‘peace at any price’. 
The Empress’s letters of nth and 12th March increased his suspicions, 
for which, in fact, there were some grounds. Of the dignitaries and 
senators who had visited King Joseph to discuss, a plan to force the 
Emperor to abdicate and to set up a Regency of which he, Joseph, 
would be head, his brother had said no word. Joseph, indeed, wished 
to send an address, signed by all the ministers, dignitaries, and senators, 
and even the National Guard, inviting Napoleon to make peace, 
whatever the cost — or to abdicate from power. 

[no] 

i2th [March 1814], 3 p.m. 
My dearest Louise, I have received your last letter. I hav^ 
forwarded your letter to your father through the out-posts. I am 
sorry you showed the King your father’s letter and your reply. 
You trust this prince too much. Such communications should be 
made to no one but me. Everyone has betrayed me. Will it be 
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my fate to be betrayed also by the King? I should not be sur- 
prised if such were to be the case, nor would it break my forti- 
tude. The only thing that could shake it would be if you had 
any intercourse with the King behind my back and if you were 
no longer the same to me as you have been. Mistrust the King; 
he has an evil reputation with women and an ambition which 
grew upon him whilst he was in Sf{>ain. If you wish to please me 
and not make me unhappy, show the King none of my letters, or 
your father’s, or your own answers. Keep him at a distance. 
They tell me the King has conceived the insensate and guilty 
intention of having addresses sent me in favour of peace. Were 
this to be done I should be very angry; it would lead to nothing 
and would jpoil all France’s affairs. Why have you not told me 
of all this? I tell you again, keep the King out of your confidence 
and away from your person, if you care for my satisfaction and 
happiness. All this depresses me rather; I need to be comforted 
by the members of my family, but as a rule I get nothing but 
vexation from that quarter. On your part, however, it would 
be both unexpected and unbearable. Good-bye, my dearest. All 
my love. Your 

Nap 


[in] 

[Paris^ I2.tk March 1814 , 8 p.m. 
My Darling, I have already written to you once this morning in 
answer to your letter of yesterday morning, since then I have not 
had a single wflrd from you; you’ll think me most exacting 
when I say I just can’t hear from you often enough. I am send- 
ing you a watch-chain made of my hair, the one you have was 
getting rather worn before you left; I hope it will make you think 
of me occasionally, and that you’ll like it. 

I have seen the Arch-Chancellor and the King, they have 
given me no fresh news, the Arch-Chancellor was really very 
poorly. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is very merry and extremely 
well, he’s growing sweeter every day, he often thinks about you 
and talks to me about you, he keeps asking me when you are 
coming back, I only wish it lay within my power to fix a date 
for him, because thea it would be very soon indeed. 
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I am feirly well, except for a headache, it looks as if I may be 
going to have an attack of migraine tomorrow, which would 
be very unpleasant in view of my reception and Mass. Fondest 
greetings from the one who loves you very dearly. 

Your Darling Louise 

If an address had, in fact, be^ presented, Napoleon, as he himself 
stated, would have ordered the arrest of Joseph, the Ministers and all 
the signatories. ‘I will have no such thing as a tribune of the people; I 
am the grand tribune.’ 


[112] 

5 'owjo/l[j], \'^th March [1814], 3 a.m. 
My dearest Louise, I have received your letter of 12th March, 
which gave me pleasure because I saw that you had no secrets 
from me and that you do not allow yourself to be led. You were 
right to refuse to send someone. I should have received him 
very badly. I do not need to have anyone professing to concern 
himself more than I do with the interests of the people. I know 
better than anybody what suits France, and if at all possible, I 
will make peace. My health is very good. Good-bye, my 
dearest. A kiss to my son and never doubt your 

Nap 


[”3] 

[Paris\ lyh March 1814, 9 a.m. 
My Darling, I received your letter of the 12th* half an hour after 
midnight and should have answered straight away but for a 
violent chill accompanied by a raging headache; now Tm feeling 
better I hasten to write and tell you how very upset I was to 
think you could believe that I have more confidence in the 
King than in you, and that I would ever tell him things I kept 
back from you. I do so hope you don't believe any such thing, 
it would make me dreadfully unhappy. You can be absolutely 
certain that the truth is exactly the reverse — that I love you 
most devotedly and long to find some way of proving it to 
you. I am vexed with myself for mentioning my father’s letter 
to the King, I merely translated a few sentences to him to re- 
assure him, because he had absolutely gone to pieces on that 
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particular day, but you can be quite sure I didn’t show him my 
answer, nor the letters you wrote me; if he says I did he’s just 
boasting and is a liar into the bargain. 

The King told me yesterday that but for the fear of displeasing 
you he would have a petition for peace drawn up and have it 
signed by all those Honourable Gentlemen, by the National 
Guard, the Council of State, Ad the Senate, and would then 
ask me to forward it to you; I told him I could never, never 
agree to such a course of action, that it was forcing the sove- 
reign’s hand, that I was far too devoted to you ever to do such a 
thing and that, besides, we ought to realise that no one knew 
better than you what was in the best interests of France, and 
what were her real needs, hnd that I thought the whole idea 
exceedingly wrong. The King retorted that I was talking like a 
baby, and stalked off in an extremely bad temper. I can tell you 
he is gradually falling in my estimation with every day that 
passes; just imagine it, the day before yesterday he did his very 
best to disparage the Viceroy and make me think ill of him; I 
couldn’t resist telling him that I’d always found him the only 
member of the family who had never given you cause for com- 
plaint, I thought it was very mean of the King, and I can’t think 
what he was driving at. 

I tell you, I just wish I could arrange things so that I need not 
see him again, and could shut myself up in some remote little 
spot where I could live unknown until the moment of your 
return, or until such time as I could be of use to you and prove 
the measure ortny love. It breaks my heart to think you may be 
angry with me, the very idea makes me utterly wretched. I should 
be so grateful. Darling, if the moment you get this letter you 
would just scribble a note straight away on a scrap of paper say- 
ing either that you are angry with me or that you aren’t, I shan’t 
have a moment’s peace until I’ve been relieved of this dreadful 
anxiety. 

You say nothing in your letter about your health, I hope it 
continues good and that you are not over-tiring yourself, it 
would be an added burden for me to know that you were ill. 

Your son is well, he sends you a kiss, I haven’t seen him yet 
this morning, but I’ll tell you all the pretty things he’s said and 
done when I write this evening. I feel rather better this morning, 
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but am still not myself again, I don’t know whether my migraine 
will let me go to Mass or not, at any rate I’ll do my best, but I 
want you to realise. Darling, that I’m making every possible 
effort to please you and to prove how dearly I love you. I am 
sending this letter by a special orderly, I very much want you to 
get it quickly, and above all I want you to tell me at once that 
you still love me a little. I se^ you a fond kiss. 

Your true and loving Louise 

On the same day, Marie-Louise again told him all the details of the 
King Joseph ‘affair’. The Emperor’s wrath was not yet wholly 
appeased. 

n 

[” 4 ] 

[Pam] I'^th March 1814, 2 p.m. 
My Darling, I wrote to you this morning after receiving your 
letter, but I was so deeply affected by its contents that I’m a^aid 
I didn’t really explain all the details of that business I mentioned, 
so. Darling, you’ll just have to submit to the tedium of hearing 
it all over again. On Friday the King came to see me about noon 
as usual; your letters were brought in whilst we were in the 
drawing-room, he asked me whether I had good news (he seemed 
particularly worried that day, I don’t know why). I said you were 
well and I’d had a letter from my father which was fairly satisfac- 
tory and seemed reasonable to me, and I read out certain passages 
to him. Thereupon he asked me if I wrote to my father often and 
if I was obliged to send my letters through ybu; I told him I 
wouldn’t think of doing anything else even if I could. He then 
said I ought to write and tell him you wanted peace on the 
conditions he was offering you. I told him I never interfered in 
political matters and besides I loved you far too much to want 
to do such a thing, and then I quickly changed the subject. Next 
he suggested I should send M. Mole to talk to you about the 
peace petition, to which I replied that not only did I consider it 
impossible for us to send off Ministers without your authority, 
but I thought the whole idea of the petition extremely unreason- 
able, that it would be forcing the sovereign’s hand and that I 
had never heard of such a thing, and anyhow no one knew 
better than yourself what pertained to France’s happin^s. That 
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put the King in a furious temper and he said I didn’t know what 
1 was talking about, because this was a most important moment. 
Then he suggested sending M. Meneval, but I dissuaded him • 
from it as strongly as I could. However, as I met with no success, 
it was agreed that he should discuss it with M. Meneval in front 
of me. I saw M. Meneval, who T^as not at all in favour of going 
to headquarters. Then I went to see Queen Hortense. After 
that the King came back and saw M. Meneval in my presence, 
who told him almost exactly what I had done and in the end 
persuaded the King not to send him. Then by one of the King’s 
couriers I sent off my letter to you with the letter to my father 
enclosed, I handed it sealed tp the King so he didn’t read either of 
them. 

I hadn’t mentioned the petition to you because I thought the 
plan had been abandoned, and I have to be extremely careful, as 
you should know better than anyone, not to involve you in 
quarrels with your family, but if a brother or sister of mine had 
said anything of the kind, I should have written to you about it 
at once. 

I earnestly beg you to believe that I never receive the King in 
my private apartments, moreover all those around me can testify 
to the truth of this. 

I have been so poorly that I couldn’t possibly receive anyone 
and besides I couldn’t make myself look sufficiently cheerful to 
put in an appearance, I am so miserable at having displeased you, 
and in all inndc^nce having given you cause for mistrust, that I 
would just as soon die. 

Meanwhile, all my fond love. 

Your Darling Louise 


[" 5 ] 

[Paris\ \yh March [1814], 7 p.m. 
My Darling, I received your morning letter at 4 o’clock, it is as 
kind and generous as you yourself, I knew you wouldn’t be 
angry with me for long, you are so kind that if my love for you 
could possibly increase, I should love you more with every day 
jhat passes. I am very, very happy tonight, I can tell you I spent 
a wretched morning, the thought of displeasing you made me 
most unhappy. 
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Your son sends you a kiss, he has had a raging toothache 
during the day, but is quite all right this evening and is full of 
* fun. I am a little out of sorts and have a fairly high fever, but 
don’t let it worry you, if I could start perspiring it would go; I 
have sent for Corvisart, it won’t be anything much and by to- 
morrow I shan’t even be givit^ it a thought, but in the meantime 
I haven’t been able to have the family dinner-party, as I was in 
bed. Good-bye, Darling, I send you a fond kiss. 

Your Darling Louise 


[ii6] 

Rhiims, 14th \March 1814], noon 
My Darling, I thank you for the beautiful and precious watch- 
chain you have sent me. I have received your two letters. The 
King is intriguing. He will be the first to suffer, he is a py^my, 
swelling with his own importance. Without honour and a sense 
of duty a man can accomplish nothing. I recognised your beauti- 
ful soul in your letter and in the love you bear me. I cannot 
conceive how I can have distressed you, it upsets me very much, 
but I wanted to write to you plainly so as to avoid all unpleasant- 
ness. Good-bye, my dearest Louise. You know how I value 
your judgement and your character, and above all how deeply 
I love you. All my love. Your devoted husband 

Nap 


[On the reverse.'] 

I have defeated the Russian and Prussian Corps under St. 
Priest, capturing 25 guns, 5000 men; the Commander-in-Chief 
St. Priest was mortally wounded. Have a salute of 30 guns 
fired. 


Thus put on his guard, Napoleon addressed blistering letters to 
Joseph and to the Minister of Police. 

Hearing that St. Priest’s Russo-Austrian Corps had driven General 
Corbineau out of Rheims, Napoleon hurled Marmont’s division against 
the city. The enemy was defeated, and he rode in amidst tumultuous 
ovations. It was his last victory. 

On 1 2th March, Wellington’s army, advancing from the south, 
entered Bordeaux. 
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[” 7 ] 

Rheimsy \^th \March 1814], 3 p.m. 
My dearest Louise, I have received your letter of the 13 th. I was 
very sorry to hear you were grieved. I am sorry not to have ' 
spared you such a bad time, for you are so perfect and so good 
that one is always -in the wrong. I have a very bad cold today. 
The weather is shocking, cold and damp, and it has a bad effect. 

I am hoping, however, that we shall at last have warmer weather. 
Pray be cheerful and contented and keep in good health. You 
know how necessary that is to my happiness. Good-bye, my 
darling. Give a kiss to the little King. All my love. 

Nap 


[118] 

[Parish i^th March 1814 \evenmg\ 
My Darling, I was just beginning to write to you when the 
King told me about the defeat of General St. Priest and the 
wonderful victory you have won over this division, I send you 
my warmest congratulations. You are getting us so accustomed 
to news of victories that we shall be really quite astonished 
when a day goes by without our hearing of one. Just now I am 
waiting for news of you with the greatest impatience, although 
I know you aren’t angry with me any more, but my heart needs 
to be reassured all over again, as I am still terribly upset, and I 
long to know what I can do to make you pleased with me. The 
King told me this morning that he intends to come and see me 
less often; you «an imagine how whole-heartedly I approved of 
this idea, in my heart of hearts I would rather he never came at all. 

Your son is well and sends you a kiss, his toothache has com- 
pletely gone. He is jumping up and down and is delightfully gay, 
the great game all this morning has been taking prisoners and 
bringing back booty, and he has also brought in General Sa[c]ken 
wounded and a prisoner. I have never seen a child so military- 
minded at such an early age. Really he’s very like you in many 
ways, but I don’t think he’ll ever be as utterly perfect as you are. 

I am feeling much better, I was rather feverish up to this morn- 
ing, but have kept well all day and have even been able to go out 
for a drive; tonight I feel quite ill again, I’ve had another touch of 
fever, but will try to hold nty reception so that people won’t 
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think there is bad news, but don’t worry about my health, Dar- 
ling, it won’t be anything much. Do let me hear from you soon 
ajid all my warmest love. 

Your true and loving Louise 

Whilst, from Rheims, Napoleon was preparing a great wheeling 
movement towards the east, designed to bring him behind the Allied 
armies and compel them to turn about, Oudinot and MacDonald, con- 
vinced that Schwarzenberg was about to march on Paris at any moment, 
appealed for help. The Emperor decided to go to their aid. At Epemay 
and Chalons he made sure of holding the line of the Marne, whilst the 
Allies, forewarned, beat a hasty retreat in the direction of Chaumont 
and Langres. 


[1 19] 

Rheims, i^th [March 1814], 3 p.m. 
My dearest Louise, I have received your letter of yesterday. I 
was glad to hear your health was better. I am very grieved 
to think you should have had any sorrow I might have spared 
you. My health is good. I am still here, which is a good thing for 
my Old Guard. It gives them a little rest. My troops will enter 
Chalons and Epernay this evening. Good-bye, sweetheart. A kiss 
to the little King. I long to see him exactly as you describe him 
to me, growing into a lovely, big boy. All my love. 

Nap 


[120] 

[Paris] ijth March 1814, 10 p.m. 
My Darling, Just as I came in from my walk, I received your 
letters of the 14th, one written at noon, the other at 3 p.m.; 
they have made me very happy, for they made it clear that you 
are no longer angry with me, and that you do not doubt the 
warmth of my devotion. I want you to understand. Darling, that 
I wasn’t in the least put out by what you wrote; on the contrary 
I am grateful to you for giving me such sound advice. I very 
much want you to go on doing so, for you know quite well that 
I desire nothing better than to behave in a manner pleasing to 
you, and to prove to you that you are not squandering your 
affection on one who is ungrateful. 
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I am delighted to see that you liked my chain; I wish I could 
have sent it you earlier but it was ten days before it reached me. 

I am so grieved to see that you have caught cold; do look after ^ 
your health if you don’t want to add one more worry to all 
those occasioned by your absence: I hate to think of you on mili- 
tary operations in this cold, wet weather, I am sure your 
clothes must often be soaking *wet when you can’t possibly 
change them, and it makes me very worried and uneasy. 

I have written to the Minister of War arranging for the salute 
of thirty guns. The bulletin sent me by the Due de Bassano came 
at the same time as your letters, it will be in the Moniteur tomor- 
row. I didn’t think you would mind my sending word to M. de 
Sdgur that his son had been wounded, so that he could break the 
news to Mme de Segur and Madame de Lugay, otherwise they 
might have a terrible shock when they read the Moniteur. I have 
seen the Arch-Chancellor, but not the King, today. The Arch- 
Chancellor told me he had received news that the English had 
entered Bordeaux. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is wonderfully well and still 
delightfully high-spirited, he is for ever capturing flags from the 
Russians, and prisoners, and has a special grudge against General 
Blucher, he just doesn’t like him very much, and every day talks 
about killing him. He is learning his lessons very well indeed, 
he already knows three fables by heart, you’ll be amazed at all 
the progress he has made. 

I am feeling better today, I think the satisfaction of hearing 
good news frorn you is largely responsible. I send you a kiss and 
love you very dearly. 

Your true and loving Louise 

The Aisne campaign was a failure. On i6th March, in view of the 
ritical situation, Napoleon repeated his orders for the evacuation of 
le capital if danger should threaten. 

[I2l] 

Rheims, \6th [March 1814], 3 p.m. 
My dearest Louise, I received your letter of 15 th March at 10 
o’clock at night. I am glad to^hear your health is better. Mine is 
good. My troops entered ChSlons yesterday; these days of rest 
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are doing me good. Give my son a little kiss. All you tell me 
about him leads me to hope that 1 shall find him much grown; he 
will soon be turned 3. All my love. 

Nap 


[ 122 ] 

[Parw] \6th March 1814, lo p.m. 
My Darling, I received your welcome letter of yesterday only a 
moment before going to Council, so couldn’t reply by the six 
o’clock messenger. I am deeply grieved to know that you were 
upset at the thought of having caused me pain, I am vexed that 
you are worrying about it; really Dearest, it is I who should be 
worrying about having upset _yoa, because I’m always grateful 
when you give me good advice. I long so much to give you proof 
of my complete devotion, so beg you to believe that I am quite 
cheerful now, my only remaining worry is that you are far away 
and have a bad cold. It will soon be two months since you went 
away, and still no hope of your return, that’s what is so sad. 
I wish I could convince myself of the truth of the rumour 
current in Paris that you will be returning on 20th March with 
news of peace, but unfortunately I can’t bring myself to believe 
it. 

In the Council today they discussed the proposed decree to 
conscript 12,000 men, the Minister of the Interior has probably 
sent it to you; the King raised a few difficulties, but nobody 
listened to them, he wanted all the National Guafd in Paris to be 
exempt from the call-up; they pointed out to him the impossi- 
bility of such a course. 

Your son sends you a kiss and is fairly well, he still has a touch 
of toothache. I assure you I’m not exaggerating when I tell you 
such charming things about him. He really is an unusual child 
for his age, without being too precocious. 

I was not at all well again last night, I had a slight fever, but 
nothing much, I feel sure I shall be better again in two days’ time 
at the most. The weather is beginning to turn a little finer and 
milder, I am so glad if only for the sake of your troops; never 
have I studied the weather with such interest as I do now; when- 
ever it’s wet I tremble for you, so I consult every barometer’ I 
can find. I had very few at my receptions today, those who came 
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asked me whether it was true that you had a heavy cold, I told 
them you were very well indeed. 

Good-bye, my Dearest, I love you and send you a fond kiss. 

Your true and loving Louise 


[m] 

Rkeims, I'jth [March 1814], noon 
My dearest Louise, I have received your letter. I hope the weather 
in Paris is as fine as it is in Rheims. It will be very convenient for 
your outings and will be good for your health. Give a kiss to 
the King and never doubt the love I bear you. Your 


I am going to Epemay this evening. 


Nap 


The weather cleared up, and Marie-Louise wished to move to the 
Elyste-Napoldon Palace, with its spacious garden which she loved. 

[Paris\ I'jth March 1814 
My Darling, At 2 o’clock I got the letter you wrote at 3 p.m. 
j'esterday, at last they are coming rather more quickly, but 
never quickly enough for me for I should like to hear from you 
every minute of the day. I am delighted to hear the good news 
about your health, my Darling, I was afraid your cold would 
last much longer; the few days in Rheims have probably done 
you good, you, must have been sorely in need of rest after all the 
tiring times yotf have gone through, I only wish I could have 
shared them with you. At least I could have watched over your 
health. 

This morning M. de la Bouillerie^ came to ask me for an ad- 
vance of 600,000 francs he needs to pay the wages for the month 
of March and the kitchen expenses; he said he had had a letter 
from you saying that in cases of urgent need he could get me to 
sign; I said that as you were so near at hand I would rather he 
went direct to you, because an answer could come in a single day, 

I hope you will say I did the right thing. 

The Queen of Spain has been to see me, she begged to be re- 
membered to you, she tried hard to draw me out about the letter 
* The Crown Treasurer. 
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you wrote me about King Joseph, (I can’t think how she knows 
I’ve had one) but I pretended not to understand what she was 
getting at; I am certain it was the King who put her up to it. 

Your son sends you a kiss and is very well indeed, he says I 
am to tell you he has been a very good boy all day; he has been 
for a drive on the boulevards and has enjoyed it immensely. 

My health is much improved, I slept better last night. M. 
Corvisart says he is going to make me take some herb-juice? in 
a month’s time, he says it pays to wait, because when a person 
is worried, they do more harm than good. The weather is won- 
derful, if it goes on like this, I shall be asking your permission in 
a day or two to move into the Elysee, which is much more com- 
fortable than the Tuileries. Spare an occasional thought for her 
who loves you very dearly. 

Your Darling Louise 

On 17th March, Napoleon left Rheims, leaving Mortier and Mar- 
mont to keep a watch on Bliicher in the north; he moved rapidly on 
Epernay. 


[“5] 

Epernay y \%th \March 1814]^ 8 a.m. 
My Darling, I received no letter from you yesterday. The weather 
has at last become very fine again. I am moving forward to strike 
at the enemy. My health is very good. Good-bye, my darling. 
All my love. 

Nap 


A kiss to the little King. 


[126] 

[Parw] i8fA March 1814 
My Darling, At 4 o’clock this morning I received your letter 
written yesterday morning, as I get them to wake me every time 
one arrives. I am too eager for news of you to wait until day- 
break. I am so afraid the march you are going to undertake will 
prevent you from writing for several days. I’ll try hard not to 
worry during that time, but I don’t know whether I shall 
succeed. I fear all this continual travelling about will tire you 
and bring back your cold — don’t stop taking care of it, will you? 
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I saw the King and the Arch-Chancellor this morning, they 
said there was no fresh news; they told me they would be meet- 
ing afterwards for the Council you had ordered them to hold. I 
don’t know what was the matter with them, but they were both 
in a dreadfully bad temper. Madame has been to see me, she 
begged to be remembered to you, I found her greatly changed 
and particularly sad, but how can*anyone be otherwise at a time 
like this, I wish I could make an effort to be cheerful but it’s quite 
impossible. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is very well but has been com- 
plaining of toothache, we have discovered that he often com- 
plains when he has no real pain, but when I told him that 
walks and drives were very baH for any kind of inflammation and 
that he would have to give up such pleasures the pain vanished 
in a flash, and has never been mentioned this evening. 

I ^am quite well; this lovely weather is doing me good and I 
am certainly going to ask you if I can move to the Elys^e; do 
please write and tell me whether you have any objections, of 
course I shall wait for your instructions. I think it will do your 
son good too, as he will be able to trot around the gardens at all 
hours of the day. I send you a kiss and love you very dearly. 

Your true and loving Louise 


U^7] 

[Paris^ \f)th March 1814, 4 p.m., after dinner 
My Darling, At 3.30 a.m. I received your letter written from 
Epemay yesterday morning. You make me very, very happy. 
Darling, by writing so regularly, you have no idea how it helps 
to calm me down, on the days when I get your letters I am much 
more cheerful and better in health. I can’t imagine why you 
have been a whole day without hearing from me, as I’ve written 
once every single day and sometimes twice, I think it must be 
your march which has caused the delay. I think I rejoiced much 
too soon in the lovely weather, it’s horribly foggy today, it must 
be very bad weather for your military operations and especially 
for your cold, so I wish all this was over and you were coming 
back never to leave us again. 

‘ I think you would be plea^d with your son, he is making 
astonishing progress and is a very forward child for his age. He 
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has been pestering me ever since this morning to know what Pm 
going to give him for a birthday present and he can be so very 
coaxing when he wants to that I found myself compelled to hand 
over some of the toys; you see Pm really just a little weak, but 
Pve made up my mind to spoil him for just a few more years, in 
fact as long as ever I can. He says I am to kiss you, I won’t say 
anything about his health, which continues to be excellent. 

Mine is very good too. I dropped in to see Queen Hortense 
but found her out, which shows she is not ill any longer. I have 
seen the Arch-Chancellor who told me there was nothing new. 
Believe me when I say there isn’t a single soul in the whole wide 
world who loves you better than 

Your Darling Louise 

Setting out again from Epernay on the i8th, Napoleon reached 
F^re-Champenoise, and on the 19th arrived at Plancy. Prepuations 
were now complete for an attack on Schwarzenberg’s flank at Ards. 

The Allies, growing uneasy, retreated from Troyes towards Chau- 
mont, but with the spearhead of the army falling back on the main 
body of troops, Napoleon was to find, at Ards, Schwarzenberg’s whole 
vast army concentrated in one spot, ready and waiting for him. 

On 19th March, the conferences at Chatillon were broken off be- 
cause of Napoleon’s refusal to accept the 1791 frontiers. 

[128] 

Plancy y 20th March [1814], i am. 
My Darling, I forcibly crossed the Aube and the Seine yesterday. 

I gained possession of Mery, cut the road from Paris to Troyes 
and took a fine pontoon equipment from the enemy, who has 
evacuated Nogent, Vitry and the entire bank of the Aube. My 
affairs [are going] well. My health is good, the weather is fine. 

Write and tell your father that the idea of compelling us to 
make peace by humiliating us and taking Antwerp fi:om us is im- 
practicable, that the nation has great energy, especially the 
peasants, and that they will eventually be beaten, with the 
Empire more powerful than ever. Entreat him not to sacrifice 
the Empire to England’s greed, and to take into consideration not 
the passions of Stadion and the rest of them, but the interests of 
his monarchy, the welfare of his family, the peace and quietness 
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of his life. Let him make peace on the basis of Frankfurt; it will 
be secure and is the only one consistent with the interests of 
his monarchy; tell him to beware lest he be compelled in a few 
months* time to make peace on unfavourable terms and to be 
quite sure that nothing will lead the Emperor to give up any- 
thing, for at Chfltillon they would again declare it insufficient. 
All my love. 

Nap 

March 20th was the little King’s birthday; Marie-Louise, deeply 
moved, called to mind once more the tenderness of her husband who, 
at the most critical moment of her confinement, agreed to sacrifice 
the child, so ardently desired, for the mother. That she could never 
forget. 


[*29] 

[Paris\ loth March 1814, 10 p.m. 
My Darling, This morning I received M. Fain’s letter written 
from F^re-Champenoise in which he gave me news of your 
health. The sentence ‘it has never been better’ has restored my 
peace of mind, I needed to be reassured over and over again so 
that I shouldn’t keep on worrying, I was very anxious indeed 
about your cold. It is kind of you to give someone a message 
for me when you can’t write yourself, it helps to set my mind at 
rest. 

I have beeu thinking about you so much today, it is three 
years since you gave me so moving a proof of your love that 
the tears come whenever I think of it, so it’s an exceedingly 
precious day to me. 

I am sure you will have been thinking a little about your son 
and me; he sends you a kiss and is fairly well, but is still having 
occasional bouts of toothache, it comes from several decayed 
teeth which will continue to bother him fairly often. He has been 
delightful all day today and has made a number of good resolu- 
tions, he said that now he was three he would be good all the 
time; everyone thought he was looking very robust and hand- 
some. He is very happy because I’ve given him a,lot of toys and 
books, and his uncles and aunts have given him a whole lot tod; 
he has been playing with the little Princes this evening and they’ve 
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been shrieking with laughter and rushing about like mad things. 
He is at such a happy age, nothing upsets or worries him, I wish 
I could put myself in his place just now. 

I am keeping fairly well, the reception tired me rather, there 
was quite a crowd and a fair number of Ladies at Mass. After- 
wards I strolled on the terrace, the weather was lovely, as mild 
as the month of May; you veally should give me an answer. 
Darling, about the Elysde and say whether or not you will let 
me stay there. I held the family dinner this evening, your son 
came and was very good. Good-bye, my Darling, let me hear 
from you soon; all my warmest love. 

Your true and loving Louise 

On that same day, Bary, official archivist of the Emperor’s private 
papers, began to burn all the documents relating to the Bonaparte 
family, ‘so that they might not fall into enemy hands’. Denon, 
Director of Museums, requested permission to evacuate the contents 
of the museums. 


[130] 

[Paris, 7 .\st March 1814] 
My Darling, Last night I received your letter of 20th March from 
Plancy. I am delighted to see you are happy about the turn your 
affairs have taken. I hope now they will continue entirely to 
your satisfaction. At least that’s what I’m praying for. I want you 
to be as fortunate as you deserve to be, Darling. The whole of 
Paris is buzzing with good news. It seems people have added a 
good deal to what the courier was able to tell them, so there is 
much talk of battles won, and above all of peace. 

I have written to my father as you wished, but as it is getting 
rather late today. I’m afraid I can’t make you a copy of the letter. 
You shall have it tomorrow. I’ll send it by the 1 1 o’clock orderly. 

I long for my letters to have a good effect, but I don’t think they 
will. My father hardly listens to me on matters of serious business. 

I found the Arch-Chancellor very brave today. He talked about 
his own courage in an astonishing way. I haven’t seen the King. 
He scarcely ever comes to see me now in the mornings. I’m glad, 
because I think you will approve. 

Your son sends you a kiss and is very«well indeed. He slept ' 
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very badly last night and was very restless and cried a good deal 
in his sleep. We asked him what had been the matter. He told 
us that he’d been dreaming about his Dear Papa, but that he ^ 
wouldn’t say exactly how, and we have never succeeded in 
making him give us any further details. 

I am keeping very well indeed. Spring suits me to perfection. 
For the past two years the cold •weather hasn’t agreed with me 
•at all. It has been mild enough for me to go out riding. It has 
done me a lot of good, but it would do me even more good to 
see you again and to have no more worries. I love you and send 
you a fond kiss. 

Your true and loving Louise 

On 1 8th March, having engaged Schwarzenberg in battle so success- 
fully — though with an army vastly inferior in numbers — that the 
Austrian retreated from the field of battle, Napoleon, convinced that 
a renewed enemy offensive might prove fatal to him, concentrated on a 
secret withdrawal, made a pretence attack, and behind a screen of 
troops set out on the road to Vitry. His plaa was to move eastwards 
in order to summon to his aid his ten besieged garrisons and the ever- 
increasing army of ‘blue shirts’. Thus Schwarzenberg would be 
attacked from the rear and drawn away from Paris. It was, however, 
essential that Augereau should stand firm. 

At one point, during the days of heavy fighting around Arcis, 
Napoleon almost certainly sought death on the battlefield. 

[13*] 

[Saint-Dieter y lyJ March 1814] 
My Darling, I have been in the saddle all the last few days. On 
the 20th I took Arcis-sur-Aube. The enemy attacked me there at 
6 o’clock in the evening; I beat him on the same day, killing 
40o[o]. I took 2 of his guns, he took 2 of mine, which leaves us 
quits. On the 21st the enemy army formed up in battle array for 
the purpose of covering the advance of his convoys towards 
Brienne and Bar-sur-Aube. I decided to make for the Marne and 
his line of communications, in order to push him back further 
from Paris and draw nearer to my fortresses. I shall be at Saint- 
Dizier this evening. Good-bye, my darling. A kiss to my son. 
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This letter exerted a considerable influence on Napoleon’s fate. 

9 Uhlans having captured the messenger from Ards, Blucher at once sent 
a copy to Schwarzenberg, to whom the Emperor’s intentions were 
thus clearly revealed at one single stroke. At the coundl of war at 
Pougy there was the greatest excitement. Schwarzenberg was in favour 
of falling back at least on Langres, but Tsar Alexander, strongly sup- 
ported by Pozzo di Borgo, disagreed. It was decided to march on 
Chalons to give a helping hand to Blucher; they would then move 
towards Saint-Dizier in search of Napoleon. 

In the meantime a second captured courier was brought in to the 
Allies, on his way from Paris with letters imploring the Emperor to 
return to the capital where ‘influential persons’ were awaiting the 
Allies. Impressed by this, the Tsdr, on the 24th, initiated a conference 
which Anally resolved to continue on the road to Paris. 

Marie-Louise, naturally, was unaware that the courier from Paris 
had been captured. 


[*3i] 

[Paris] March 1814, 10 p.m. 
My Darling, I am exceedingly worried at not having heard from 
you for two da)rs, you ain’t imagine how uneasy it makes me, 
I’m afraid you are ill and they are hiding it from me, and then I 
imagine that all the communications are being intercepted and that 
I shall be left for more than a fortnight without news of you, as 
I was last year. I asked the King if he had heard anything, he said 
not, I hope we shall have better luck tonight and get news of some 
great victory. Something of the kind is sorely needed in Paris, 
where there is great anxiety, a whole crowd of women flocked 
into Paris yesterday from Meaux, which alarmed everyone. I am 
glad I can be so brave in the midst of our present plight. But I 
don’t think anyone just now is happier than your son, who 
sends you a kiss and is delightfully gay. I’ve been watching him 
all day — ^terribly busy imagining he was a courier bringing news 
of the armies and bringing us your letters. He asked me to tell 
you he thought you had been away a very long time. 

I am keeping very well, I find I have been much better for 
some time now. 

I have just heard that the i^rderly sent on the 22nd has been 
captured — ^what a sickening ^ng to happen! If you gave me 
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any instructions in the letter you wrote, do please repeat them, 

I am so angry that those wretched Cossacks have cut the route, 
it takes away most of my pleasure in writing to you. Fondest 
greetings from 

Your true and loving Louise 

Blucher, the Bliicher whom che little King ‘just didn’t like very 
much’ and wanted to kill, was courteous enough, after copying and 
translating the letter of 23 rd March, to have it sent on to the recipient. 

[133] 

\Paris\ z<)th March 1814 
My Darling, I never thought I should be lucky enough to hear 
from you today, but this morning I got one of your letters 
which I think was written on the 22nd [=23rd March], but you 
forgot to put the date. It had been intercepted and opened, I got 
it this morning with a letter from General Blucher which I en- 
close; it was nice of him, in spite of his detestable character, to 
give a thought to the distress and anxiety I had been suffering 
through having no news of you, I really am grateful to him. I 
needed a letter just then to keep me from worrying, I was so 
afraid your health had taken a turn for the worse. I fear some of 
my letters may have been intercepted, including that particular 
one I was sending you, the one you had asked me to write; if so, 
it wouldn’t be very pleasant. I beg you to let me know and I’ll 
write another without delay. 

Your son is wonderfully well and sends you a kiss, he has 
mentioned his toothache several times during ihe day, but as 
he was chuckling away all the time he was complaining, I didn’t 
pay much attention, and it has turned out to be a loose [tooth], 
so that’s some comfort [.^]. 

I am keeping very well, even though the Arch-Chancellor 
assures me I am looking ill and says I should be well advised to 
follow a strict diet; fortunately M. Corvisart doesn’t agree, or I 
should have been poisoned long since through taking physic; 
you see, my ideas on medicine are rather like yours. 

I am hoping to hear from you again tomorrow or tonight, 
because even if the couriers are^ intercepted I have every hope 
that after his letter General Blucher will* send me yours, and I 
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should be delighted to get them. I had a great crowd at my re- 
ceptions, but I didn’t receive for long, as I was rather out of 
sorts. Fondest greetings from 

Your true and loving Louise 


[134] 

\Paris\ 2.6th March 1814 
My Darling, No news from you since your letter of the 22nd 
[=23rd]. I’m afraid they are being stopped; it vexes me ex- 
tremely, as I am certain they are reading them all, it takes away 
all my pleasure in writing to you, I can’t go on telling you all 
my thoughts, but nothing will stop me from telling you that I 
love you very dearly, and I flatter myself that you believe it. 
Darling. We think about you very often here, my son talks of 
you constantly and the poor little pet longs to have you back, 
he remembers the times you used to play with him, and asks me 
when they will return, I just wish I could fix an early date for 
him. He sends you a kiss and is wonderfully fit, he is already 
very excited about a grand parade of the National Guard which is 
due to take place tomorrow. 

I am keeping fairly well, but am still having a good deal of 
stomach-ache, I think it’s because I’m so worried at not hearing 
from you. I send you a kiss and love you very dearly. 

Your Darling Louise 

The tactics of Marmont and Mortier had, unfortunately, opened up 
the road to Paris /or the Allies. 

People were now leaving Paris in crowds. On 27th March, Marie- 
Louise herself advised the Duchesse de Montebello to send her chil- 
dren into the country: Tf Paris is lost, there will be the wildest 
disorder. ’ 


[135] 

Paris, 2'jth March 1814, 7 p.m. 
My Darling, I am writing only a word or two because I feel sure 
my letter won’t reach you, but even so I can’t deny myself the 
pleasure of talking to you. I got news of you from a letter M. 
Fain wrote to M. MAieval; I am so grateful to you for thinking 
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of sending me news, I was badly in need of it, I am worried and 
miserable. 

You will certainly have heard by now of that tiresome busi- 
ness about the Due de Tr^vise and the Due de Raguse, it is most 
unpleasant. I told M. M 4 neval to take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity which unexpectedly cropped up to send you news of us; I 
didn’t know whether you r/ould approve of my seizing this 
chance, it would be so nice if you could let me have a line about 
this when you have a moment. 

Your son sends you a kiss and is wonderfully well, he has 
been playing with some of his cousins and has had a lovely time 
at a grand parade we held today and which lasted more than three 
hours; the National Guard is magnificent. 

I am feirly well, the weather is very fine and will be a great 
help to your operations. Never doubt for a moment the love and 
devotion of 

Your true and loving Louise 

‘Tiresome business’ was indeed brewing ever3rwhere. In Paris 
people were still keeping up appearances: in the evenings Talleyrand 
still visited the Tuileries for his game of whist with the Empress, 
Queen Hortense and Mol^, Minister of Justice. They joked about 
the prophecies that the capital would be occupied — it was an ideal 
opportunity for testing morale. 


[136] 

\Paris\ 2^th March 1814, i a.m. 
My Darling, Tonight I am writing without knowing whether 
my letter will reach you, but I shall never be happy if I let a day 
go by without sending you news. We are in the depths of gloom 
here, the enemy is 40,000 strong at Claye and Meaux. The Arch- 
Chancellor and the King came to see me about 2 o’clock to say 
they thought it a matter of urgency that I leave Paris. The King 
read us an extract from a letter in which you told him not to let 
me be captured in Paris, whereupon the Honourable Gentlemen 
pointed out that we had no means of defending ourselves against 
so large a force, that there were very few troops here and that I 
should certainly not be exposed to the ignominy of having to 
wait for the Russian and Prussian armies, in an hour’s time there 
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is to be a Council at which all this is to be thrashed out; mean- 
while we have made all our preparations for my departure, which 
is planned to take place sometime tomorrow, unless grave 
developments compel me to leave tonight, for they say the 
enemy is making rapid strides in the direction of Bondy. They 
are only one mile away from there. 

[Later.] The Council has only /ust finished, it is half an hour 
past midnight; after long discussion they ended by declaring it 
was essential for me to leave, and by tomorrow morning at 
the latest; they also said the King should remain, with all 
the Ministers and high dignitaries except the Arch-Chancellor, the 
Due de Cadore and King Louis, who would go with me; the 
treasure would be sent away too. I am to go tomorrow to 
Rambouillet, then further away to whatever place is selected. I 
tell you quite frankly that I am dead against this idea, I am sure 
it will have a terrible effect on the Parisians, it will rob them of all 
that courage they would otherwise have summoned up to defend 
themselves. The National Guard will do nothing any more, and 
when you arrive to liberate us, you will find the capital in the 
enemy's power. However, you told me I must follow the Arch- 
Chancellor’s advice, and in this case I certainly shall, as I have 
no desire to expose my son to danger. Tomorrow I will send you 
the list of people I shall take with me. 

Your son is well, I myself am just about as well as could be 
expected in circumstances such as these. I must stop now, or I 
fear my letter may not reach you, in the meantime I want you to 
believe that no one in the wide world is more truly devoted to 
ypu, or loves you more dearly than I, 

Your Darling Louise 

From 23rd to 29th March no letters were received from Napoleon 
— ^for this the Cossacks were responsible. Like a stag turning aside to 
draw off the dogs, he moved eastwards to divert the Allied armies 
from Paris. Passing between Doulevent-le-ChSteau and Saint-Dizier, 
the Emperor returned to Doulevent on the 28th and was at Bar-sur- 
Aube on the 29th. 

Informed, however, of the Allied march on Paris, Napoleon 
hastened with all possible speed tqwards the capital. Could it possibly 
hold out for a further days.^ 
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Bar-sur-Aube, iStk M\arch 1814] 

, My dearest Louise, I have been 5 or 6 days without news of you. 
Those wretched Cossacks are the cause of this. I am drawing 
nearer to you and I hope to hear from you tomorrow. I gave the 
enemy a good thrashing yesterday. I am anxious to have news of 
you. All my love. 

Nap 

At 8.30 on the evening of 28th March, as we have already seen, the 
Regency Council had met in the Emperor’s study to decide on a 
course of action. Marie-Louise presided, and those present were King 
Joseph, the Arch-Chancellor, the President of the Senate Lac 4 pMe, 
the Ministers of War and Police, Talleyrand and Champagny. 

Clarke, emphasising the indefensible position of Paris, proposed 
the immediate departure of the Empress and the King of Ronje. The 
contrary opinion was hotly maintained by Savary and Champagny, 
who implored Marie-Louise to remain. 

Boulay-de-la-Meurthe went so far as to beseech the Empress to 
betake herself to the Hotel de Ville and call the Parisians to arms — z 
strange situation indeed for a Habsburg ! 

Talleyrand, contrary to the views he had previously expressed, took 
the side of Champagny and Savary. (Later, asked why he had given 
advice harmful to the cause he was already secretly supporting, he 
answered that his stock was so low that he had only to suggest a 
thing for them at once to do the exact opposite.) ^ • 

A vote was taken — and the majority decided that the Empress and 
her son should not leave Paris. Then Joseph read o&t to the Council 
an extract from Napoleon’s precise instructions for the present situa- 
tion, instructions sent as long ago as 8th February (see note follow- 
ing Letter No. 26), and confirmed on i( 5 th March. A second vote was 
taken; Marie-Louise, with the little King, was to leave at dawn for 
Rambouillet. 

Marie-Louise accepted the verdict with resignation; the decision 
had been taken for her. 
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[138] 

[Paris\ i<)th March 1814 
My Darling, I am writing one more note before leaving. They 
insist on my going, only M. Boulay and the Due de Cadore, with 
myself a third, are opposed to the idea. I should have been quite 
brave enough to stay, and I am very angry that they wouldn’t let 
me, especially when the Parisians are showing such eager deter- 
mination to defend themselves, but my opinion carries no weight 
at all in this matter, and the Arch-Chancellor told me it was 
absolutely essential for me to leave; if so, may God’s will be 
done, but I’m certain you won’t like it, it will undermine the 
courage of the National Guard and the enemy will be in Paris 
tomorrow. They say they have advanced no further during the 
night, but have sent out partisans in the direction of Rambouillet; 
it seems it would be better to be captured by the Cossacks than 
to stey quietly in Paris ! But the whole lot of them have lost their 
heads, except me, and I hope in a day or two you will be telling 
me I was right in not wanting to evacuate the capital for a mere 
15,000 cavalrymen who would never have got through the 
streets. I am really angry at having to go, it will have terrible dis- 
advantages for you, but they pointed out to me that my son 
would be running into danger, and that was why I daren’t con- 
tradict them once I had seen the letter you wrote to the King. 

So I am putting myself into the hands of Providence, quite sure 
it will turn out badly. I kiss you and love you with all my heart. 

Your true and loving Louise 

Nevertheless, itidecision prevailed until the very last moment. 
Dressed in her travelling-clothes, Marie-Louise was obliged to receive 
the officers of the National Guard on duty at the Tuileries, who be- 
sought her to remain. With no word from King Joseph, the Empress 
lost her nerve; going back to her room, she angrily tossed her travel- 
ling-hat on to the bed, sank into an armchair and began to weep; 
* Oh God ! If only they would make up their minds and put an end to 
this anguish!’ Modern research has proved that Marie-Louise was 
right in assuming that it would have been difficult to force an entry 
into the capital if only it had been defended: the narrow streets of 
Paris would have offered insurmouptable obstacles to any such advance. 
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LETTERS 139-168 

On 29th March, ten green travelling-coaches bearing the imperial 
coat of arms, drawn up around the Coronation coach covered with 
tarpaulins, waited for Marie-Louise in the Place du Carrousel. Amidst 
an escort of Guards, the carriages passed the toll-gate of the Pont 
Royal and slowly traversed the well-known route along the qums and 
across the Place de la Concorde. Driving up the Champs-Elys^es, the 
procession passed the Arc de Triomphe, which was little more than a 
wooden corridor, and took the road to Versailles. The Empress was 
accompanied by her Palace Ladies, her Equerry, Prince Aldobrandini, 
several Chamberlains, Cambac^r^s and La Bouillerie, Minister of the 
Treasury. 

In the evening they halted at Rambouillet, where Marie-Louise 
received a letter from King Joseph in Paris advising her to continue 
her journey. 

Disobeying the Emperor’s express commands, most of the high 
dignitaries had remained in Paris instead of following the Empress. 
Putting forward a variety of pretexts, Talleyrand too slipped away 
there. Thus Paris was prevented from becoming a second Moscow, 
and the presence of these dignitaries was to assist the Allies in the 
formation of a provisional government with which they could nego- 
tiate. 

[139] 

\^tnbomlUt\ March 1814, 10 p.m. 

My Darling, I wrote you a note this morning before leaving 

Paris, and since then I have received a letter from the Due de 

Bassano dated the 27th, I desperately needed some reassurance 
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about your health just now when we are so cruelly harassed. I 
am so wretched, Darling, and take the gloomiest possible view 
of everything, God knows how it will all end, I tremble for you 
and for all the consequences which will follow the surrender of 
the capital, no good will come of it, I only know that at this 
moment, more thaA ever before, I long to find some way of 
proving to you the full warmth of my love and the depth of my 
devotion; I have never rebelled so angrily at being a mere 
woman, because it means I shall be no use to you at all. 

We have had such a melancholy journey. 1 set out at lo 
o’clock; before leaving I saw the King of Westphalia and he en- 
trusted to my care his Queen, whom he is sending with us; the 
Arch-Chancellor told me I hdd no choice but to see him at such 
a moment as this, he told me he would stay with King Joseph 
in Paris. Your son and I were in the same coach, and the poor 
little fellow was really touching, he was twice as demonstrative 
witt me as he usually is; we had the greatest difficulty imaginable 
in making him leave Paris, he was determined not to come out of 
his room, he kept clinging to the doors and the chairs, and sob- 
bing and screaming out, ‘I don’t want to go to Rambouillet, I 
want to stay at home.’ He is quite well, and the journey hasn’t 
tired him at all, he even ate ravenously on the way. 

I am tolerably well, but very tired after a whole night without 
sleep. I saw the Queen of Westphalia and Madame just after 
they had arrived here, they are not at all well. This very moment 
I have received a letter from King Joseph advising me to leave 
here for fear of*patrolling bands of cavalry, he says there are 
something like 60,000 men around Paris; so tomorrow I shall 
spend the night at Chartres, I can’t undertake longer journeys 
because of the horses, as we are obliged to travel with ordinary 
stable horses. I think it will take several days to reach Tours if I 
have to go there. 

I enclose a list of the people I have brought with me, I hope 
it will meet with your approval, most of them have asked to 
come with me. When can I hope to hear from you.? Just at the 
moment I am afraid I’m going to be beset with a host of worries 
and anxieties — ^if only nothing happens to you and we can see 
each other again soon ! That is^ the only wish of 

Your true and loving Louise 
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The list referred to above is missing from the letter. 

From Bambouillet they set out again for Chartres, the Coronation 
coach lagging in the rear, laden with equipment, military boots and 
sabretaches. During this stage of the journey, Marie-Louise took the 
little King into her own carriage since Russian scouts were ranging 
the countryside. The King of Holland joined her at Chartres, followed 
by Joseph, who left the capital a^ter ordering Marmont and Mortier to 
surrender. 


[140] 

\ChaTtTes\ yith March 1814, 8 p.m. 
My Darling, I received your letter of the 28th on the way here, I 
am grieved to see you were left so long without news of me, I 
feel certain that the first news you do get will distress you very 
much, but it can’t possibly make you as miserable as all this 
makes me. I do hope Paris was able to hold out until you could 
get there; I am very angry at being compelled to leave, all the 
more so as I fear you may not approve. I assure you I could 
quite well have stayed, if there had been no greater danger than 
that of failing in courage; I’m surprised myself that I have so 
much, and I’m really very pleased with myself. 

Your son has stood the journey remarkably well, he sends 
you a kiss and is keeping well; he made as much iuss and noise 
about leaving Rambouillet as he did about leaving Paris; this 
evening he’s full of fun and is playing as well as he can without 
any toys. 

I am fairly well, but very tired and worriedr King Louis came 
to join us this morning, he was so scared that ke wanted us to 
move into a fortress; I stood out against the idea, he has lost his 
head so completely that he is becoming a great nuisance. This 
morning he wanted to make me give an order to Queen Hortense 
to send him his Children, which she refused to do and very 
rudely. However, I pointed out to him that I couldn’t interfere 
in things like that, and I did no more than just write to the 
Queen, who had asked my advice, saying she would do well to 
come and join us and that, moreover, the King wanted his chil- 
dren. I hope you’ll think I did the right thing. 

I am waiting here for news; if it is good I shall stay in Chartres, 
if not, they want me to go on tomorrow to Chateaudun. from 
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there to Venddme and then to Tours. This very moment I have 
heard that Paris is still holding out, I long for it to do so tmtil 
you can get there; meanwhile I am still planning to leave for 
Chdteaudun tomorrow at 9 o’clock. I’m off to bed now, dead 
tired. All my fondest greetings. 

Your devoted Louise 

Leaving Troyes on 30th March, JNapoleon took an open carriage at 
Sens and drove at high speed to Fontainebleau, which he reached at 
1 1 o’clock in the evening. Setting out again immediately for Paris, he 
stopped half an hour later to change horses at the posting-house at 
La Cour de France. There he heard that Paris had surrendered. After 
a last stand by Marshal Moncey at the Porte de Clichy, the armistice 
had been signed in a caf^ at the Batignolles. 

[141] 

Lxl Cour de France, yist March [1814], 3 a.m. 
My Darling, I came here to defend Paris, but it was too late. The 
city had been surrendered in the evening. I am assembling my 
army in the direction of Fontainebleau. My health is good. I suffer 
at the thought of what you must be suffering. 

Nap 

Napoleon continued his journey to Fontainebleau, which he reached 
at 6 a.m. on 31st March. 

[142] 

\Chartres\ '^ist March 1814 
My Darling, F am trying to send you news through a channel 
which seems to me fairly safe. Your journey towards Paris is 
causing me the cruellest anxiety, try to let me have news of you 
as often as possible. It is absolutely essential that I should hear 
from you, I am so worried and ill, I must know that you are well. 

I am just going to get into my carriage to continue my journey. 

Your son is well, he is in high spirits and very fit. I send a kiss 
and love you dearly. 

Your Darling Louise 

[On the bach. To His Majesty the Emperor and King — ^The 
Empress.] 
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[M3] 

Fontainebleau^ 31ft March [1814] 

, My dearest Louise, I have had no letter from you. I fear you must 
be taking the fall of Paris too much to heart. I beg you to be 
brave and to take care of your health, which is so precious to me. 
Mine is good. Give a kiss to the little King, and love me always. 

Your Nap 

From Chartres, Marie-Loi..>.w — to Chdteaudun, where she 
was wretchedly housed in the H6tel de la Poste. King Joseph’s sister- 
in-law wrote to tell her husband that the Allied entry into Paris had 
been accomplished ‘with a high degree of order’, and that the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain had displayed the white cockade of the Bourbons. To 
Napoleon, however, the loss of the capital was by no means the end, 
and he waited for his marshals in order to inform them of a new plan 
of campaign. It would, he thought, be possible to move to th? Loire, 
where he could rejoin the Empress and the ministers, then set out 
again with a remodelled army. 

[M4] 

Chdteaudun, ist April 1814, 10 a,m. 
My Darling, Just the briefest of notes today to thank you for your 
welcome letter of the 31st, which I received at 3 o’clock this 
morning, those few lines have done me a lot of good, I simply 
had to know that you were well and near at hand. However, I am 
still very uneasy, it makes my heart ache to think of you all alone 
there, and so few people with you. I’m terrified that something 
may happen to you. The very idea of such a thing makes me 
quite wretched. Let me hear from you as often as possible, I live 
in a constant state of anxiety, and when I am unhappy, I just 
have to know that you love me and are not forgetting me. 

The King writes to say that you have sent him word I am to 
make for Orleans or Blois, so I’ll go to Blois, I think we shall be 
safer there. The enemy has been very close to Orleans once 
already. I am going to spend tonight at Venddme and tomorrow 
night at Blois, it is only a 16 league journey, but I am travelling 
with your horses, and we can’t do more than 10 leagues in one 
day. 

Last night we slept in a really horrible place, in the vilest of 
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inns, but luckily your son had a good room and that was all I 
cared about. He is wonderfully well, and just at this moment is 
crying because he wants some toys. Heaven only knows when J 
shall be able to get some for him ! 

I am not very well, but you know I’m not without courage, 
so don’t be anxious. I can find strength to do all that will still be 
necessary to ensure our safety. ®od grant that you may soon 
give us news of yourself and news of peace at the same time. I 
want nothing else in this world, meanwhile, believe me as long as 
life shall last 

Your true and loving Louise 

On ist April, in the evening, hlarie-Louise reached Venddme, where 
she stayed with the Marquise de Soisy. 

[145] 

[f^enJSme] ist April 1814, 9 p.m. 
My Darling, This morning I sent you a courier with news of us; 
this evening, though very weary, I want to write you another 
note about something which seems to me fairly important. 
General Caffarelli^ has just sought me out to explain what serious 
overcrowding would ensue in Blois if all the Kings and Princesses 
stayed there. The town is very small, and accommodation is 
exceedingly limited; if, by any chance, we had to leave in a 
hurry, there would be the most frightful congestion. The King 
and Queen of Westphalia have a dozen German officers with 
them, they may be quite decent men, but they may equally well 
be adventured or spies, as no one knows who they are. Another 
thing, the Princes and Princesses insist that they and their house- 
holds should be fed at your expense, which is going to be terribly 
costly just at the time when you ought rather to be exercising the 
greatest economy, and it is going to be a serious financial embar- 
rassment to us. General Caifarelli has pointed all this out to me 
and asked me to decide that, with the exception of King Joseph, 
they should all go somewhere else. I said I could hardly do that, 
so that’s why I am sending you a courier whom I have told to 
\S^it for your answer, I think a decision is urgent. 

I have also learnt that King Joseph had ordered M. de la Bouil- 
^ Palace Governor to the Empress. 
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lerie to leave a wagon containing two and a half millions at 
Rambouillet, in case you needed money, so that the treasure is 
, not all together in one place; I am writing to tell you because I 
don’t know whether you have ordered this move or not. The 
King wanted to make me go to Tours, I said I wouldn’t unless you 
told me to; terrible epidemics of prison fever are raging there and 
killing off 6 o people a day, s 6 you can imagine how dangerous it 
would be to go there; both your son and I might catch some 
disease. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is keeping very well. I too am 
fairly well, we have had quite a good journey, we reached 
Vendome at 5 o’clock, and there we were housed rather more 
comfortably than at Chiteaudun; we shall reach Blois tomorrow. 
They say all will be well with us there, and we shall be breath- 
ing good air. This evening the King ordered the English 
prisoners who are there to be evacuated, they are the one^ who 
were at Verdun. I long to hear that you are back at Fontaine- 
bleau, I am so anxious about this. I beg you to let me have a 
speedy answer to this letter of mine. I send a kiss, and love you 
dearly. 

Your Darling Louise 

On that same day, Napoleon visited Marmont’s division, which was 
still covering Fontainebleau. The Emperor had not the least suspicion 
that very soon Marmont was to go over to the enemy. He learnt that a 
Provisional Government had been set up in Paris^at the instigation of 
Talleyrand. On and April, Napoleon reviewed two divisions of Guards 
which had arrived from Troyes. On the same day,” the Senate voted 
his deposition. 


[146 

Fontainebleau, 2nd April [1814] 
My dearest Louise, I was very sorry indeed to hear from your 
letter that you were ill at ease and worrying. I beg you to com- 
pose yourself and to keep in good health. You know how vital it 
is to my happiness that I should know you are easy in your mind. 
I will arrange that we meet as soon asq)ossible. My health is v^ry 
good. Give a kiss to my son and nevet doubt your 
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■ On 2nd April, her wedding anniversary, Marie-Louise arrived at 
Blois, where she installed herself in the Prefecture. The following day 
was a Sunday, consequently there was the family dinner-party, a small 
reception and games. In spite of the gentlemen’s boots and the ladies’ 
travelling-costumes. Court life was taking shape again just as at Saint- 
Cloud in peace-time. There was to be a Council of Ministers, and the 
Empress was to receive the town ofEcials. 


[147] 

[Bbis\ 2 nd April 1814, 10 p.m. 
My Darling, Tonight I have received the second of the letters 
you wrote on the 31st, it has^iven me so much pleasure, in fact 
the only joy I am capable of feeling at a time when we are so 
harassed. I am delighted to see that you are well in spite of all 
the hardships you have had to endure, I assure you I feel them 
as keenly as if I had actually shared them with you. 

Since arriving here I have seen an auditor, M. de Pallavicini, 
who left you at four o’clock yesterday; I overwhelmed him with 
questions, all the details he gave me about your health were very 
reassuring, I need to hear the comforting news repeated over 
and over again. Believe me. Darling, when I say that I have 
plenty of courage; I feel we are going through a time when we 
need it more than ever, and I am fairly calm, but very sad at heart; 
I don’t think anything but peace will restore my spirits, you 
really should give it to us soon. 

King Joseph Snd the Arch-Chancellor showed me, this morn- 
ing, a letter fr«)m the Due de Bassano touching on several matters 
and prompted by my stay here; they are going to argue it out to- 
morrow morning; the Arch-Chancellor would like them to send 
you some intelligent person capable of giving you a verbal 
account of all the business transacted, they haven’t yet decided 
who it shall be. Meanwhile I should much prefer us to stay here. 
We are much better accommodated than we could be in Orleans 
or Tours, there is no sickness here, and the air is excellent for 
your son. In any case we shall have to stay here all tomorrow, we 
have travelled over sucl^ frightful roads; the escort, which has 
just ridden 50 leagues in 5 days, is absolutely exhausted, and the 
horses which brought us need a day’s rest too. 
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Your son sends you a kiss, he has stood up to the journey 
remarkably well, he is delightfully gay, and at such a happy age, 

I often envy him, he is a charming travelling-companion and not 
the least bit of trouble; he is such a sweet-natured, pleasant child 
that even people who hardly know him can’t help taking to 
him. ’ 

I am fairly well, we havQ driven lo leagues over shocking 
roads and in such mud that we could only go very slowly, so I 
am extremely tired. I am staying here at the Prefecture, where I 
am wonderfully comfortable, and so is your son, we have a 
splendid view over the Loire. Tomorrow morning I shall receive 
the town officials, I couldn’t very well refuse as I’m making a 
stay here. 

I have just this moment sent the billeting-officer to Orleans to 
investigate the lodging situation and find out whether there is 
any room; they say it already contains more than 10,000 people in 
excess of the normal population. He is coming to give nie an 
answer tomorrow. 

I shall also hold a Council of Ministers tomorrow. The 
Honourable Gentlemen think that in our present circumstances 
you should allow me to send you someone who could ask you 
a whole host of things which can’t be put into writing, as for 
example to discuss which place I ought to withdraw to if I had to 
leave Orleans. If you really want us to send someone, I beg you 
to tell me who it is to be. 

This very moment I have received your letter written this 
morning, I am delighted to have news of you s*o promptly, your 
remark about the possibility of our meeting soon has given me 
immense pleasure and is the only consolation left to me just 
now. Meanwhile I promise I will take care of my health. I am 
deeply touched by all you say about my being essential to your 
happiness, but my chief conviction is that no one loves you as 
tenderly, or longs to give you such manifold proofs of her devo- 
tion as 

Your true and loving Louise 

Without actually saying so, Napoleon«was counting on the fact that 
Marie-Louise might intervene with ^e Emperor of Austria. 
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[148] 

FontcanehUcai, yd April [1814], 3 p,m. 
My dearest Louise, I have received your letters of April ist and 
2nd. I hope today's rest at Blois will have restored you and dis- 
pelled your fatigue. I am very anxious about your health. You 
take things so mucli to heart that I fear you may not be able to 
bear up under it; that is one part of my worries. Do try and take 
heart and keep well. Give a kiss to my son, and never doubt my 
love. 

Nap 

The note written at 3 o’clock in the afternoon had scarcely been 
dispatched when Pallavicini handed to Napoleon the Empress’s letter 
of 2nd April. Three hours later, the Emperor sent her fresh instruc- 
tions. At 6 o’clock he conferred with his marshals, whose intention it 
was to.persuade him to abdicate. He dismissed them. 


[149] 

Fon^amehleau\, yd April [1814], 6 p.m. 
My Darling, The auditor Pallavicini has just arrived and given 
me news of you. You may: i) remain at Blois; 2) send me whom 
you please and take things upon yourself; 3) issue proclamations 
and call meetings, as the Provisional Government of Paris does; 

4) write a very strong letter to your father, commending yourself 
and your son t® his care. Send the Due de Cadore to Vienna. 
Make it cleai«to your father that the time has come for him to 
help us. Good-bye, my darling, keep in good health. All my 
love. 

Nap 

At the Council held at Blois on 3rd April, King Joseph, after hear- 
ing the news of the Emperor’s downfall, was relieved of his duties as 
Lieutenant-General. The Empress addressed to the nation a proclama- 
tion intended to safeguard the rights of her son — but France left it 
unread. 

The minutes of the S 6 Si 91 W 1 A W\^V> jent to the Emperor, and the fol- 
lowing letter was the last written by Marie-Louise as Regent. 
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[*50] 

\Blois\ yd April 1814, 8 p.m. 
My Darling, I have had no news from you since yesterday even- 
ing, it seems such a long, long time, I hope I shall be lucky 
enough to hear tonight and to know that you are still safe and 
sound at Fontainebleau. ' 

Yesterday I held the Council of Ministers about which I wrote 
to you yesterday evening; all the Gentlemen were unanimous in 
advising me to remain in Blois until we have received an answer 
from you. They think there are many objections to staying in 
Orleans, and all these disadvantages are going to be set before you 
in the minutes of the meeting which are to be sent to you this 
evening. M. de la Bouillerie is* also of the opinion that the 
treasure should not be sent there either, he is afraid it will be too 
near the main theatre of the war, and that in the event of unfor- 
tunate developments he would have no time to get it away. 
They have reached various decisions about all the other matters 
mentioned by the Due de Bassano in his letter to the Arch-Chan- 
cellor; the Minister of Police is to be responsible for editing 
a newspaper in which the bulletins you send us will be printed. 
The Ministers ended by asserting that, in view of present condi- 
tions, peace is absolutely indispensable and must be concluded at 
all costs; the Honourable Gentlemen propose writing to you on 
the subject and setting out their various motives, I only pray it 
may be possible, because that would bring us together and put 
an end to so many of the troubles and anxieties we have endured 
for so long. 

I saw M. de N icolaP after dinner this evening, heieft poor Paris a 
quarter of an hour before the enemy entered it, but you probably 
have more recent news than that. Today at 5 o’clock I received 
the town officials, and as they had asked to see your son I took 
him with me; they thought he was the sweetest child one could 
possibly imagine, he had just wakened up and so had a marvel- 
lous colour. He is very well and has been out in the fresh air all 
day on the terrace near his room, it has done him a world of good. 

I am keeping fairly well, I have been for a walk in the garden 
from which there is a wonderful view pver the Loire; you can see 
the turrets of the chiteau of Chambord in the distance. 

^ Chamberlain. 
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I have had the family to dinner and have just come back to 
finish off my letter. King Joseph told me you were sending us the 
Grand Marshal, I can hardly wait for him to arrive, I am hoping 
he will give me good news of you, at any rate it won’t be for lack 
of questioning; I simply must have frequent news of you if I am 
to keep up my courage, which comes near to deserting me at 
times; our position, indeed, is far from favourable, and since I’m 
the person who loves you most, I worry endlessly on your 
behalf, but I won’t go talking about such depressing subjects, I 
feel it may upset you, and you have quite enough troubles as it is. 

So I’ll end. by assuring you that there is no one in the whole, 
wide world who loves you as dearly as 

Your true and loving Louise 

Obeying Napoleon’s request, Marie-Louise next day, through the 
Due dp Cadore, addressed to her father a letter which was just ‘one 
long cry of distress, one string of reproaches from the daughter whose 
father had deceived her’. ‘Paris’, she wrote, ‘would have been more 
stoutly defended if they had not believed it to be occupied with your 
consent.’ She opened her heart to Napoleon. 

[151] 

[Blois^ ^th April 1814 
My Darling, This morning I sent you a note by King Joseph, 
but I don’t want to let the orderly go without giving you further 
news of us. The Due de Cadore left 2 hours ago, taking a copy of 
my letter in case one of them should be intercepted. I am hoping 
and longing lor him to return soon with good news. Really you 
have been unhappy far too long, you who so richly deserve hap- 
piness, but I won’t talk about that, I feel I shall be making you 
very sad if I tell you all that is in my heart. 

We are going to take steps to lessen the congestion in Blois, 
and in order to achieve this we shall endeavour to divert else- 
where crowds of people who have arrived here since my depar- 
ture. The Honourable Gentlemen have thought it expedient to 
give the Minister of Police power to open the Minister of War’s 
dispatches in his absence The Arch-Chancellor has also advised 
me to invest M. Re[g]naud de St. Jean d’Ang^ly^ with the 

^ President of the ftome Affairs section of the Council of State. 
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powers of Secretary of State to the Regency until the Due de 
Cadore returns. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is very well indeed and has been 
playing hard all day, the bad weather has kept him indoors, but 
that hasn’t prevented him from being extremely lively. 

I am fairly well, I was so afraid you were worrying needlessly 
about my health that I very pearly got M. Corvisart to make out 
a bulletin so as to set your mind at rest, I hope in the meantime 
you will believe me, on my word of honour. Fondest greetings 
from 

Your true and loving Louise 

Before the Due de Cadore could reach the neighbourhood of Dijon 
where the Emperor Francis was staying, the irrevocable step had been 
taken. On 4th April, the marshals compelled Napoleon to abdicate in 
favour of the King of Rome. The Emperor sent them to the Allied 
sovereigns to plead the cause of ‘Napoleon IP. He wished to inform 
Marie-Louise ofhcially of this first abdication. 

Already on 5th April, adopting the suggestion of the Tsar Alex- 
ander, the Allies had fixed on the isle of Elba as the place of exile. On 
the 6th, the Tsar learnt of the defection of Marmont’s corps, which 
deprived Napoleon of his last means of resistance. Supported by 
Talleyrand, Alexander then insisted on a definitive abdication. In- 
formed of the exile awaiting him, Napoleon signed the fateful Act, 
and sent it to Paris at dawn on 7th April. 


[152] 

Fontainebleau, 'jth April [1814] 
My dearest Louise, I have received your letter of 6th April. I am 
glad to hear that your health is bearing up. I was very much 
afraid that the disagreeable events now taking place might have 
gravely impaired it. I am very much concerned about you and 
my son, and but little about myself, as you may well suppose. 
My own health is good. Give a kiss to my son and write to your 
fether every day, so that he may know where you are. Good-bye, 
my dearest Louise; it grieves my heart to think of your trouble. 
All my love. 
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At Blois, Marie-Louise spent the day in anguish of mind. The 
courage of which she had still boasted when she left the capital had 
now entirely deserted her. She felt herself lost in ‘a whirlwind of 
intrigues and treachery’. Some advised her to join Napoleon at Fon- 
tainebleau, others — the Emperor’s brothers and sisters — recom- 
mended her to take refil^e with her father. Bred to passive obedience, 
Marie-Louise could neither act nor re§ct. 

[153] 

\Blois\ 'jth April 1814 
My Darling, Today I am sending my letter by a very safe means, 
by an aide-de-camp of the Prince de Neufchatel,^ so I can tell you 
everything I have done since this morning. I am very worried at 
not hearing from you more frequently just when you are miser- 
able and exposed to such danger; the only thing in the world I 
want at this moment is to join you if I possibly can, I should be 
braver and calmer, knowing that I was sharing your fate; I will do 
everything in my power to comfort you for all the reverses you 
are suffering, and will try my utmost to be of some use to you. 
You know me well enough. Darling, and I promise that my 
presence shan’t worry or distress you, so do, please, let me come. 

I fear the Due de Cadore cannot have reached my father, for 
rumour has it that the Russians are intercepting all letters which 
might tell him what is happening, so I have made up my mind to 
send him another messenger through Dijon; the Gentlemen have 
decided that M. Re[g]naud de St. Jean d’Angdly would be the 
most efficient pAson. I have given him the same letter I gave to 
the Due de Cadore, telling my father I knew of all the generous 
proposals you had made for the good of France, and that the 
enemy had refused to accept them. I have told him [St. Jean 
d’Ang4ly] to take a route along which we can be quite sure of 
being intercepted by ffie Austrians. 

The Guard here has been rather discontented at not receiving 
the pay which was in arrears, so acting on the King’s advice, I 
have ordered 500,000 to be put at M. Mollien’s disposal to clear 
off these expenses. 

I believe the Princesses and the Kings are seriously thinking of 
going somewhere else. King Joseph has told me they are utterly 
NeucMtel (Berthier). 
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and completely destitute, he said that, on leaving, you had told 
him you would put two millions at his disposal, so he was going 
to ask me to give one hundred thousand crowns to each of them, 
making nine hundred thousand francs in all. You really ought to 
give orders about what is to be done with the treasure, and 
where it is to be put; I am afraid it will attract the attention of the 
Cossacks. 

Chartres is captured and the English have already appeared at 
Saintes, so that Tours is not very safe. That was one more reason 
for our decision to stay in Blois — where are we to go ruxt? Our 
situation is dreadful, but yours is even more so, it really breaks 
my heart. You simply must send someone to tell me what I am 
to do, they have all lost their heads here, every single one of 
them. 

Your son sends you a kiss and is very well, he is so happy, 
poor little fellow, and suspects nothing amiss — how very lucky 
he is ! 

My health is good; in serious crises it keeps up well enough to 
enable me to cope with any orders you care to give me; I shall be 
so happy when I am with you again. I am sending a courier who 
will wait for your reply, I beseech you not to leave us in this cruel 
uncertainty. Besides I want you to answer the questions I have 
asked in this letter. A kiss to you, and I love you dearly. 

Your true and loving Louise 

At Fontainebleau Napoleon learnt of the decision reached by the 
Allies. He directed Colonel Galbois to convey fo Marie-Louise the 
news, skilfully veiled, of his final abdication, togetJier with instruc- 
tions about the redistribution of the money in her care at Blois. These 
instructions make it clear that the Emperor was thinking in terms of a 
lengthy separation. 


[* 54 ] 

[Fontainebleau, ith April 1814] 
My Darling, I have received your letter of the 7th. I was glad to 
see your health was better than was to be expected, considering 
the anxiety you must feel. A truce has Jjeen agreed upon, and one 
of the Russian Emperor’s aides-de-camp was to join you for the 
purpose of escorting you to this place; but I sent word for you 
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to Stay in Orleans, as I myself was on the point of setting out, 
pending such time as Caulaincourt shall have settled affairs with 
the Allies. It was Russia’s wish that I should be given sovereignty 
over the isle of Elba, and that I should remain there, and that 
you should have Tuscany for your son after you, which would 
have enabled you t(f be with me as long as it suited you, and to 
live in a pleasant country favourat)le to your health. However, 
Schwarzenberg objects to this in the name of your father. It 
appears that your father is our deadliest enemy. So I do not 
know what has been settled. I am sorry to have nothing left to 
offer you but a share in my evil fortunes. I would have put an 
end to my life if I had not thought that would but double your 
misfortunes, and make them heavier to bear. If Mme Montes- 
quiou wishes to finish the King’s education, she is free to do so, 
but she must not lay too great sacrifices upon herself. I suppose 
Mme Mesgrigny is returning to Paris. I do not know what the 
Duchess will wish to do, I fancy, however, that she will first 
wish to accompany you. You must have 1,000,000 given to King 
Joseph, and the same amount to King Louis, to [King] Jerome, 
to Madame, to the Prin[cesses] Pauline and Elisa, which accounts 
for the 6,000,000. Issue a decree to that effect, and let the Prin- 
cesses proceed to Marseilles and Nice via Limoges, which will 
lessen your difficulties. Your State Councillors and Ministers may 
return to Paris. Take 1,000,000 in gold with you in your coach. 
Have the same amount conveyed in the King’s. Submit a scheme 
to me for reducing your Household to such as are kindly dis- 
posed and necedfeary to you. Two ladies are sufficient to have 
with you. It will make travelling easier. Beauharnais and Aldo- 
brandini will follow later. Have wages paid to all up to ist 
July, including those who are to follow you. We shall travel 
with the Court teams and the saddle-horses. 

Good-bye, my dearest Louise. I pity you. Write to your 
father and ask to be given Tuscany for yourself. As for me, I 
want nothing but the isle of Elba. 

Good-bye, my darling. Give my son a kiss. 

[Napoleon] 

When news of the abdication reached her, Marie-Louise was aghast. 

My father’, she said, ‘ t®ld me twenty times over when he placed me 
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on the throne of France that he would always stand by me, and my 
father is a man of his word.’ She kept her tears for the privacy of her ^ 
own room, and when she emerged, declared her wish to leave with 
Galbois for Fontainebleau. She actually had a carriage prepared in 
secret, but just as she was entering it, the Duchesse de Montebello 
forced her to disclose her intentions, which'‘she opposed with such 
persuasive words that the Empiress finally ^andoned her project. She 
went back indoors, whilst ‘the dear Duchess’ sent a secret warning to 
the Austrians. Contrary to Savary’s belief, she made no mention of the 
possibility of assembling fifty thousand men to carry on the struggle 
— on the contrary, in a fresh letter to her father, conveyed to him by 
St. Jean d’Angely, Marie-Louise implored him to intervene. 

The morning of Good Friday, I814, marked, in fact, one of the 
cruellest phases of the Empress’s ordeal. Her retinue thought only of 
abandoning her, her orders were no longer obeyed. Watching her, and 
biding their time, were Joseph and J6r6me, hopeful of bringing off an 
underhand deal. Marie-Louise was their ransom, whom they were 
determined at all costs to keep, for she and her son were a most 
valuable currency with which, one day, they might strike an excellent 
bargain. 

So the two brothers-in-law moved in to the attack. They declared ■ 
that Blois was no longer safe, and that she would be well advised to 
give herself up to the Austrians, who alone could offer asylum, both 
to her and to themselves. This she resolutely refused to do, whereupon 
Joseph flew into a towering rage and Jer6me began to threaten. 

[155] 

\Blois\'%th April 1814 
My Darling, I am sending a courier, an intelligent man, to im- 
plore you to give me your orders, and to beg you most earnestly 
to let me come and join you, for they are upsetting me most 
dreadfully here. There are 100 Cossacks at Chateaudun. 

The King came this morning to persuade me to throw myself 
into the arms of the first Austrian Corps I could find. He said 
they would follow me, as that was their only hope of safety, and 
the Emperor of Austria guaranteed their future; he said it was no 
use telling you when there was not a moment to be lost and 
when you might possibly disapprove of such a step. 

I replied that I thought it would be creachery qp my part, 
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that as long as there was breath left in my body I should con- 
tinue to be loyal to you, that moreover I was not at all sure that 
the Austrian Corps at Lyons had not been won over by the 
Russians, and that I had no desire to throw myself on their 
mercy. He told me those were feeble reasons, and the King of 
Westphalia said the]^ would positively compel me to leave by 
force. Then I agreed to go to Ramhouillet, but not a step further. 
However, just as he was hoping to give orders for our departure, 
the officers of the guard came into the courtyard and declared 
they would never allow me to be forced into leaving, indeed 
they had resolved to let themselves be hacked to pieces for you, 
your son and me — they said they knew an attempt was being 
made to force me to leave atid go over to the Austrians, and 
they would have no part in it unless you or I gave them a direct 
order, and if your brothers were afraid they had only to get out; 
they told all and sundry that they would rather be killed than 
desert your son. We calmed them down and they went away 
well-pleased. Then I told the King that I positively would not 
go, that everyone agreed with me and that I wished to await 
your orders, that made tliem furiously angry, but I don’t care; 
I’m above all that sort of thing. 

So now I am waiting for orders from you, and I do beseech 
you to let me come. I have made certain arrangements which I 
will tell you about myself. One thing is quite certain — ^we can’t 
possibly go to Bourges, as we have heard extremely bad reports 
of M. de S^monville.^ 

Your son and I are both well. I send you a kiss, and love you 
with all my heart. 

Your true and loving Louise 

P.S. I am enclosing a letter from the Minister of the Interior. 

Foiled in their plan, Joseph and J^r6me withdrew. The former, 
through the good offices of his sister-in-law Ddsir^e, who was still in 
Paris, sent a letter to the Tsar, who ‘on several occasions’ had ‘shown 
himself kindly disposed towards him’. By the loth Joseph had left 
Marie-Louise; later, both he and his wife were to beg the protection of 
the Emperor of Austria. 

Paiiic-stricken and with the additional fear of being captured by the 
^ Spedsil Commissioner in Bourges. 
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Russians, Marie-Louise sent by the Comte de Saint-Aulaire a third 
letter to her father, begging him to grant her asylum in his terri> 
tories. The arrival of the Tsar’s aide-de-camp. Count Paul SchouvalofF, 
and the Baron de Saint-Aignan, the representative of the Provisional 
Government, reassured her. They informed her that they were about 
to accompany her as far as Orleans (which sheVegarded as being on the 
road to Fontainebleau). She had do idea that the Tsar had decided that 
husband and wife were never to meet again in any circumstances 
whatever, and that orders had been given to use force, if necessary, to 
prevent a reunion. 

The two envoys confirmed that the Allies had offered Napoleon 
sovereignty over the isle of Elba. For Marie-Louise this was yet 
another disappointment; she would have preferred it to be Tuscany. 

[m6] 

\Blois\ ith April 1814 

My Darling, Just a note to tell you that I am leaving tomorrow 
morning for Orleans and that I shall be at Fontainebleau the day 
after tomorrow. I simply must see you and share your sorrows. 

Your son is keeping well. I am really ill and have a high 
fever, I still hope to have strength enough to be able to drag 
myself as far as Fontainebleau, regardless of what may happen 
to my health afterwards. I love you and send you an adoring 
kiss. 

Your true and loving Louise 

In his reply, Napoleon gave no orders, as Marife-Louise would have 
liked him to do; he merely expressed the wish that tke Empress should 
join him. 


[*S 7 ] 

Fontainthleau, ^th [April 1814], 5 p.m. 
My Darling, I have just received your letter of the 8th, delivered 
by a courier who had set out on the 8th at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon. Saint-Aignan and the Emperor of Russia’s aide-de-camp 
had arrived, so this courier said, an hour before he set out. You 
will therefore have been in Orleans ^his morning; you may stop 
there if you are travelling with your horses. If you have post- 
horses, and if you wish to come on to thk place, you rnay do so, 
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^ but I am writing to you this evening by the courier you sent me. 
How I sympathise with all your troubles, and fear lest it should 
impair your health ! A kiss to your son. All my love. 

Nap 

Still under the impression that Schouvaloif and Saint-Aignan would 
accompany her as far as Fontainebleau, Marie-Louise left Blois on 9th 
April, protected by a detachment of the Guard. Her departure was 
the signal for a general dispersal. She distributed gifts to those of her 
Court who were going back to Paris. Only a few remained with her 
now. To this phase belongs the incident, reported by several historians, 
of the Empress being deprived of her jewels by an envoy of the 
Provisional Government. 

Talleyrand, so the story runs, contrived the release from prison of 
‘a certain Dudon’, entrusting him with the mission of going to Orleans 
to take possession of the diamonds and jewels given to Marie-Louise 
by Napoleon. Dudon is even said to have demanded the pearl necklace 
she was wearing around her neck, whereupon she threw it in his face. 
Further outrageous acts are also alleged to have been committed. 
According to M. Jean Savant (see Appendix, ‘Note on Baron Dudon’, 
’ p. 243) this ‘certain Dudon’ was a Baron Dudon who, far from being 
released from prison in 1814, was an official of the regime, imprisoned 
in error for only two days in 1812, and who had not been near Orleans. 
The fact that Marie-Louise makes no mention of the episode may be 
taken as an almost conclusive argument in support of this theory. 

The last coaches accompanying the Empress were, however, exposed 
to pillaging CossackI, and Marie-Louise arrived at Orleans in a pitiable 
condition. Horrifltd at the looting, she addressed three letters to her 
father, again imploring his protection, telling him that she was ‘dying 
of fright’, and terrified that ‘they’ wanted to take her to Orleans 
against her will. She placed the blame on the Provisional Government 
and not, as has been asserted, on King Joseph. The following letter is 
a decisive one. 


[158] 

[Orleans^ loth April 1814, \moming\ 
My Darling, I have received the two letters you sent by M. 
Anatole Montesquiou, I am grieved to hear of all your troubles, 
my only desire is to be able to comfort you and to prove how 
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dearly I love you. I am convinced that I can powerfully influence 
my father’s mind, I have just written to him begging to be 
allowed to go and see him, and I have made up my mind not to 
go away with you until I do. I am certain that I could work 
strongly upon him, and that in doing so I should be acting in 
the best interests of your son. If I cannot see him for several 
days, I will join you later, bringing, I am convinced, better 
news than anyone expects, for you can have no doubt of my 
loving devotion and of all the tender care with which I shall 
endeavour to comfort you. 

I am not sending the list of people making the journey with 
me. Mme de Montesquiou and the Duchesse de Montebello have 
decided to come with us so far, ‘and after that to go back to be 
with our [= their] children. 

And now, Darling, I tell you once again that I am determined 
not to leave until after I have seen my father; I firmly believe it to 
be my duty, and in the interests of both you and my son. 
Besides, my physical and moral strength has been all too gravely 
undermined by the anxiety I have endured on your behalf, I am 
ill and in such a state that I am quite unfit to move from here, 
but what upsets me most of all is the sight of your misformnes, 
my only wish is to share them with you, in the meantime I send 
you a kiss and love you with all my heart. 

Your true and loving Louise 

If you agree to let me go and see my father, I feel sure, almost 
positive, that I can get Tuscany. 

In Orleans, the rout and confusion continued unubated. 


[159] 

[Or/eonj] lOfA April 1814 
My Darling, I wrote this morning to thank you for your two 
letters. I am most eagerly waiting for news of you, I need to hear 
from you frequently at a time when I know you are sad and so 
beset with cares. At least you must be feeling like that, judging 
from my own state of mind. 

I am still clinging hopefully ^to tne laea that I might see my 
father; he has a kind heart, he will be moved by my^tears and 
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SO your &te will be less harsh, because although you will be 
going to stay on the isle of Elba, you will have sovereign rights 
also in the territories they will probably assign to us, and by 
that I mean Tuscany. 

Everyone is asking permission to leave us, it makes me just 
disgusted with this ^orld when I see so many ungrateful people 
in it. The Duchess and M. Corvi|art have asked to accompany 
me> as far as Leghorn, M. Mdneval too. Prince Aldobrandini 
declared he would do no such thing. Two of my first ladies are 
coming, and 3 of my second, and since all my son’s Household, 
even, I believe Mme de Montesquieu, are deserting him, we 
might put one of them to be with him. 

I have had money given to* various people I am leaving here, 
I thought you would approve of my doing so, I asked M. de la 
Bouillerie to give me 900,000 for that purpose. 

I have said nothing about the dreadful state of my health, 
which is growing more and more disordered every day. At this 
very moment of writing I have a high fever and am spitting 
blood. My only wish is to have strength to bear all these shocks, 
but it is ebbing away and I feel as if I need to rest and be cared 
for. Rest I shall find only when I know and see for myself that 
you are happy and contented, and resigned to your sad lot. That 
is the only happiness I want, next to that of always being loved 
by you. However, I am expecting great things from the overture 
I have made to my father, so I shall wait here most impatiently 
for news that I am to be allowed to see you. I love you and kiss 
you with all my heart. 

Your true and loving Louise 
P.S. This evening I saw M. Anatole Montesquiou, he made me 
long more than ever to be with you, I hope you will be more 
fortunate than fate seems to promise. 

List of the persons who wish to accompany me. 

The Duchesse de Montebello 
Madame Brignole 
General CafFarelli 
M. Corvisart 
M. M^neval 

Mme Kastener fKatzener, a red lady] 
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Mme Rabusson [Lectress] 

Mme Durand [a red lady] 

If I can bring only 2 , 1 should prefer to have the first two. 

« 

Ladies of the Wardrobe 

Mme Eduard [a black lady] 

Mme Geoffroy , 

Mme Barbier [a black lady] is not at all certain that her 
husband will let her stay on the island, but Mme. Aubert, 
who would like to come and is in Paris, would take her 
place if necessary 
A wardrobe maid 

The Treaty of Fontainebleau, which confirmed Napoleon in posses- 
sion of the isle of Elba, secured also to Marie-Louise the Duchies of 

Parma, Piacenza and Guastalla. 

* % 

The Emperor Francis, who disapproved of Schouvaloff’s interven- 
tion at Blois — for Marie-Louise, once separated from Napoleon, was 
his responsibility alone — fell into line, and Metternich was equally 
accommodating in not happening to be in Paris when the Allies 
declared their resolve not to treat further with Napoleon, or with any 
members of his family. He arrived only on 15 th April.. 

Fully aware that Marie-Louise was hesitant and uncertain, Napoleon 
asked his secretary M 4 neval to ‘ find out what the Empress really in- 
tended to do’; would she rather follow him to Elba, or retire with her 
son either to Parma or to her father? The Emperor finally induced her 
to make the voyage to Elba with him. Since Fontainebleau was so 
near the enemy outposts, a meeting was arranged ^ Briare, and the 
Emperor Francis could easily be seen ‘on the way’. 

[160] 

Fontainebleau, nth \AprU 1814], 9 a.m. 
My Sweetheart,! have received your letter. Your troubles are all 
graven on my heart; they are the only ones I cannot bear. Do try 
and live down adversity. This evening I will send you the 
arrangement that has been made. I am given the Island of Elba; 
you and your son Parma, Piacenza and Guastalla. This means 
400,000 souls and an income of 3 or 4 millions. You are to have 
at least one mansion and a beautiful counity to live in when you 
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tire of my Island of Elba, and I begin to bore you, as I can but 
do when I am older and you still young. Mettemich is in Paris; I 
do not know where your &ther is. You should contrive to see 
him on your way. If you cannot have Tuscany and your fate is 
settled, ask him to give you the Principality of Lucca, Massa, 
Carrara and the Endaves, and ask furthermore for your Princi- 
pality to have an outlet on the sea. I am sending Fouler to see 
about all the terms. As soon as all is done with, I shall go to 
Briare, where you will join me and we will proceed via Moulin 
and Chambery to Parma, and then embark at La Spezzia. Aldo- 
brandini will accompany you during the journey. I approve of 
all the arrangements you are making for the little King; if Mme 
Boubers will come, she would be a suitable person to bating him 
up. My health is good, my courage unimpaired, especially if you 
will be content with my ill fortune, and if you think you can 
still be happy in sharing it. Good-bye, my darling; I am think- 
ing* of you, and your troubles weigh heavily upon me. All my 
love. 

Nap 

On that same day, ‘Madame M^re’ and Cardinal Fesch left Marie- 
Louise in order to seek the safety of Rome. 

[i6i] 

[Or/eans] nth April 1814, \evening^ 
My Darling, I am very worried at not having heard from you, I 
badly need nev^ just now when so many problems are crowding 
in upon me. i simply must know that you are happy, and until I 
do-, I can have neither rest nor peace of mind. I am waiting with 
the utmost impatience to hear from you, and from my father too 
I hope, granting me permission to go and see him. I am hoping 
that the sight of me will move him deeply, so that he will listen 
when I plead your son’s interests, and consequently yours too. 

I hope to get something out of him, and will try to see him for 
that reason, even though it might cause me great pain and dis- 
tress, for I am still quite ill and very weary; I assure you that if it 
were not for remaining #live to comfort you, I should be per- 
fectly content to die, but I want to live so as to try to bring 
you some consolation and to be of some use to you. 
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Your son is well. Madame asks me to send you her letter, she 
has just left me to go to Rome with the Cardinal. She is very 
dejected, and told me she wanted nothing better than to share 
your fate and to join you. M. de la Bouillerie is leaving today, so 
the treasure is being left quite unguarded, consequently I have 
told them to put four millions, instead of 5, into our coaches, it 
will always make a little mor^ money for you. You really should 
remember poor M. M^neval, he is determined to follow me to the 
ends of the earth and to settle wherever I make my home, but he 
is in dire straits for money and his debts amount to 200,000 
francs, according to what I have heard; you really ought to give 
him a lump sum of 150,000 francs to pay off a part of them. He 
richly deserves it for his devotioh to you. I am waiting to hear 
from you about this. 

I have had 500,000 francs given to Mme de Montesquiou to 
share out amongst my son’s servants, and I shall give something 
to mine too. Your generous heart will, I know, approve of this. 
Do try. Darling, to keep well, the certainty that nothing ails you 
is essential to bolster up my own wretched health, which will 
soon have no more resistance left after all the shocks it has 
undergone during the last two years. I am taking good care of 
myself whilst waiting for my father to send word that I can go 
and see him. Spare an occasional thought for her who has never 
loved you as devotedly as she does at this moment. 

Your true and loving Louise 

Worried about her health, Napoleon advised Marie-Louise to ask 
Corvisart whether she could follow him to the i«le of Elba, and 
whether she could endure its climate. 


[*62] 

Fontainebleau, iitk [April 1814], 7 p.m. 
My Darling, I have just received your letter of the 1 1 th this morn- 
ing. Your anxiety and the state of your health wrings my heart. 
Tell me whether the plan of going together to Parma suits you; 
you could go from there to the spas at.Lucca or at Pisa. Enquire 
of Corvisart which of these spas is more likely to agree with 
you. Bausset will deliver this letter; you will receive another 
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which I will write to you when I have seen Caulaincourt, whom 
I am expecting tonight. My health is very good. I am full of 
courage; why is yours not like mine.^ I would willingly share it 
with you. Your letters are crowded with the emotions that fill 
your heart; they touch me profoundly and comfort me; I wish I 
could do as much •for you. I am having M^neval written to. 
Good-bye, my dearest Louise, my misfortune vexes me more 
for yoiu- sake than for mine. All my love. 

[Napoleon] 

Corvisart, ‘that low-down dog Corvisart’, whom the Emperor was 
later to call the family oracle, examined the Empress and gave it as his 
opinion that a long and difficult jdurney would be beyond her strength; 
nothing but the waters of Aix-en-Savoie could cure her. The climate 
of Elba was out of the question both for her and for her son. Marie- 
Louise, naturally enough, accepted the reasons he gave. 

[163] 

[Orleans] iitA ^/>n 7 [1814], 11 p.m. 

I have just this moment seen General Fouler,^ who has 
brought me your sweet letter; believe me, Darling, all my happi- 
ness will consist in comforting you and proving to you that I 
love you most devotedly. I don’t know yet whether Mme de 
Boubers wishes to come with us, I should be delighted if she did, 
as she is an excellent person. I am waiting for you to give the 
word for me to join you, I hope I shall be strong enough to bear 
the journey, if you will just allow me to stop a few days in the 
middle, as my chest is not very good. M. Corvisart still thinks I 
need to exercise great care and to take the waters, but I shall not 
do so until I have seen that you are quite contented and happily 
settled somewhere. 

I shall write to my father tomorrow, meanwhile I am going to 
bed, as I am very tired and not at all well. Mme Brignole will 
come with me if you will be good enough to let her. I shall try 
and arrange to see my fether on the way. Good-bye, my Dearest, 

I love you and kiss you with all my heart and soul. 

• Your true and loving Louise 

Equerry to the Empress. 
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Full of anxiiety, Napoleon reassured his wife about the hardships and 
discomforts of the journey to Elba. 

[164] 

Fontainebleau, 12th [April 1814]^ 10 a.m. 
My Darling, I have received your letter in rtfply to the one Fouler 
delivered to you. I am very much concerned at hearing you are 
so dejected and in such bad health. I hope my care for you, .and 
the expression of the love I' bear you, will do you good and 
restore your health. I am expecting Caulaincourt. I will write to 
you immediately. They offer to give me back a battalion of my 
Guard, 1,100 strong, in Provence, and thence to the isle of Elba. 
We will travel as slowly as your health requires. Good-bye, my 
dearest Louise, the change in my fortune only affects me on your 
account. Love me well, and never doubt your 

Nap 

I fancy we might meet at Briare or Gien, whence we would pro- 
ceed by way of Italy or Provence. 

The Emperor was relying on Marie-Louise herself to find a way of 
escape, but by 12th April time was already running out. On that very 
day, Sainte-Aulaire, who had been dispatched from Blois, returned 
from Paris bringing Marie-Louise a letter from Mettemich. Whilst 
seeking to reassure her, he invited her to go to Rambouillet, there to 
await the arrival of the Emperor Francis. Mettemich had already com- 
manded Prince Esterhazy and the Prince of Liechtenstein to call upon 
her in Orleans. 

Faced with this dilemma, the Empress began to wa’per in her resolve. 

[165] 

[Orleans^ 12th April 1814, [morning\ 
My Darling, I have this very moment received the letter you sent 
me by M. de Bausset. I promise you I will be brave, I am hoping 
that in a few days I shall feel strong enough to rise above circum- 
stances, and show myself worthy to be yours. But just now, when 
I am receiving so many tokens of devotion and attachment from 
those who are leaving me, my heart^cannot help but be most 
cmelly tom. 

M. de Sainte-Aulaire has just brought me a letter from M. de 
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Mettemich, in which he says they guarantee me an independent 
future, and the same to my son, and that whilst waiting for the 
details to be settled I had best go to Austria until everything is in 
order; at the same time he told M. de Sainte-Aulaire that even if 
I did not go (which you can well imagine) my father was ex- 
tremely anxious to ^e me; don’t you think I had better wait here 
until he says I may go and see him, then join you immediately 
afterwards, as it seems impossible for me to see my father on the 
way? M. de Mettemich writes that my father will arrive in Paris 
tomorrow, so I shall wait here for your reply to this letter, I beg 
you to let me have it without delay. 

Meanwhile I have made all my plans for the journey, I shall 
take more than five millions with us in the coaches, and as I had 
certain expenses to pay out, I have drawn the March and April 
allowances together, I am sure you would approve; besides, I 
was glad to be able to send a little money to those of my women 
antf staff who are left behind in Paris with nothing to eat. 

I am not at all well, but nevertheless I hope I shall be able to 
bear the journey as far as Parma; I shall rest there, if you agree, 
and afterwards go and take the waters. Corvisart says that the 
baths both at Lucca and Pisa are equally unsuitable for me; as he 
will be with me for some time, he proposes to talk to you about 
it himself on the journey, but he still insists that I rest at Parma 
and follow a course of treatment there. So before joining you, I 
shall wait here for your courier to bring a reply, I do beg you to 
let me have it immediately. 

Prince Esterhazy is due at any moment, I will write and tell you 
what he has sild. I send you a kiss and love you with all my heart. 

Your true and loving Louise 

Marie-Louise did her utmost to dispel those suspicions about he 
conduct which she felt to be awakening in Napoleon’s mind. 

[i66] 

[Orleans, iitk April 1814 , afternoori\ 
My Darling, I have sent you one letter this morning by a courier, 
ctfid am writing you thisisecond note just as I am about to get 
into the carriage to go to Ran\bouillet. Prince Esterhazy and the 
Prince of Liechtensfein have just arrived to beg me, on my 
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father's behalf, to leave at once for Rambouillet, because your 
interests and those of your son were at stake; even the Due de 
Vicence said so; I told them 1 could not leave without your con- 
sent, they said there was no time to wait for it, and that even if I 
wanted to go away with you without having seen my &ther first, 
they would do all they possibly could t6 prevent it. Conse- 
quently, I thought it wisest ^o yield with a good grace, I am in 
black despair at being compejiled to leave like this without seeing 
you, the very thought of it plunges me into such depths of misery 
that I don't know what will become of me; but please. Darling, 
don't be angry with me; I really can't help it, I love you so much 
that it breaks my heart in two; I am so aj^id you might think it 
is a plot I and my father have formed against you. However, 
when I have seen him, I shall come and join you, it would be 
sheer barbarism to prevent me, and even if they wanted to, I 
assure you they could never do it. I long to share your misfor- 
tune, I long to care for you, comfort you, be of some use to you, 
and charm away your cares. I feel that if I don’t do that, I can’t 
go on living, and shall succumb to this last blow. 

Your son is the only happy one here, he has no idea of the full 
extent of his misfortune, poor little soul; you and he alone make 
life bearable for me. I am taking him with me, I think he will 
touch my father’s heart, and I shall be able to bring him back to 
you afterwards, for I’m determined to live with you; the more 
they want to part me from you, the greater need I feel to be near 
you, so that I can care for you. In the meantime, try at least to 
arrange for me to see you soon, and for me to write to you every 
day; I need it more than anything, I am so wretched and so ill 
that I feel I shall never survive all the misfortunes they are 
threatening to bring down upon us; but whatever happens, you 
can be sure that no one loves you and cherishes you as tenderly 
as I do, and I still live in hopes of being able to prove it to you 
before long. In the meantime, think of me sometimes, and spare 
a little love for the one who sends you an affectionate kiss. 

Your true and loving Loui'^e 
I am leaving someone behind here to forward my letters to 
you, and to send yours on to me, and t feel sure that quite soon I 
shall be passing on some good pews, or better still, bringing it 
you myself. 
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With the greatest reluctance Marie-Louise left Orleans on the even- 
ing of 1 2th April, since she could not, in conscience, refuse her father’s 
request, when for a whole week and at the urgent instance of her hus- 
band she had been pleading for an interview with Francis I, now her 
only hope. In Orleans she left Joseph, who was to escape to Switzer- 
land on the 1 8th. Of •the convoy which had left Paris a fortnight 
before, only six coaches now remained. 

A troop of Guards commanded bv Cambronne had been sent by 
the Emperor to fetch the Empress iway. By the time they reached 
Orleans Marie-Louise was already in Rambouillet. 

Then began a via dolorosa which might have called forth heroic 
qualities from Marie-Louise if the stuff of greatness had been in her; 
but her soul was not cast in thd mould of Corneille. The following 
note, hastily scribbled in pencil during the night of i2th April, folded in 
four, and entrusted to a loyal officer, betrays her fears and forebodings; 
she is answering the note written that same morning by Napoleon. 

[167] 

\Halfway between Orleans and 
Rambouillet, iith-i‘^th April 1814] 

I am sending you a few lines by a Polish officer who has just 
brought me your note to Angerville; you will know by now that 
they have made me leave Orleans and that orders have been given 
to prevent me from joining you, and even to resort to force if 
necessary. Be on your guard, my Darling, we are being duped, I 
am in deadly anxiety on your behalf, but I shall take a firm line 
with my father,*! shall tell him that I absolutely insist on joining 
you, and tha»I shall not let myself be talked into doing anything 
else. We have brought away as much of the treasure as we could, 

I will get it through to you by every possible means, but I think 
it much more likely chat I shall bring it you myself. 

Your son is fast asleep at the moment, I myself am not at all 
well. I shall be quite firm about not going further than Ram- 
bouillet, you can rely entirely on my love and my courage when 
the times comes. I love you and send you a fond kiss. 

Your Darling Louise 

C 5 n that same tragic day, Caulaincourt brought from Paris to Fon- 
tainebleau the final draft of the "freaty of Fontainebleau. Realising at 
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last tlut he was to be separated from his family, Napoleon entrusted to 
the Grand Equerry a letter for Marie-Louise, in which he gave his 
consent to all that had been done, so that no blame should fall on her 
after his death, for he had made up his mind to commit suicide. 

[i68] 

FontainebleaUy I’^th [April 1814], 3 ajn. 
My dearest Louise, I have received your letter. I approve of your 
going to Rambouillet, whei3 your father will be joining you. 
That is the only consolation left to me in the midst of our mis- 
fortunes. For the past week I have been eagerly looking forward 
to the moment of your meeting. Your father has been led astray, 
and has behaved badly towards Ds, but he will be a good, kind 
father to you and your son. Caulaincourt has arrived. Yesterday 
I sent you a copy of the arrangements he has signed for ensuring 
a safe future to your son. Good-bye, my sweet Louise. I love you 
more than anything else in the world. My misfortunes only affect 
me in so far as they grieve you. As long as you live, you will be 
lavishing your affection on the most devoted of husbands. Give 
my son a kiss. Good-bye, my Louise. All my love. 

Napoleon 

Napoleon called for a small, red morocco portfolio, in which he had 
kept all the Empress’s previous letters, and asked Caulaincourt to look 
after them so that he might hand them over to his son (soon to become 
Prince of Parma) when he was grown up. He then drank the poison 
prepared for him some time before, and which he always carried in a 
sachet around his neck. For several hours he was ir. agonising pain, 
then was overcome by attacks of vomiting. At about 1 1 o’clock on the 
morning of the 13th he began to recover. T am condemned to live’, 
he remarked. 

His letter of farewell was never seen by Marie-Louise — z fact which 
was not without consequences. As for the portfolio, it appears to have 
been returned to the Emperor by Caulaincourt and may perhaps be the 
one he was later to entrust to Joseph on i ith June 1815. (See p. 16.) 

The deciding factor in Napoleon’s renewed desire for life was the 
letter written him by Marie-Louise on the afternoon of 12th April, 
and which hitherto has been presumed lost. It reached him during the 
afternoon of the 13th. 
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LETTERS 169-185 

After travelling all night Marie-Louise reached Rambouillet at 9 
o’clock on the 13th, and when she had written a note to her father, 
went to bed. M^neval reported that she was ‘overwhelmed by the 
saddest thoughts as she came in here through the garden gates. . . . 
Her situation is that of a prisoner.’ 

Then began a confused exchange of letters, a welter of conflicting 
news, hesitations on the part of Napoleon, indecision on the part of 
Marie-Louise, which ‘were to end in that final separation which 
neither had foreseen or desired’. 

The following letter is not taken from the Bernadotte Archives; it 
has been published by Jean Hanoteau, in his commentary on the 
Mimoires de Caulaincourt (edit. Plon). 

[169] 

\Rambouillei\ i^th [=i3tA] April 1814 
My Darling, i wrote you a few lines yesterday by the Polish 
officer you sent me. Nevertheless I am writing again today, al- 
though I fear it may not reach you, but I just cannot bear the 
thought of not being able to keep in touch with you. I only hope 
you don’t crave for my letters as much as I do for yours. I am 
bitterly unhappy and very sad, but am trying my hardest not to 
give way, so that I can comfort you the better, for my sole desire 
is to share your misforwne and to be able to help you in some 
way. 

My father has not arri^jed yet. They say he is coming tomor- 
row. I am eagerly awaiting his arrival, so that I can join you im- 
mediately afterwards,»wherever I may happen to find you. 
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Your son has borne the journey remarkably well. He really is 
a sweet child, and is growing more delightful every day. He has 
no intention of welcoming the Emperor of Austria very kindly, 
and Pm afraid he is quite set on this, no matter what we say to 
him. 

I am still far from well. I am so unhapp}' away from you that I 
feel I shall only regain my full health and strength when I see 
you again. In the meantime’I am dreadfully tired with travelling 
all night. The road was frightful. I went to bed the moment I got 
here. I do nothing but think of you. You are so kind, and so 
ill-fated, and you so little deserve to be. At any rate, if my warm, 
deep love could help you to look forward to some measure of 
happiness, you would still have plenty of it left to you in this 
world. My heart is torn by your sad plight. I must stop now. I feel 
I may be distressing you. I do beg you never to doubt the love 
and complete devotion of your own true 

Louise 


Napoleon’s despair had given way to quiet resignation. He still 
cherished the hope that the Empress would accompany him. 


[170] 

Fontainebleau, i^th [April 1814], i a.m. 
My dearest Louise, I am sending you General Flahaut, who will 
give you news of me, and bring back news of you. I know 
your health is not good and I fear travelling at night must have 
fatigued you. I myself am well, and longing for the time to come 
when we can set out. They tell me the climate is'Very fine in the 
isle of Elba. I am so disgusted with men that I am determined 
that my happiness shall depend on them no longer. You alone 
can affect it. Good-bye, my darling. A kiss to the little King, 
kind regards to your father; ask him to be good to us. All my 
love. 

Nap 


[*7i] 

[Rambouilleii 14th April 1814, [everung^ 
My Darling, General Flahaut arrived at Rambouillet after dinner, 
this evening, he has given me your welcome letter, you can 
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imagine how closely I have questioned him about you. I have 
been deeply moved to hear how bravely you are bearing your 
misfortunes; such courage is worthy of you alone. I tell you 
frankly that this crisis has made me too quite disgusted with the 
world and with mankind in general, as I have been wimessing 
such ingratitude anci treachery for some time now. I think the 
isle of Elba is the only place which will suit us, and I could live 
happily there with you for company. 

My father has not arrived yet, yieanwhile I have had a letter 
from him dated the 12th, he said he was at Troyes and could not 
be in Paris before today, so I shall have to follow the advice of 
Metternich, who is his only real friend, and who in consequence 
will have some consideration for his daughter and his grandson. 
One thing disgusts me in all this — it is that he never says a single 
word about you, but I will pass on your requests, and you can 
be absolutely certain of this, that nothing in the world will per- 
suade me to go to Austria, for my place is beside you, and both 
my duty and my inclination draw me there. 

Besides, if they do want to force me into going to Vienna, I 
shall pretend to be ill, because I really have a dreadfully sore 
throat and a touch of fever, I only got up to see M. de Flahaut, 
and had to go back to bed afterwards, I don’t know what can 
be the matter with me, red spots are coming out all over my skin, 
and I’m afraid it may turn out to be measles. 

Your son is wonderfully well, he and I have been for a stroll 
in front of the house, he talked a lot about you, poor child, I 
assure you I am taking extra, special care of him just now. I am 
treating him like a grown-up, and having him to lunch with me, 
which delights him and cuts down expenses a little, for they are 
very heavy. I have put M. de Bausset in charge of the catering so 
that he can read them a few lectures on economy, for it seems to 
me essential that you should save money. 

I beg you to tell me what is to be done with the treasure, I 
have more than two millions here; it is a source of great embar- 
rassment to me and I wish I could transfer it to you in bills of 
exchange. Meanwhile fondest love from someone whose only 
happiness is that of being with you again. 

" Your true and loving Louise 


in 
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The ‘black’ forebodings which had troubled Marie-Louise soon 
returned; her first reaction, on hearing the Austrian demands, was a 
violent one. 


[171] 

\RambovilUi\ i^th April 1814 
My Darling, I am sending you just a little note by M. de Flahaut, 
I have instructed him to tel^ you by word of mouth everything 
he has managed to pick up \;ere. I am very much afraid that we 
are being tricked, and that they want to prevent me from joining 
you, but I shall hold my ground, because I feel it would be a 
blow from which I could never recover; I love you far too much 
for that. 

My father, or rather M. de Mettemich, has just sent the Comte 
Paar to tell me that my father is reaching Paris today, and would 
very much like me to go and meet him, or else go to the Trianon, 
I said firmly that I had made up my mind to wait for him today, 
or even for a week if necessary, and to wait Acre, as I was not at 
all well, and had such a bad throat that I couldn’t possibly go 
out of doors. I am convinced they are doing all this to drag me 
off to Austria, but I have made up my mind, whatever happens, 
not to consent to such an arrangement, I shall absolutely insist 
on going to join you, for my whole heart is set on it, because I 
hope I shall be able to comfort you once I get there. It appears 
that since my departure they have captured that part of the 
treasure which was in Orleans; I’m very upset about it for your 
sake, you must be short of money just now. 

Your son is keeping well, he is very cheerful 4,nd particularly 
glad to be at Rambouillet; how lucky he is to be sc young, he 
hasn’t a care in the world and I must say I envy him. 

I am in rather a poor way, I was feverish all night, I hope it 
will pass off, but still it’s a good excuse for not going to the 
Trianon. Meanwhile I am very miserable at not seeing you, my 
courage has completely deserted me. I kiss you and love you 
with my whole heart. 

Your true and loving Louise 


In feverish impatience, Napoleon waited for more detailed he-^ 
from Rambouillet. 
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[173] 

Fontainebkau, 15M [April 1814], 4 p,m. 
My dearest Louise, You must have met your father by this time. 
They say you are going to the Trianon for the purpose. I wish 
you to come to Fontainebleau tomorrow, so that we may set out 
together for that land of sanctuary and rest where I shall be 
happy, provided you can make uo your mind to be so, and to 
foilget worldly greatness. Give a k.%s to my son, and never doubt 
all [my love.] 

Nap 

Through the courier, news has reached me here from Flahaut, 
whom I sent to you yesterday. 

On i6th April, Marie-Louise went to meet the Emperor Francis at 
the gates of the chateau at Rambouillet. The interview was an3^hing 
but ai&ctionate, as students of the period (Bertaut amongst them) 
have maintained. In the greatest agitation, and speaking in German, 
the Empress reproached her father, and her eyes brimming with tears, 
put her son into his aims. ‘Maman Quiou’ had experienced consider- 
able difficulty in persuading the child to be civil to his grandfather; he 
declared over and over again, ‘He’s Papa’s enemy, and I won’t see 
him.* The following letter from Marie-Louise is the first known 
account of the meeting, except for a note from Mettemich to Talley- 
rand. It differs from the theories put forward by the historians, since 
it proves how profoundly shocked Marie-Louise was to learn of the 
veto imposed by Francis I. She was still far from complete acquiescence. 

Mettemich was present too; no further mention was made of 
Tuscany. 


[174] 

[RarrJ>ouillei\ 16th April 1814 
My Darling, My father arrived just two hours ago, I saw him 
straight away, he was most kind and affectionate towards me, but 
it was all cancelled out by the most dreadful blow he could pos- 
sibly have dealt me; he forbids me to join you, or to see you, he 
won’t even let me accompany you on the journey. In vain I 
pointed out that it was my ^ounden duty to follow you; he 
declared he did not ^ish it, and said he wanted me to spend two 
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months in Austria, then go on to Parma, and from there I could 
go and see you. This last blow will be the death of me, the only 
thing left to wish for is that you can contrive to be happy 
without me, for there can be no happiness for me apart from 
you. 

M. de Flahault will bring you this letter,^ implore you to send 
me news as often as possible, I will write to you every day and 
shall be thinking about yoi^ontinually. Do try and take heart, 

I am hoping to be able to join you in the month of July, I haven't 
mentioned such a thing to these Gentlemen, but I’ve set my heart 
on it. 

My health is going from bad to worse. I am so wretched that I 
just don’t know what to say to you, I beg you again not to forget 
me and to believe that I shall always love you and that I am 
deeply unhappy. I send you a kiss and love you with all my heart. 

Your true and loving Lpuise 

Little by little, Marie-Louise began to accept the idea of going to 
Vienna instead of following Napoleon to his ‘isle of rest’, but not 
before she had shed many bitter tears. When ‘the little King’ asked 
her for news of ‘Papa’, her heart was ‘near to breaking’. 


[175] 

\Rambouilkt\ I'jth April 1814 
My Darling, I have spent a sad and troubled ni^ht, the shock of 
being separated from you for several months is so painful that I 
cannot bring my mind to accept it yet, and I shall never be 
resigned to it. I am dreadfully sad at the thought of not seeing 
you, the Due de Vicence will have been able to tell you how 
grieved I am, for I let him see the full measure of my sorrow; 
how dreadfully unhappy this must be making you too; I feel sure 
I should have been able to comfort you, that I should have 
soothed away your cares, and brought with me into your retreat 
that same disgust with mankind which you say you feel too, my 
only happiness would have been to make you happy, and now 
they have snatched from me this on^ and only consolation, so 
I’m desperately unhappy, but you simply must believe. Darling, 
that we shall be together again before four months have passed. 
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The Due de Vicence has probably brought you money, I will 
keep back enough for my journey if you don’t mind. I have just 
seen my father, who of his own accord showed every sign of 
promising to let me join you. I have told my father that once I 
get to Vienna, I want to go off into the country and receive no 
one at all, I said I was far too dejected and unhappy for him to 
insist on my seeing people; he has promised me I shall have my 
way, I want to avoid all the Geiinan Courts too, and would 
rather make a detour of several mifes than be compelled to show 
myself in any of them. They tell me the Emperor Alexander is 
coming to see me the day after tomorrow, receiving him will be 
yet another sad experience; what further humiliations do you 
think we still have to suffer.^ 

I shall be leaving here on Thursday, I don’t know yet which 
route I shall take. I’ll tell you tomorrow, because I want to write 
to you every day, and they are going to make it easy for me to 
get your replies, so if your letters don’t seem to be reaching me, 

I shall ask you to send them by some other person, I simply must 
know that you are well and happy, it will help me to bear my 
misfortune. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is quite well, he has been very 
nice to his grandfather, he keeps asking about his Papa, and my 
heart comes near to breaking, and when he sees me crying, he 
asks me if I’m worried. 

I am far from well, I still have a dreadfully sore throat. I’m 
afraid it may be turning into quinsies, I feel as if I ought to be 
longing for deadi when I’m parted from you. Believe, at any rate, 
that I love y«u most devotedly, and will remain my whole life 
long 

Your true and loving Louise 

Disappointed in the hope of taking his wife and son with him 
when he left France, Napoleon, in view of the health reasons put 
forward even by his father-in-law, resigned himself to a separation 
which he believed to be only temporary. He had, moreover, his own 
health reasons. Wishing at all costs to prevent her from going to 
Vienna, he directed Marie-Louise, in a letter sent by an orderly officer, 
the Marquis de Laplace, to proceed straight from Rambouillet to the 
spa at Aix. 
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[176] 

Fontainebleau, vjth [April 1814], 6 pjn. 
My dearest Louise, I have received your letter; it reveals the full 
extent of your distress, and thereby greatly increases my own. I 
am very pleased indeed to see that Corvisart is going with you. I 
am infinitely grateful to him; his noble conduct in this matter 
fully justifies the excellent opinion I had formed of him. Tell 
him so from me. Ask him send me frequent short bulletins 
about the state of your health. Try to go straight to Aix to take 
the waters which I am told Corvisart has prescribed for you. 
Keep well, look after your health for the sake, of your dearest 
love and of your son who needs your care. 

I am about to leave for the isle of Elba, and from there I will 
write to you and will make all necessary arrangements for your 
reception. Write to me often, address your letters to the Viceroy, 
to the King of Naples and to your uncle if, as they say, he has 
been made Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

Good-bye, my dearest Louise, my life will be wholly yours, 
and my feelings will never change. Give my son a kiss. 

Your faithful Nap 

In the Empress’s entourage, talk turned again and again on the 
former infidelities of her husband. Bausset, in particular, took it upon 
himself to open her eyes. 

[*77] 

[Rambouillei] lith AprH 1814, [morning] 
My Darling, I have just seen M. de Laplace, whom- you have just 
sent with your very sweet letter, which touched me and moved 
me very deeply. He will tell you how much I long to join you, 
and how confidently I am expecting to find myself with you in 
the isle of Elba in a month or two. That is essential to my happi- 
ness. I am glad at least to know that your splendid courage has 
served you well in this crisis, it consoles me a little for the grief 
which possesses me. I promise to write to you every day, and if 
I can’t send my letters off daily, I will send several at once by a 
different route. I do beg you too to Iqt me have news soon and 
often. I will try again to persuade my father to let me go straight 
to the spa, but I fear I shall not be successful; however^ I shall go 
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on trying, and if I can’t get my way, I shall go there in the month 
of Jime, then afterwards to the isle of Elba. 

I have given your message to Corvisart, he was mudi moved, 
and begs me to tell you how grieved he is at the thought of not 
seeing you again, he is most sincerely devoted to you, and is 
giving ample proof*of his attachment just now by staying with 
me when everyone is deserting you and abandoning me. He will 
send you a bulletin about my health at least once a week; in the 
meantime he says I am to tell yoct he is convinced that the Aix 
waters, and rest, will completely restore my health within a 
month or two. 

Your son is well, he sends you a loving hug, you may be sure 
I shall take good care of him, and bring him back to you an 
exceedingly healthy and clever boy. 

I am tolerably well, I have a touch of fever every night and 
again today, but it seems to be improving a little. I shall go on 
tiyfng to get as much money through to you as possible, for I am 
sure you will be needing it. I am still expecting to leave on 
Thursday, but will write to you again before then. Believe me, 
my Darling, there isn’t a single moment in the whole day when I 
am not thinking of you and sharing your troubles. I send you a 
loving kiss. 

Your true and loving Louise 

It has not previously been possible to date the following letter from 
Napoleon. From Marie-Louise’s reply, written on the evening of 
1 8th April, it is cfbar that it belongs to the same day. Anatole de 
Montesquiou, the governess’s son, who had brought the letter from 
Marie-Louise, was immediately sent off again from Fontainebleau 
with the Emperor’s reply, for Napoleon, expecting to leave on the 
20th, had not a moment to lose. 


[» 78 ] 

[Fontainebleau, iSth April 1814] 
My dearest Louise, Montesquiou has handed me your letter. The 
state of your health distresses me very much; try and bear up and 
take care of yourself for^ny sake and that of your son. Go direct 
to the spa, and try in that way to avoid Vienna. M^neval is being 
vritten to about money matters; have him show you the letter 
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and give orders accordingly. My health is good. Laplace has 
doubtless delivered to you a letter from me; he left at 6 o’clock 
yesterday evening. I will write to you tonight. I do not think I 
shall be leaving before tomorrow [and then only] if everything is 
ready. Good-bye, dear Louise, love me, think of your best friend 
and of your son. Kiss him for me. 

Nap 

If what they say is true, the conduct of Aldobrandini and Beau- 
hamais is frightful, and dishonours them and their heirs. Tell me 
about it very briefly; I cannot believe in such infamy. 

Repulsed by the Bourbons, the Tsar Alexander made a point of 
showing a certain courtesy to the Bonapartes: he visited Josephine, 
and wished also to see Marie-Louise and ‘the little King’. In view of 
these advances, Francis I felt obliged to yield to the Tsar's wish to 
call on his daughter. 


[* 79 l 

[Rambouillei] lith April 1814, \evenv^'\ 
My Darling, I have just this moment received your letter written 
today, it is so good of you to let me have news so often, it is such 
a comfort to me, and makes me very happy, if I can possibly be 
happy at a sad time like this, when we are being parted, but at 
least I need the consolation of knowing that you are well. 

I still have a bitter experience in store for tomorrow, my father 
is sending the Emperor Alexander to see me; would you ever 
have believed I should still have to face meeting the man who is 
chiefly responsible for all the ill that has befallen ug? However, I 
see now that I shall just have to resign myself to everything, -but 
I shan’t be happy until I am with you, far, far away from all man- 
kind, that’s where I shall be truly content. 

My father has sent me his Grand Equerry today to show me a 
map of the route he has suggested I should take to Vienna, but all 
the same I shall try hard to persuade him to let me go to the spa; 
I have already mentioned it to him several times, but he won’t 
let me do as I wish, and we are here under the protection of 
Austrian troops, who can do whatever they please with us. 
Nevertheless, I shall insist that I need to go to the spa, and imme- 
diately. 
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You told me to say something about the conduct of Pee 
Aldobrandini and Beauharnais; the latter took a long time to 
make up his mind, and did not leave Orleans until after I had . 
gone myself, but the Prince left the day after I got there, without 
even asking to take leave of me, I know nothing of what they did 
afterwards, nor of what they said and did in society, for I scarcely 
saw anything of my attendants. 

I have given instructions about? the money, I fear it may be 
difficult to get as many bills of exchange as you want in Basle, 
but we shall do all we possibly can. 

. I am tolerably well, I tried to go riding for a few minutes so 
as to get a little fresh air, but it made me very tired. 

Your son is well, all the Austrians who have seen him think 
he’s wonderful; he had a slight cold this morning, but is fairly 
well tonight. Do, please, just give a thought to me tomorrow at 
the.time when I shall be receiving the Emperor of Russia, the 
very thought of it makes my heart bleed. I send you a kiss, and 
love you with all my heart. 

Your true and loving Louise 

Napoleon endeavoured to reassure his wife about the climate of 
Elba. 


[i8o] 

Fontainebleau, i^th April [1814], 3 p.m. 
My dearest Louise, I have received your letter of the i8th 
through Lapface; all he tells me has moved me deeply, and the 
hope that your health will overcome all the trials of fate bears me 
up. Isabey has brought me a portrait of you — the one in which 
you are holding your son in your arms. He has given me great 
pleasure by this gift of his. I think I shall at last be able to set out 
tomorrow and I hope to reach the isle of rest before 1st May. 
Have M^neval send an article on that island, written by an officer 
in the Engineers who lived there for 3 years. I am sorry to hear 
that people are indiscreet enough to weary you by untimely 
visits, in view of the ceJndition of your heart. Good-bye, my 
Darling, love me, and never doubt the affection of your 
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Shocked by the news of the Tsar Alexander’s visit, Napoleon urged 
Marie-Louise to ’uphold your rank, and face misfortune with steadfast- 
ness and courage’. 


[i8t] 

Fontainebleau^ i^tA [April 1814], 4 o*clock 
My dearest Louise, Baillon^ has just brought me your letter 
[dated the evening] of iStlt^ April. I am sending him back for 
further news; he will join mtt at Briare, where I shall put up for 
the night tomorrow, and he will give me full particulars of your 
meeting with the Emperor Alexander. I pity you for having to 
receive such a visit, yet as he is devoid neither of tact nor of wit, 

I hope he will say nothing but pleasant things to you; but I do 
pity you if you have to receive the King of Prussia, who is as 
likely as not, albeit unintentionally, to say unseemly things to 
you. I am sorry to see you are not making direct for the spa, to 
which it would seem quite natural for you to go. At all events, I 
beg you to take care of your health and to be brave, so as to up- 
hold your rank, and face misfortune with steadfastness and 
courage. 

Good-bye, my dearest Louise. All my love. I will send you 
young Montesquiou tonight. 

[Napoleon] 

On the evening of 19th April, Napoleon again repeated the advice 
he had given that same afternoon. Raging and fuming like a wild 
beast in its cage, he returned again and again to Ihe same subject; in 
the course of that one day, he wrote three times to Marie-Louise. 

[182] 

Fontainebleau, i^th [April 1814], ii p.m. 
My dearest Louise, I am sending back Montesquiou at his 
mother’s request, and am entrusting him with this letter. He will 
give you news of me. I am leaving tomorrow at 9 o’clock in the 
morning, and shall put up for the night at Briare, where I hope 
to receive a letter from you before morning. I shall travel by way 
of Nevers, Moulins, Lyons and Avignon, I am sorry to think I 


* The Palace Quartermaster. 
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shall be a few days without hearing from you. I hope you are in 
good health, that you will be brave, and uphold the honour of 
your rank, and of my destiny, without minding the hard blows 
fate has dealt us lately. Give a kiss to my son. Take care of him. 
Good-bye, my sweetheart. Yours as long as life shall last. 

[Napoleon] 

Two hours before he set out, Napojieon handed to Bausset the fol- 
lowing letter for Marie-Louise. It was, kept by the Prefect of the Palace. 

[183] 

' Fontainebleau, 7 . 0 th [April 1814], 9 a.m. 

My dearest love, I am leaving to spend tonight at Briare. I shall 
set out from there tomorrow morning and shall not stop again 
until I reach Saint-Tropez. Bausset, who is bringing you this 
letter, will give you news of me, and will tell you that I am well, 
tharl hope your health will stand the strain and that you will be 
able to come and join me. Montesquiou, who left at 2 o’clock in 
the morning, should have reached you by now. I had no news 
of you yesterday, but I am hoping the Prefect of the Palace will 
be with me this ’evening and will bring me some. Good-bye, my 
dearest Louise, you may ever and always rely on the courage, 
constancy and friendship of your husband. 

Nap 

A kiss to the little King. 

In vain Marie-Lquise implored her father to spare her a visit from 
the King of Prug^ia. These visits from the two sovereigns were deli- 
berately intended by Metternich to draw public attention to the grow- 
ing detachment of Marie-Louise from her French environment. Later, 
during the Congress of Vienna, there were even rumours of a possible 
divorce, followed by a marriage between Marie-Louise and the King 
of Prussia. 

The Empress, however, was far from relinquishing her plan for a 
reunion. In her letter of 20th April — the longest, if not the most impor- 
tant, she wrote him — she confided to her huband what she described 
as a ‘plan of campaign’, a proof of the extent to which her trust in her 
father had been shaken. Site would go so far as to consent to the 
actual journey to Vienne^ Once permission had been given her to take 
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the cure at Aix, there seemed, for the time being, no point in worrying 
her father about the return journey from Aix to Vienna. She was still 
determined to go direct from Aix to Parma, and from there to the isle 
'of Elba. Napoleon was to make no mention of this in his reply, for 
she feared his letters might be opened on the way. 

This plan of hers was the nearest she ever came to taking the 
initiative. 

The account given by Marie-Louise of her interview with the Tsar 
clearly reveals the duplicity of Alexander, who was bending all his 
energies to the task of separating husband and wife. Her ‘heart was 
dead’ as she received him. 


[184] 

\Ramhouillei\ loth April 1814 
My Darling, I have just this moment received two of your letters 
brought by Bail[l]on; I am so grateful to you for sending me such 
frequent news, it gives me immense comfort, and you know how 
badly I need it just now when I am parted from you, perhaps for 
several months. 

You can be quite certain I shall do my utmost to rejoin you, 
and I have already prepared my plan of campaign for doing so, 
and if you promise not to say a word about it when you write, 
ril tell you all about it. I am going now to Austria, because my 
father has set his heart on it, and I can see that if I didn’t go he 
would take me there by force. I have told him plainly that I want 
to go straight into the country, and that once there I shall see 
only my own family and no one else; my father said that in the 
month of June he would be entertaining all the Gf rman Princes, 
the Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia, in Vienna; I 
told him in that case I should go immediately to take the waters, 
that they were most essential to my health, and that moreover it 
would give me a good excuse not to receive people the very 
sight of whom was bound to be disagreeable to me, and that 
I was expecting to go on from there to Parma and the isle of 
Elba. 

My father said he didn’t think I could go to Italy before the 
beginning of the winter, that nothing was planned and that I 
should have to go back to Vienna when I left the spa; he was 
most insistent about that; I didn’t press th^ point, because for the 
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moment I don’t think it is any use opposing a plan which, in 
spite of everything, I shall never let him carry out when the 
time comes, but I don’t want to seem too set on it just at present; 

please, don’t say a word <ibout it, because that would ruin the 
whole thing. I missed writing to you yesterday because I had no 
opportunity of sending my letter. 

The Emperor Alexander has been to see me, he talked at great 
length about everything that has happened, to prove to me that 
it was through no fault of his that we were brought to our present 
situation. He made many fine professions of friendship, and asked 
me whether I was being taken to Vienna against my will, because 
if so, he would put a stop to it; I said I was quite content to yield 
to my father’s wishes on this particular occasion, but that I had 
made up my mind not to stay there later on and to keep my 
independence, by which I set the greatest store, and that more- 
over I wished to go and join you. 

This last statement displeased him, for he answered me very 
sharply, ‘ But, Madame, no one is going to prevent you, though 
you may possibly be making a mistake in going to the isle of 
Elba.’ I said tha{ duty and inclination alike impelled me to such a 
course of action, and that I was certain I should never regret it. 
He went out of his way to avoid mentioning your name to me; 
for the rest, he talked very volubly, especially during dinner, and 
afterwards he went to look at your son, whom he thought quite 
wonderful; he left at 4 o’clock. I tried to put on a brave face in 
front of him, but my heart was dead. 

I hear that Baillon is coming to fetch the rest of the money; I 
shall hand it ever to him as quickly as possible, but you really 
should leave me enough for the journey; it would be very hard 
for me to have to ask my father for it, especially at a time like 
this. 

M. de Cussy^ has asked to be attached to my personal suite, 
please tell me what to do about it, he has made up his mind to go 
wherever I go. M. de Bausset has asked to stay with me for 6 
months. The Duchesse de Montebello, Mme Brignole, M. Caf- 
farelli, Bausset, and St. Aignan are die only ones who have asked 
to accompany me on my journey [to Vienna]. 

Your son sends you a kiss and is very well indeed, he is full of 
^ Prefect of the Palace. 
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fun and in really good form, I am taking great care of him and 
am going to travel in short stages so that nothing shall happen to 
him. 

My health is not very good; but that is the least of my worries 
at a time like this. I have asked them to send you that full-length 
portrait of me which used to be in your drawing-room at the 
Tuileries, as well as all the embroidered things I have made for 
you, I thought you would like to have them. 

M. Anatole Montesquiow has just this minute brought me 
your letter, I have been plying him with questions about you, I 
was so grieved to see that Constant had deserted you; weVe had 
ample opportunity of finding out which people are the ungrateful 
ones in this world. 

I am just off to try once again to settle this business of the spa; 

I do hope I shall succeed, 1 should be so delighted if it could pos- 
sibly be arranged, I can’t think of anything more unbearable 
than spending the whole of my life in Austria; I will write and let 
you know the result of my negotiations; General Caffarelli, who 
is travelling to Paris this evening, will undertake to hand my 
father a letter in which I also ask him to arrange things so that I 
need not see the King of Prussia. 

Do believe me when I say that I shall take every possible 
means of sending you news, meanwhile I love you and kiss you 
with all my heart and soul. 

Your true and loving Louise 

At It o’clock on 20th April, after a moving faxewell to the Guard, 
Napoleon left Fontainebleau. Passing through Nemours and Mont- 
argis he reached Briare that same evening, and set out again .on the 
2ist for Nevers. 


[185] 

Briare, 21st April [1814], noon 
My dearest Louise, Laplace will deliver this letter to you. He is 
an excellent young man. He will tell you I am in good health. I 
am going to St. Tropez, I am leaving in an hour’s time. I sliall 
not stop on the way, I fancy I shall be there in 4 days. I am very 
satisfied with the disposition of the people, who are showing me 
considerable attachment . . . and love. I have had no letter from 
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you since the i8th. The Palace Quartermaster has not arrived, 
which I put down to the lack of horses. Good-bye, my darling, 
keep in good health. Give my son a kiss, and never doubt 

Nap 


N 
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LETTERS 186-206 

Filled with mistrust, Marie-Louise began to number her letters from 
23rd April onwards. 


[186] 

\RambQuillei\, 2yd April 1814, \nwmir^\ 
No. I. My Darling, I did not write to you yesterday, as I no 
longer have any opportunity of sending you my letters, which 
makes me absolutely wretched, I still haven’t got used to the idea 
of being quite a while, perhaps even more than a week, without 
hearing from you, it grieves me dreadfully, I expect you too will 
sometimes be just a little sorry at not hearing from me. 

Thank you for the letter you sent me by M. de Turenne^ and 
for the one M. de Laplace has just this moment brought me; I 
am delighted to hear you have reached Briare without mishap, 
your account of the love and devotion the people are showing 
you doesn’t surprise me, they will soon come to" regret you, and 
to realise what a loss they have suffered, and then they’ll be sorry 
about it, but I won’t go stirring up sad memories you are trying 
to forget, and which, since they are yours, are still most painful 
to me too. All I long for is to be able to join you soon in the isle 
of rest, and to reach the time when I can look back on all this as 
a painful dream — and may that be soon ! — ^and I’m trying to keep 
up my spirits. I am numbering my letters, so that you can see 
whether any go astray. 

This morning I had the promised visit from the King of 
Prussia, although I tried every possible means of avoiding it. He 
* Comte Turenne, Master of the Robes to the Emperor. 
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only Stayed half an hour and behaved fairly well; I was pleased 
with the way he avoided all mention of subjects which might 
have been displeasing to me. 

Mme [Just] de Noailles^ and her husband called on me yester- 
day, and didn’t move me in the least, they came out of pure 
curiosity, both of thtsn looked radiantly happy and Madame had 
lilies in her hat. Mme de Lu^ay,® the Duchesse de Plaisance® and 
M. d’Andlau* have been to see me and behaved very handsomely. 
They say M.. and Mme de Beauvat® are behaving wonderfully 
well. 

I am leaving tomorrow for Grosbois, where I am to spend the 
whole of Sunday with my father, and from there I shall continue 
my long journey. 

Your son is keeping well, he says I am to send you a kiss and 
to tell you he loves you very dearly, he is charmed at the idea of 
going on a long journey, and is full of chatter about the little bit 
of it he has already done. What a happy age to be ! 

I have been tolerably well for the past two days, at least M. 
Corvisart says I have. The poor man is in the depths of despair; 
just imagine it, be has taken it into his head that you will think 
him ungrateful because he didn’t come to see you at Fontaine- 
bleau, and it’s quite useless for me to insist that you think no such 
thing, that on the contrary you would have been angry if he had 
left me to go and see you at a time when I was ill, he is most 
dreadfully upset about it, and sheds tears of remorse every single 
day. He begs me to send you a letter, which T enclose. 

I will finish tltis letter now, God knows whether it will ever 
reach you, but I beg you to believe, even if you don’t hear from 
me,- that I love you just the same and am full of despair at not 
seeing you. I send you a kiss and love you dearly. 

Your true and loving Louise 

Corvisart who, during the stay in Orleans, was playing into Aus- 
trian hands by dissuading Marie-Louise from going to an Italian spa, 
was slow to realise the fatal role he had played, more or less con- 

* Talleyrand’s niece. * Lady of the Bedchamber. 

* Sophie Barb6-Marbois. * Equerry to the Empress. 

* Prince Beauvau, whose wife, de Rochechouart-Mortemart, was the 
Empress’s Lady-in-Waiting 
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sciously, in thus facilitating the separation of husband and wife. His 
remorse is evident in the following letter which he wrote to Napoleon 
, on the day after his departure for the isle of Elba: 

RambouilUt, xmd April 1814 

Sire, 

A grievous thought has arisen in my mind, discrediting that good 
opinion of myself which I had ventured to form, after receiving so 
many gracious tokens of Your Majesty’s regard for me: it is that I 
have actually suffered Your Mcljesty to depart without expressing to 
You in person my bitter regrets and my profound sorrow! I should. 
Sire, be ungrateful and seriously at fault, where I not certain of find- 
ing, in the innermost depths of my conscience, an excuse which from 
its very motives will, I venture to believe, secure my pardon from 
Your Majesty’s benevolent and understanding heart. 

No sooner had a merciless fate constrained Your August Wife and 
Your illustrious heir to depart, than I hastened. Sire, to offer w them 
both every service that the most burning zeal and the most complete 
devotion could command from a body grown old before its time, and 
undermined by grief before its natural span of years. My presence and 
my ministrations, graciously approved by the Empeess, made it incum- 
bent upon me not to desert Her; and I have felt. Sire, as though I were 
in Your very presence, each time that duty has required me to attend 
upon her August person; I shall fulfil to the very end. Sire, this, the most 
absorbing and the most delightful of all my obligations, and the re- 
membrance of fourteen years spent in Your Majesty’s personal service, 
overwhelmed by innumerable proofs of Your kindness, and, I dare to 
say, of Your attachment, will be my only solace in the grief I shall 
bear with me even to the grave. 

One word from You, Sire, one single word, and my fears Will be 
dispersed, my uneasy conscience quieted, and my integrity, so sorely 
tried and shaken, restored again in its own esteem. 

I remain. Sire, with the most profound respect. Your Majesty's 
most humble and most obedient servant, 

Corvisart 

On that same day Marie-Louise left Rambouillet, surrounded by 
an Austrian guard of honour. The journey proceeded by easy stages 
and two days were spent at Grosbpis with the Prince de NeuchStel. 
The Empress had one last glimpse of the dofnes of Paris. Berthier, all 
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haste to reach the capital so that he might greet Louis XVIII, was 
somewhat cold in his manner towards her. 


[>87] 

Provins, 26th April 1814 
No. 2. My Darling, It seems an age since 1 heard from you, and 
for_three whole days I have had no chance of sending you news; 
this time I am risking a few words through the post, quite pos- 
sibly they will never reach you, but at any rate I shall have the 
consolation of leaving no stone unturned to get in touch with 
you. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is wonderfully well, the journey 
is doing him good, he is getting more and more intelligent every 
day, and is as fresh as a rose. He enjoyed himself immensely at 
Grosbois with my father, who seems passionately fond of him, 
whith pleases me very much, but I shall only be truly happy on 
the day I can see you again. 

My health is just about the same as usual, I caught a dreadful 
cold at Rambouillet, and simply can’t get rid of it. We reached 
Provins in good shape yesterday evening; I shall be spending 
tonight at Troyes, which I am expecting to reach quite early. I 
hope you have had a good journey, and that I shall soon have the 
siatisfaction of hearing that you have arrived safely. I send you a 
kiss and love you with all my heart. 

Your Darling Louise 

After leaving [Nevers on 22nd April and passing through Moulins, 
Napoleon spent the night at Roanne. He set out again on the 23rd, 
and journeying all through the night in his travelling-carriage, as a 
safety precaution, reached Avignon at 6 o’clock on the morning of the 
25th. To the south of the city he was insulted and threatened by the 
local population — it was the beginning of a most trying ordeal. On 
the 2(Sth he found himself compelled to make for the Chateau Bouilli- 
dou, where he met his sister Pauline again. On the 27th, after an all- 
night journey, he arrived at Frejus. 

The Emperor was still troubled by the disturbing incidents which 
had ’occurred to the south of Avignon, but did his utmost to reassure 
Marie-Louise. 
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[i88] 

Frijusy Tjth April [1814]^ 3 p.m. 
My dearest Louise^ I reached Fr^jus two hours ago. I was well- 
pleased with the disposition of France as far as Avignon; but 
from Avignon onwards I found people very much inflamed 
against me. I was very satisfied with the Cc^mmissioners, particu- 
larly with the Austrian and the Russian generals; tell your father 
this. I am leaving for Elba in two hours’ time, and will write to 
you from there as soon aa I arrive. My health is good, my 
courage undaunted; it could be weakened only by the thought 
that my darling no longer loved me. Give a kiss to my son. 
Princess Pauline, who is in a chateau 2 leagues from here, declares 
she is determined to come to the isle of Elba tc^ keep me com- 
pany, but she is so ill that I do not know whether she will be 
able to bear the journey. I have the Grand Marshal and my aide- 
de-camp Drouot with me. 

[Napoleon] 

The letter written by Marie-Louise on the 23rd was a great consola- 
tion to Napoleon; this was the first news he had received from the 
Empress since the 20th. He was even more reassured by Francis Fs 
letter from Rambouillet, which gave him to lihderstand that Marie- 
Louise, ‘once restored to health and strength’, would go to take 
possession of her estates, ‘which would naturally bring her nearer to 
her husband’s place of abode’. 


[189] 

Frijusy 28 f A April [1814] 
My Dearest, I have received your letter of the 23rd, informing 
me that you were going to Grosbois, and would continue your 
journey from that point. Your father wrote to me from Ram- 
bouillet a fortnight ago; I have just sent him the enclosed reply. 
I am expecting, in 2 hours’ time, to go on board an English frigate 
which will take me across to the island in a very few days, and 
from there I will write to you by way of Leghorn, through the 
Viceroy. My health is good, the weather is fine and I shall have a 
smooth passage. I hope your health ^ill remain good and that 
you will have the necessary courage. I shall be very glad to see 
both you and my son. Deliver the enclosed letter to Corvisart. 
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Good-bye, my dearest Louise. Pray give a very loving kiss to 
my son, and give my kind regards to all the ladies. All my love. 

Your af[fectionate and] faithful husband 

Napoleon 

Marie-Louise drove through the enemy camps, passing burnt-out 
or ruined villages by the wayside. She stopped at Troyes and Chatillon- 
sur-Seine. On the 28th the procession reached Dijon, where Austrian 
soldiers were drawn up in line. 


[190] 

\Dijori\ lith April 1814 
[No. 3] My Darling, I am seizing every possible chance of send- 
ing you a few lines, today I am sending my letter for my father 
to forward. It is really agonising not to hear from you more 
often, a week has gone by since I heard anything at all, I have 
spent the time in great sadness, my health is suffering from all 
this worry, and I’ve grown so thin that you would hardly recog- 
nise me, but don’t worry about it; Corvisart says the Aix waters 
will cure me completely, but that if I were not to take them, my 
chest might become seriously affected, so I have decided to go 
there at the beginning of July. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is wonderfully well and is stand- 
ing up to the journey quite marvellously; wherever he goes 
people go into raptures about his good looks, and I can tell you 
I vastly enjoy all the compliments that are being paid me on his 
behalf. ' 

I reached Dijon yesterday, and saw the Mont Blanc in the dis- 
^tance, which greatly astonished your son. The weather is lovely, 
the countryside superb, but I’m not enjoying any of it, I shall 
only be happy when I know you have landed safe and sound. I 
send you a kiss and love you with all my heart. 

Your Darling Louise 

The letter never reached Napoleon. Another letter, however, 
written from Dijon by the Comtesse de Montesquiou, who was still in 
attendance on ‘the interesting Child’, did reach the isle of Elba. It 
throws an interesting light on the relationship between Marie-Louise 
and her son: 
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Dijon, x^th April 1814 

Sire, 

I have discovered an opportunity of sending Your Majesty news of 
Your interesting Child, and am hastening to take advantage of it. He 
is in the best of health, is standing the strain of his journey remarkably 
well, and is everywhere receiving proofs of thd most touching interest. 
He has frequently asked for his Dear Papa and seemed disappointed 
that all this long journey he is making is not bringing him any nearer 
to him, I myself was most unhappy when I realised that we should have 
to forgo the pleasure of presenting him to you. I believed for some 
considerable time that the Empress would be going to see Yopr 
Majesty at Fontainebleau, and had I had the least idea that She would 
leave France without doing so, I should have asked Her permission to 
go instead of Her, so that I might bring him to You; unfortunately, 
however, my advice is not sought, and I often deplore that which is 
given, but am compelled to remain silent. 

I beg Your Majesty to have no misgivings about the care I am 
taking of His dear Child. I wish I could have written to tell You that 
he was being taken to Parma, but it appears that the route we have 
taken leads in an entirely different direction. It was probably much 
more difficult to get the Empress to go to Vienna than it will be to 
keep her there. In Vienna, then, I shall spend the six months during 
which I am still to be with him. I dread the moment of our separation 
for the Child’s sake, he grows more deeply attached to me every day, 
and proves it in a thousand different ways. Since he has noticed that a 
great number of people have already left him, he is terrified that I too 
shall do the same, and will not let me out of his sight for a moment. I 
very much hoped that these unhappy events would draw the Mother 
closer to her son, but there has been no change at all in that quarter. 
The friend is continuing to play her r 61 e to the very end, and is making 
full use of every moment and ... of every vestige of self-interest. I was 
delighted to see that the Emperor of Austria treated His grandson 
extremely well, I had some difficulty in persuading the Child to be dvil 
to his Grandfather, he kept on saying to me, ‘ He’s Papa’s enemy, and 
I won’t see him.’ However, by dint of reasoning with him, I broug ht 
him to th e point of being very nice inde ed to hi m. It would, alas, take 
a good deal of reasoning to mak^ihe too ^cept all that has happened. 

I grieve and sorrow over this poor Child’s misfortunes, and never shall 
I be reconciled to them. 
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I remain, Sire, with the most profound respect. Your Majesty’s most 
humble and most obedient servant 

Comtesse de Montesquiou 

I enclose a lock of the Prince’s hair in my letter. I thought it would 
give Your Majesty pleasure. 

On 2nd May Marie-Louise crossed the Rhine, and her inmost 
thoughts, as she passed over the frontier, were reserved for her diary. 
She rested at Basle, where she received Napoleon’s letter of 27th April. 
She found another, dated the 28th, waiting for her at Schaffhausen, 
ai]d answered it immediately. 


[191] 

\Schaffhausen\ ith May 1814 
[No. 4] My Darling, It is such a long time since I wrote to you, I 
can’t think how to get my letters through, I can’t even address 
them to the Viceroy, because he has gone to Munich. I have 
received your two welcome little notes of the 27th, one in Basle 
and the other today. You know how dearly I love you, so you can 
imagine what pleasure they have given me, but it was not un- 
mixed with sadness, the idea of your being exposed to the insults 
of the people has caused me deep distress, I have courage enough 
to bear my own personal misfortunes, but none at all for those 
endured by you. 

I will write and tell my father that you were pleased with your 
Commissioner, he’ll be glad about that. I wrote to him the other 
day [4th May] on the subject of money matters, you can be 
quite sure. Darling, that you are ever in my thoughts, that I 
waht to settle your affairs in the best possible way, and that I 
long to prove how very devotedly I love you. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he is keeping well, he has been just 
a little out of sorts for the past few days, but Corvisart said it 
was because he was eating too much cold meat during the day, 
so now we are stopping to let him take some soup. He is grow- 
ing extremely intelligent and talks wonderfully well, he is much 
admired by all who see him, they think him a very handsome 
child. 

My health is tolerably good though the journey is tiring me a 
great deal, but I am hoping the waters will restore me completely. 
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I have been marvellously well received everywhere, in France as 
well as in Switzerland. I have seen some lovely country, and the 
Lake of Zurich and Lake Constance, which are exceedingly 
beautiful, but just at the moment I am in no mood to enjoy the 
beauties of nature, I am far too sad, and quite insensitive to 
everything except the joy of getting your letters. 

I was so glad Princess Pauline wanted to go with you, she has 
the kindest of hearts, but is exceedingly lucky to be able to follow 
you. I am waiting most impatfently for news of you, I do implore 
you to write to me very often; I am sending this letter by Pee 
Mettemich, I can’t think of any other way for the moment. I am 
staying here with the Pee de Waldsee, I shall leave tomorrow to 
cross the Tyrol and shall be in Vienna on the 20th, I will write 
to you at greater length from there; I will write again on the 
way there as well. I send you a kiss and love you with my whole 
heart. 

Your true and loving Louise 

This letter also was suppressed by Mettemich. 

9 

Bulletin from Corvisart: 

loth May 1814 

H.M. the Empress is, up to the present moment, bearing fairly well 
the fatigue of a journey which is being made in comparatively short 
stages, interrupted by occasional periods of rest: Her appetite is 
keeping up well on the whole. 

The cough, however, persists; it has been a dty cough for some 
time now: she is growing appreciably thinner every day: a kind of 
feverish diathesis (a condition which is not quite a true fever) comes 
on almost every evening, and ends before nightfall, or in the morning, 
with violent perspiration. 

The time of her period will coincide exactly with the crossing of the 
mountains in the Tyrol: I do not know what effect this will have on 
its onset and course, which are usually fairly painful. 

The young Prince’s health is excellent. 

Corvisart 

On 29th April, Napoleon embarked in the English frigate Undaunted 
at Saint-Raphael. The ship set sail at 1 1 o’cloek. He landed in the ‘ isle 
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jf rest' on 4th May, and at once sent off the following note to Marie- 
Louise. 


[192] 

Portoferrajoy ^th May [1814] 
My dearest Louise, I have been 4 days at sea in calm weather, I 
did not suffer in the least. I have arrived in the isle of Elba, which 
is very pretty. The accommodation is but middling; I will have a 
home fitted up in a very few weeks. I have had no letter from 
you. It is a daily source of sorrow to me. My health is very good. 
Good-bye, my darling, you are far away, but my thoughts are 
with my Louise. A loving kiss to my son. All my love. 

Nap 


[*93] 

Portoferrajoy ^th May [1814] 
My* dearest Louise, General Roller, who has come here with me, 
and with whom I have been extremely pleased, is going back; I 
am sending this letter through him. Pray write to your father 
asking him to c^p something to show his gratitude to this general, 
who has been most considerate. 

I have now been here 5 days; I am having fairly nice quarters 
fitted up, with a garden and in very good air, I shall be there in 
3 days’ time. My health is perfect; the island is healthy, the 
inhabitants seem to be of a kindly disposition and the country- 
side is fairly pleasant. All that is lacking is news of you and the 
reassurance that you are well; I have heard nothing from you 
since the letter you wrote me and which reached me at Frejus. 

•Good-bye, my darling, give a kiss to my son and never doubt 
your 

Nap 

At the gates of Vienna, Marie-Louise found the Empress Maria- 
Ludovica waiting to meet her. This courtesy on the part of her step- 
mother, who was ailing, had been planned to refute any rumours of 
disagreement. 

On list May, Marie-Louise at last reached Schonbrunn — the ‘bad 
dream’ was nearing its end. Since half-past two, two hundred and thirty 
carriages, crammed witk spectators, had been waiting for her. Slowly, 
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like a funeral procession, the line of coaches entered the castle court- 
yard. At twenty past six, wearing a large travelling-hat, Marie-Louise 
stepped from her carriage. A tremendous cheer greeted Francis I’s 
daughter. She withdrew at once to her private apartments, but was 
obliged to appear for a moment at a window, pretending to read a 
letter. , 

‘What a heart-rending fate mine is!’ she sighed in her diary, ‘to 
slip out of the Emperor’s hands, and leave poor France! Go.d alone 
knows how great is my sorrow ^,How weak and powerless I am in this 
whirlwind of plotting and treachery ! ’ 

Three days went by before she sent any news. 

[194] 

\Schonhnmn\ i\th May 1814 
No. 5. My Darling, I have not written to you for quite a long 
time, which has distressed me very much, but don’t reproach me 
with forgetting you, that would be just about the most poignant 
of all the sorrows I have endured up to now. I fear even this 
letter may not reach you, but I keep on trying, and would rather 
it went astray than have occasion to blame myself for missing a 
chance of sending you news of my son. 

How drearily the time goes by when I’m away from you ! This 
feeling of emptiness grows worse with every day that passes, and 
I pray that I might see you again. Your welcome letter of the 
24th [=27th April] was lianded to me at Molk, it was my father 
who sent it on to me, I was delighted to hear that you had arrived 
safely; the news took a long time to come through, and I can tell 
you I was terribly distressed about it. I am glad too to hear that 
you find the island pretty, I hope it has a good climate, and -that 
your health will be none the worse for it, I hope you will send 
someone who can describe it all to me, I should simply bombard 
him with questions; but there, I shall be putting you out of 
patience by asking so many things. I want to embroider a piece 
of tapestry for the furniture in your room, which I wish to be 
beautified by no other hand than mine. 

Your son sends you a kiss, he has never been better in health 
than he is just now, he is growing ^nd gaining strength in a 
really amazing way, and is also becoming more lively and intelli- 
gent every day; people here think him very like you, and that is 
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one more reason why I love him so. I can’t believe that the 
journey tired him so little, I have never seen him as rosy-cheeked 
as he is at the moment, he talks a great deal to me about you, and 
I to him even more. 

I have been wonderfully well received here, and have been 
deeply touched by the way my step-mother and all my family 
have welcomed me, but I’ve been disgusted with myself because 
I haven’t felt the slightest pleasure at seeing them again. I’m 
becoming quite indifferent to eveiything, I wish it could end in 
my having no feelings at all, it would be so useful. 

My health is improving a little. I’m not quite so poorly, but am 
still not well. I’m so tired, but am hoping that the waters will 
restore me and that I shan’t have to mention such a boring sub- 
ject to you again, except to tell you that I’m perfectly well. 

M. Corvisart asks me to convey his respectful greetings; he is 
obliged to go and stay in Paris for business reasons, but has pro- 
mised to come back and join me at Aix in a month’s time, in the 
meantime he is leaving M. Merivier [Mitwen] with me, and a 
surgeon named M. Herault whom he recommends as being good. 

The Duchess, General Caffarelli, M. de Saignan [=Saint- 
Aignan] are leaving on Monday too, so I shall be left alone with 
my melancholy thoughts, I like to commune with them, joy and 
happiness have gone out of my life for ever. 

The Comte de Lobau^ is arriving here today, he is to stay with 
me 3 days, I shall be glad to welcome him, he has been so devoted 
to you that I shall enjoy talking with him. 

I beg you to ?end me some news of yourself, I am waiting for 
it with the iftmost impatience, meanwhile I kiss you and love 
you very dearly. 

Your true and loving Louise 

Letters Nos. 6 and j from Marie-Louise are missing. 

On 30th May 1814, peace had already been concluded in Paris. 

At Schonbrunn, Marie-Louise was installed in the left wing of the 
palace, surrounded once more by the familiar scenes of her childhood. 
She was still attended by a small French suite, and kept her French way 
of life. Openly professing her devotion to her husband, she endeavoured, 
^ Mouton, Marshal of FiAice, who had been a prisoner of war in Hungary. 
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in her own way, to obey his instructions to ‘uphold her rank and face 
misfortune with courage’, but whenever criticism or complaint sounded 
too loudly in her ears, she did her best to give satisfaction. Thus, 
* having heard derogatory remarks about the panels of her coach, which 
still bore the imperial arms of France, she ordered them to be replaced 
by her cipher. 

From time to time Marie-Louise paid a visit to her grandmother, 
the aged Queen Marie- Caroline of Naples, sister of Marie- Antoinette. 
The implacable enemy of ‘Buoi^aparte’, who had formerly despoiled 
her of all her property, Marie-Caroline nevertheless reproached her 
granddaughter for having failed in her duty: ‘Marriage’, she said, ‘is 
for life. If I were in your place, I should tie my sheets to a window and 
escape.’ In spite of — or perhaps because of — these admonitions, the 
‘terrible’ Queen won the heart of the less forceful Marie-Louise. 

[195] 

\Sch6nhrunri\ ^th June^iii^ 
No. 8. My Darling, At long last I have found an opportunity of 
writing to you again, God knows whether my letter will manage 
to get through. I am very upset at not having.heard from you 
since the 4th [ = 3rd] May, I fear you are not getting the letters I 
write, that you will think I am forgetting you, and I assure you 
that would be the cruellest thought of all, but it is just as sad for 
me not to get your letters, and not to know whether you are well. 

I am very much afraid one letter has been kept back from me, 
General Roller simply must have brought one for me, and Pee 
Metternich has probably thought best to keep it on his table. 

I am comforting myself with the idea that you •do sometimes 
think about me, but perhaps I ought rather to want you to forget 
me, because then you would have nothing to worry about, 
whereas I, weighed down with care, and loving you more 
devotedly than ever, am spending whole days in despair because 
I can’t see you. 

The Duchess and M. Corvisart set out for Paris just three days 
ago, so now there are only two people left to whom I can talk 
about you, and even then I hardly ever see them. 

I am rather better in health, but Coryisart insists on my going 
to take the waters, and once there, I hope I shall be left in peace, 
hearing no news of any kind and living astthough I were not in 
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the world at all. My &ther anives on the 14th, I am expecting to 
leave on 30th June, and shall reach the spa on loth July. M. 
Corvisart wants me to stay there two months so that I can take 
the two cures, but I am hoping to have finished in six weeks, and 
after that I shall go straight to Parma. 

Your son \wll go«there direct with Mme de Montesquiou, I 
can’t take him with me to the spa as the accommodation there is 
very limited and it would add another 100,000 francs to our 
expenses straight away, and at th« moment I am having to live 
very economically so as to have enough to set up my household 
in Parma, where there seems to be absolutely nothing, but all the 
same I shall go immediately. I don’t mind having uncomfortable 
lodgings, if only I can get there. M. de Marescalchi has been 
appointed Imperial Commissioner. 

I am leading a very quiet life here, and a very peaceful one; I 
go for walks in the park and am learning Italian and getting on 
quite well with it. 

Your son, on the other hand, is delightfully gay, he has never 
been better in health and is greatly admired by everyone who 
sees him. People here think he is very much like you, which 
really delights me. The person here I find the most sympathetic is 
the Queen of Sicily, she has spoken so kindly to me and won my 
heart immediately. Your son talks about you a great deal, he’s 
getting so sensible, he keeps asking me, ‘when we shall see Papa’, 

I should love him to have his wish granted soon, in the meantime 
I implore you to let me hear from you. 

I kiss you anfl love you dearly, and beg you not to doubt my 
fond affectioft. 

Your Darling Louise 

Marie-Louise still clung tenaciously to the idea of going to Aix, 
having extracted a promise from her father that she might make the 
journey, but in a variety of ways the Viennese Court set itself to detach 
the ‘Duchess of Parma’ from ‘Buonaparte’. They pointed out to her 
all the inconveniences of the journey, and affirmed that the waters at 
Carlsbad were equally efficacious, but on this occasion her passive 
resistance could not be broken down. Dimly apprehending their in- 
tentions, she bitterly reproached herself for having placed too great a 
trust in the promises of^er father and of Metternich. She treated with 
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reserve rumours current that the Bourbons were opposed to the idea 
of handing over the Duchy of Parma to Napoleon’s wife. The follow- 
ing letter was taken to the Emperor by the Chevalier Wolodkowicz. 

[i9<S] 

[Schonbrtmn] ^th June [1814], 5 p.m. 
No. 9. My Darling, Fortune is loading me with favours today by 
providing me with two different ways of sending you n^ws. I 
only wish your letters coul^ come by means which seem as safe 
as these, I need them so badly. 

I wrote you a very long letter this morning, enough to re- 
assure you that I am tolerably well and that your son is in the 
best of health, so I would rather take advantage of this safe 
opportunity to give you some other details about certain things 
which are worrying me very much. 

I am eagerly awaiting my father’s arrival, which will calm my 
apprehensions as nothing else can, and will throw some light on 
my future and on my fate; they say the most dreadful things are 
being repeated about me at the Archduchess Marie-Bdatrice’s, 
that a plot is being hatched there to prevent me from going to the 
spa, and that they are even trying to wrest the Duchy of Parma 
from me so that the family can round off its own possessions; 
they say too that the ideal thing would be to find some way of 
preventing my son etc., etc., etc. I am desperately worried about 
all this, all the more so as they say that every word I utter is 
reported to them. 

Nevertheless I am still determined to go to the spa, even if I’m 
feeling well I shall still say I feel ill, so as to have an excuse for 
going, and I think I shall take my son with me, otherwise I 
should be too distressed by all these wicked rumours. I assure 
you. Darling, I’m dreadfully unhappy about everything; if only 
I were near you I should at least find comfort in the happiness of 
your presence, and in telling you that I love you, but here in 
this prison-house, life weighs so heavily upon me. 

I have seen M. Wonowitz,^ who is to bring you this letter, 
he has actually seen me and your son too, I shall be so glad for 
him to give you news of us. I am delighted that I can keep M. 
M^neval with me, we often talk to each other about you, arid 
* Wolodkowicz.^ 
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grow most indignant at the things people are saying about you; 
however, I have discovered one of my young brother’s tutors 
here who appears to be devoted to you, he thinks the way I am 
being treated here is disgusting, he’s an excellent fellow, and I 
can tell you that if I had to take a German into my service, he is 
the only one I coulc^ accept. 

Good-bye, my Darling, I love you and kiss you with all my 
heart. 

Your true and loving Louise 

On 15 th June, Francis I returned to Vienna. Timidly he endeavoured 
to’ dissuade his daughter from undertaking the journey to which he 
had consented. It was essential to propitiate the Bourbons, and there 
was also the question of the boy: should she take him with her or 
leave him behind in Vienna.^ The Emperor, evasive as ever, suggested 
that the matter should be submitted to Napoleon for his advice ! 

NapcHeon had sent to Parma, to attend on his wife, a detachment 
of fifty Polish Light Cavalry, and a hundred carriage-horses — an 
unwelcome attention. 

Letter No. 10 from Marie-Louise is missing. 

[197] 

\Schdnbrunn\ 2 znd June 1814 
No. II. My Darling, Yesterday I experienced a moment of in- 
tense happiness when M. Meneval came to bring me a letter from 
General Bertrand, dated 27th May, which gave me news of your 
health; although it was old news, it gave me immense pleasure, 
because I had heard absolutely nothing from the isle of Elba, and 
was most upset about it. 

I am very happy to know that you are comfortably settled 
there, and are thinking of building yourself a pretty country 
house. Do, please, keep a little comer in it for me, for you 
know I am still fully expecting to join you as soon as ever I can, 
and I hope and pray it may be before long. If you are going to 
make a pretty garden, I hope you will let me be your agent for the 
plants and flowers; people declared it was most unjust of them 
not to let you have such things sent from Paris; they are not 
behaving at all worthily towards you, it simply disgusts me, it’s 
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quite scandalous, though really not in the least surprising, for we 
are living in a world where high-minded people are extremely 
rare. 

I have been very touched at the way my father has welcomed 
me, he has anticipated my every wish; he told me there was not 
the least difficulty about my going to the spa, but advised me to 
leave my son here for the time being, he said that as I was going 
on to the French frontier, it might be thought that I was wanting 
to disturb the peace, which might involve both me and my son 
in a certain amount of unpleasantness; I strongly opposed this 
suggestion, so then he said the best thing would be to write to 
you about it and tell you what he had advised me to do, and 
added, ‘If he doesn’t approve, he’s the child’s master, and you 
can take him with you’, so I’m writing to ask your advice, and 
longing for your considered opinion to coincide with my own 
desire to have my son with me, I know that he couldn’t be in 
safer hands than he is here, but you know how mothers worry 
when they are parted from their children. 

I can’t tell you often enough how good my father is being to 
me, he is deliberately setting himself out to make me forget all 
my past troubles, and they were very big ones because you had 
spoilt me so, for it was not the Empire I regretted, but seeing 
you unhappy and distressed, and worst of all deserted by all 
those who had served you when you were fortunate. 

General Bertrand has written to say that you are sending 
carriage-horses and Lancers for me to Parma; I have told them to 
leave all that until I arrive. I’m afraid I may not be able to feed 
so many horses, but when I get there I shall choose out the best 
and sell the rest, they say the Duchy will bring in practically 
nothing the first year, so I shall live as economically as possible. 

Your son sends you a kiss, nothing can quench his high spirits, 
and he’s as fair as the day, he is winning golden opinions every- 
where here, they think he’s wonderful and say he looks very like 
you, which gives me great pleasure. He keeps on talking to me 
about you, and I talk to him about you even more, he says 
some really astonishing things for his age, it makes me tremble 
for him, they say that children who are so forward for their 
years don’t live long, God grant I may not be called on to endure 
this final sorrow. 
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I am very much better in health, I am following a very strict 
regime prescribed for me by M. Corvisart, and my chest has been 
much better since; I am hoping the waters will cure it completely; 

I am taking great care of myself, trying not to take walks that are 
too tiring, riding a little, and doing my best to keep busy, but 
not succeeding very well; I am a prey to the most terrible des- 
pondency, which haunts me wherever I go, and the rest of the 
time I spend thinking about you. 

I shall leave for the spa on the evening of the 29th; I am expect- 
ing to go as far as Lambach on the ist day, to Kaunstein on the 
^ 2nd, Mindelheim on the 3rd, Morseburg on the 4th, Rasau on 
the 5 th, Berne on the 6th, where I shall stay one day, then to 
Lucerne on the 8th, Lausanne on the 9th, Geneva on the loth, 
where I shall stay, and I shall reach Aix on the 12th day. I am 
travelling incognito, receptions weary me so and are so boring, 
and as I don’t intend to receive anyone at the spa, I shall take 
the hame of the Comtesse de Colorno, after the country- 
residence in Parma. 

If you are so good as to reply, do please send your answer to 
/ix, as it wouljl no longer find me here; write to me often. 
Darling, that is my sweetest consolation, and be quite sure that 
nothing in the world will ever be able to change the tender love I 
bear you. I kiss you and love you with my whole heart. 

Your true and loving Louise 

In the isle of Elba, Napoleon continued to speak of her with deep 
tenderness. To her query about her son, he replied by proposing an 
entirely different «olution. 


[198] 

\Portoferraj 6 \ yd July 1814 
My dearest Louise, I have received your letters numbered 8 and 
II, dated 22nd June, the rest have gone astray. The news you 
give me of your health and of my son gives me great pleasure. I 
think you should come as soon as possible to Tuscany, where 
there are very good watys, much like those of Aix-en-Savoie. 
It will have every advantage; you will be nearer Parma, I shall 
hear from you more often, you will be able to have your son 
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with you and you will give nobody any trouble. Your visit to 
Aix has nothing but disadvantages. If this letter finds you there, 
remain only for the season and come on to Tuscany for your 
health. My health is good, my feelings towards you are ever the 
same, and my longing to see you and prove this to you is very 
great. Good-bye, my dearest, a loving kiss to my son. All my 
love. 

Kap 

Napoleon’s chief worry was that in Aix Marie-Louise would find 
herself in a false position vis-ii-vis the Bourbons. The Emperor may 
also have been apprehensive about the too close proximity of Joseph 
in Switzerland; the ex-King might be capable of involving Marie- 
Louise in some rash venture. 

The Emperor Francis, for his part, wished his daughter to be accom- 
panied to Aix by some trustworthy person. He asked Schwarzenberg 
to suggest a general who would be able to send him reports," and ‘if 
need be, assist my daughter with his advice’. The choice fell on 
General Count Adalbert von Neipperg, at that time stationed in Pavia. 

Born of a French father, Neipperg had been involved in every cam- 
paign against the Revolution. In 1813, he had collaborated with 
Bernadotte in Stockholm, and in Naples had also endeavoured to 
detach Murat from Napoleon. In 1813 he had married the former 
wife of one of his friends, Ther^e Pola, who bore him four children. 
In the entourage of Marie-Louise he was to act as spy, companion, 
escort and attendant. 

On 29th June, Marie-Louise left ‘this prison-htwse Vienna’, with a 
retinue of thirty-three. At Mimich she had supper* with Eugene de 
Beauhamais and the Vicereine, who presented their children to her, 
amongst them Josephine, then only seven. At Baden, Marie-Louise 
met Louis, and at Alaman lodged with Joseph, who arranged to send 
her a Spanish stallion to ride. Finally at Carouge, she joined Neipperg, 
who had come to meet her, and on 17th July reached Aix, where she 
settled at the Villa Chcvaley in which at one time Queen Hortense 
had lived with her lover Flahaut. 

Napoleon’s letter of the i^th[=i'ith}^JulY, and another which preceded 
it, are missing’, the Emperor’s letters were sent off by the Comtesse 
Bertrand. 
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[*99] 

Ahc-en’-SavoiCy ±ist July 1814 
My Darling, I haven’t written to you for ages because there seems 
no way of getting my letters through to you; it worries me 
dreadfully, I’m afraid you may think me capable of forgetting 
you, and I confess that any such suspicion on your part would 
pain me extremely, because it would be as little deserved as well- 
founded, but what worries me even more is not having heard 
anything ixomyou^ I haven’t hadpne single line since loth May. 
Nevertheless, Darling, I feel certain that you have written, and 
that you , think about me sometimes, but the idea of not being 
able to hear you say so is very hard to bear. Fortunately news 
has reached me through an intermediary that you were quite well 
on the I ith of this month; do try, if you can’t write, to send me 
news by every available means, it does me a world of good, and 
is the surest way you can find of hastening my cure. 

f heard from Prince Eugene that Pelard^ had arrived in Paris, 
I was hoping you would send him to me as you had promised, 
but I’ve been told he had sent all his letters back to Portoferrajo, 
I’m really very angry with him. M. Meneval left yesterday for 
Paris, where private business required his presence, he begged 
me to tell you that during the five weeks he expects to stay there 
he will not be writing to you, as he can see no way of getting 
his letters to you. 

When the season at the spa has ended, I expect to go back to 
Parma, if it can be managed, and I am thinking of writing to 
Parma to that tffect, I think it essential to go there as soon as 
possible; in^our months the Provisional Government has let 
me in for more than 15 millions in debts, and if it goes on there 
will be still more to follow. It really grieves me, as do many other 
things that have been done there, and which I should describe to 
you in greater detail if I knew my letters were reaching you intact- 
I expect, then, to go to Parma for the month of September, 
about the 20th or 25 th; I am determined not to go back to 
Vienna, the Congress has been postponed until ist October, 
and my father will not think it fitting for me to be in the same 
city as the Allied sovereigns. If I do go to Parma, I shall send M. 
de Bausset to fetch my son as soon as I am settled there, I think 
^ Thfe Emperor's valet de chambre. 
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it will be better' to wait until I get there rather than have him 
come here./ 'iThey write to say that he is wonderfully well and 
very cheerful and that his intelligence is growing more acute 
every day. My father is treating him very well indeed, he seems 
to love him devotedly. 

I am keeping fairly well and have not been as wearied by the 
journey as I had reason to think I might be; I found M. Corvisart 
here, he had arrived two days before me, he has made me take 
the first bath today, and it h|s been fairly effective, I am expect- 
ing to drink the waters in a day or two. He begs me to present his 
humble duty. 

I was so glad to see him again, he says such kind things about 
you, and that’s a luxury I’ve enjoyed all too rarely for some 
time now, people have shown the greatest tact in not even men- 
tioning the subject. 

As I passed through various towns I was moved by the way 
people remembered you, and that is something which snould 
comfort you in your great misfortunes; as for myself, I only 
know it made me cry, and that I just couldn’t find words to thank 
those kind folk adequately, there are so few, who can really 
appreciate you. I’ve had such amazing instances of that lately, 
but I won’t tell you about them, it would only upset you to no 
purpose. I am living in the strictest incognito here, my father 
has sent me General Neipperg, he’s quite nice and speaks well 
of you. I am taking plenty of exercise, as you have to do when 
you are taking the waters. King Joseph, whom I saw at Alaman, 
has given me some of his horses. I am finding plenty to do, I 
am sketching from nature, Isabey has come here, he wants to go 
and see you in the isle of Elba, and has told me that in the mean- 
time, one of his pupils is going there. 

Let me have news soon, my Darling, and spare a thought 
occasionally for her who, with a tender kiss, declares herself for 
life 

Your Darling Louise 

Napoleon’s letter of z&tA July 1814 ir missing. 

So life at the spa settled into its usual routine. There were trips on 
the lake, walks or rides, and above all, of coarse, the .baths. A health 
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bulletin, drawn up by Corvisart, is an indirect justification of the stay 
in Aix. 


[200] 

Aix-en-Savoicy -^ist Jtdy 1814 
My Darling, I am really distressed at not being able to send news 
mqre often, and even more worried at not hearing from you; this 
time I am taking advantage of the departure of M. de Bausset, 
whom I am sending to Parma, to try and get a short note through 
, to you, and to assure you once again of all the love and tender- 
ness which bind me to you. Try hard, Darling, to find a way of 
sending me your letters, I need them quite desperately, I feel 
that more urgently every day, I am so sad to think that, although 
I am nearer to you. I’ve had no letters since loth May. 

I have written to my father asking permission to be in Parma 
by 15 th September, he can’t refuse it, and my heart is quite set 
on it; I could get in touch with you more easily then, and really 
my presence there is absolutely essential, I don’t believe anyone 
can ever settle into a new house properly unless they are there to 
arrange it themselves. 

I have received good news of your son’s health, the moment 
when I shall see him again can’t come too quickly for me, they 
say he is growing more charming every day. I wonder when I 
shall be able to bring him to you, that will be a wonderful day, 
and your dear love will never have been so happy before. 

I am sending you a bulletin about my health which M. Cor- 
visart has d»wn up here, I am infinitely better, the baths are 
doing me a lot of good, I have already had 3, and am going to 
start having one every day. I walk as much as the heat allows, 
for it’s dreadful here, I don’t think it could be hotter in the isle 
of Elba; I see no one, I am expecting the Duchess in three days’ 
time, she is to stay with me for the whole of August, you will 
know I am speaking the truth when I say I am very pleased 
about it. I won’t write any more. I’m afraid my letter will meet 
the same fate as the others. I send you a kiss and love you with all 
my heart. 

Your loving and devoted Louise 
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Health Bulletin from Corvisart. 

Aix-m-Savoie, "^ist July 1814 
Her Majesty the Empress, following the Advice I had the honour of 
giving her in Vienna, and which I pressed home in my letters, will 
proceed to Aix-en-Savoie in order to take the mineral waters there. 

I should, so I believed, afford H.M. the Empress and Her illustrious 
husband a clear proof of my zeal and devotion by going myself to 
Aix, so as to judge the state of H.M.’s health on Her arrival, to direct 
and observe the taking of the wafers, and to follow their effects. 

On the actual day of departure. Her Majesty was feverish, and her 
general condition was low, so that the surgeons, or rather the one in 
attendance at the time, advised her not to set out. H.M. did, however, 
leave, and with every day of the long journey. Her health improved. 
On Her arrival here on 17th July, I found the Empress better than 
when I had left her at Schdnbrunn. 

Today, (31st July), Her Majesty’s condition is very satisfactory: 
the Empress is coughing very little: her breathing is in general very 
easy, and consequently the feeling of suffocation, as well as the spit- 
ting of blood, have almost disappeared. Her complexion is good, her 
colour natural, her appetite quite regular, and her slef p would be soimd 
were it not interrupted by hot flushes. The night sweating is no longer 
excessive and appears to be caused almost exclusively by the heat of 
this place. Her Majesty takes plenty of exercise, either on horseback or 
on foot, and bears the exertion well, without any recurrence of the 
cough or the troublesome breathing. After this brief report, we may 
trust that the health of Her Majesty the Empress will be perfectly re- 
stored unless grave and unforeseen causes arise to undermine a con- 
stitution naturally frail and delicate, and which, it -should not be 
forgotten, is subject to a disease which at present appears to be 
quiescent. 

Corvisart 


[201] 

Ahc[-en-Savoi^ yd August 1814 
My Darling, I have written you three letters in the last 5 days, I 
don’t know whether you will have received them, I sincerely 
hope so, because then you will see that I love you very dearly, 
and that I am most uneasy at not hearing from you; do try, I 
beg of you, to send me news, I shall be in Parma about 15 th Sep- 
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tember, I hope nothing will prevent it, and that once there, I 
shall have frequent and really up-to-date news. 

I wrote telling you that I had good news of your son’s health, 

I had still more yesterday, he has never been better than he is 
just now; except for the toothache, which often bothers him, he 
is always full of high spirits and very charming. 

My health is improving too, I don’t feel at all ill, I have been 
slightly indisposed the last few days, but it was nothing much, 
the baths are doing me a great deal of good, I have already taken 8. 

I am very pleased with General Neipperg, whom my father 
. has apppinted to attend on me, he talks about you so pleasantly 
and in a way which goes straight to my heart, for I need to talk 
about you during this cruel absence. When, I wonder, shall I be 
able to see you again and embrace you.^ I long for it so much, 
and shall only be happy and contented when I can tell you with 
my own lips that I love you very tenderly. 

Your true and loving Louise 

The distractions of Aix, however, did not succeed in dispersing the 
cares which tormeoted Marie-Louise. Her natural inclination led her 
to join her husband; her respect for the Head of the House of Habsburg, 
and for the authority of her father, forbade her to do so. At the same 
time Neipperg, to whom she was at first indifferent, who even seemed 
rather tiresome, became more and more indispensable to her. ‘I am’, 
she confided to Meneval, whose advice she sought, ‘in a very critical 
and unfortunate position. There are times when it puts my head in 
such a whirl that I ihink the best decision to take would be to die.’ 

For 15 th Augast, Napoleon’s birthday, she sent him, in great secrecy 
and by one of Joseph’s servants, a lock of her hair. 

[202] 

Aix[-en-Savoie\ loth August 1814 
No. 15. My Darling, I have safely received your letter of 4th 
July, which came by Vienna,^ where it will certainly have been 
opened and commented on; it has given me such sweet satisfac- 
tion, it is so long since I saw your beloved handwriting, and I 
am delighted to see that your feelings towards me have not 

Transmitted by Bfllegarde, an Austrian field-marshal in Italy. 
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changed. You know mine too well, my dearest, ever, ever, 
to be able to doubt either them or my longing to see you again. 

I wish I could have wished you a happy birthday in more for- 
tunate circumstances, and above all could have been there to kiss 
you. At least I am praying earnestly for your happiness, and I 
venture to say that no one’s prayers are more sincere. I am 
sending you a lock of my hair, I am very upset at not being 
able to offer you anything better, but you will take the inteqtion 
for the deed. 

I am delighted to know yuu are keeping well, I do hope you 
will find that the climate suits you, I wish I were in a position by . 
now to sample it for myself, I hope I shall be very soon, I’can’t 
live without that sweet hope. 

The waters are doing me a certain amount of good, I am half- 
way through the first cure, I’ve had ten treatments and have to 
take ten more, afterwards I shall do my very best to follow your 
most congenial advice and go to Tuscany; I shall send foV my 
son, because I shouldn’t like to be parted from him for so long. 
In any case, I am expecting in a day or two to get a letter or a 
reply of some kind from my father, in answer to one I wrote 
him about my visit to Italy, and as soon as I get to Parma, my 
son will join me there. Moreover, I shall send your reply on to 
my father, and as he urged me to ask your advice about my 
visit, he can’t object to my going to take the waters at Pisa. 
M. Corvisart says he thinks they are good, but not so good as 
those at Aix. I have a mass of things to tell you, and a host of 
problems about which I want your advice, but-I can’t put them 
in writing until I have some perfectly safe means cf communica- 
tion, if you think you can find me one, you will be giving me 
great joy. 

My visit here is no longer causing any anxiety, I am leading 
an exceedingly quiet life and finding plenty to do, I should be 
wretched if I had to see a lot of people, I can’t summon up 
enough cheerfulness for that sort of thing, and how can I when 
I’m so far away from you.^ I am spending my time embroidering 
tapestry covers for the furniture in your study, or for a small 
drawing-room, there will be a sofa, an armchair, a stool and four 
chairs, so arrange a place for them somewhere, you will have 
them in 4 or 5 months. 
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Isabey is asking to settle near me in Parma, but as you’ve had 
some objections to him, I told him I couldn’t give him a definite 
answer until I had consulted you, so do please tell me what to 
say to him. M. Mdneval is still in Paris, I have sent him General 
Bertrand’s letter which came yesterday at the same time as yours. 
Hubert and P 61 ard^ too have already reached Paris and have 
given me news of your health. 

^ do beg you to write to me very often, it’s one of the few 
pleasures left me to enjoy at the moment, and above all, Darling, 
never doubt the warmth and completeness of my devotion, no 
one loves you, or ever will love you, better than I do. I kiss you 
and*love you with all my heart and soul. 

Your loving and devoted Louise 
[On the back'. To His Majesty the Emperor Napoleon at Porto 
Ferrajo.l 

[Redseal\ 

This reply must have been sent through Vienna. In spite of the 
‘sweet satisfaction’ with which Marie-Louise had received the brief 
note of 3rd July, it must have caused her pain. To make matters worse, 
on 15th August she received a letter from Metternich enjoining her 
to return to Vienna at the end of her cure. If Marie-Louise were to take 
immediate possession of the Duchies of Parma, as she fully intended 
to do, it would constitute a fait accompli with which no one would 
dare to confront the Congress. Moreover, the Cabinet in Paris had 
taken strong objection to her residing on the very threshold of France. 
To obtain Parma at all, it would be essential to deal tactfully with the 
Bourbons — and with Talleyrand. 

Napoleon, however, furnished a home for Marie-Louise in the isle, 
of Elba. He ordered the drawing-room ceiling to be painted with doves, 
separated by clouds, but joined by a ribbon with a knot which was 
drawn ever more tightly the further they moved apart. It represented 
Marital Fidelity. In his letters, of which at least one, that of 6th 
August, is extant, he did not cease to importune his wife. 

[203] 

The Isle of Elba, i%th August [1814] 

My dearest Louise, I h^/e written to you frequently. I presume 
you have done the same, yet I have received none of your letters 
^ Thi Emperor's valets de chambre. 
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since the one written within a few days of your departure from 
Vienna. I have had no news of my son. Such conduct is exceed- 
ingly stupid and atrocious. Madame is here and in good health; 
she has good accommodation. My health is good. Your apart- 
ments are ready for you, and I look forward to seeing you in 
September for the vintage. No one has any right to stand in the 
way of your coming. I have written to you on this point. So 
mind you come. I am awaiting you with impatience. Yqu are 
aware of all the love I bear you. I will write nothing more to- 
day, as this letter may not Veach you. Princess Pauline will be 
here in the middle of September. 

This is your Saint’s Day. I send you my best wishes. Com- 
plain of their behaviour to you in preventing a woman and a 
child from writing to me. Such behaviour is despicable. Adio, 
mio bene. 

Nap 

At the end of his patience, Napoleon sent three emissaries to Aix, 
of whom two are known to us by name: Colonel Teodor Lanczinski, 
probably the brother of Marie Walewska, who landed on the isle of 
Elba on 27th July, and Captain Louis-Marie-Charles Hurault, the 
husband of Marie-Louise’s lectress. Their messages, as well as the 
dispatching of one of the Emperor’s brigs to Genoa, make it clear 
that he had decided to play his last card. He demanded that Marie- 
Louise should come to him at once, alone even, and in the meantime 
he gave her several addresses to which she could send letters. 

The following letter of i8th August was to be the last in whirh 
Marie-Louise wrote with complete frankness and candour. 

[204] 

Aix[-en-Savoie^ lith August 1814 
My Darling, I have just received your letter brought me by a 
Polish officer. I was delighted to get it, as I’ve been without news 
for a long time except for one letter dated 28th July, which was 
sent me, all unsealed, from Vienna. I believe all my letters are 
being stopped, such strict orders have been given all round the 
coast, and they are being so efficiently carried out, that not a 
single letter is being allowed to get through, but all the same 1 
am writing to you regularly [more] than once a w^k. 
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How happy I should be if I could join you the moment I have 
my son with me ! I had given orders for him to be sent here when 
I received a letter from my fether asking me to go back to Vienna 
for the Congress, where my son’s interests are to be discussed; it 
appears that the Bourbons are actively campaigning to have 
Parma taken away frpm me, they have a powerful following in 
the country,^ and it is being seriously suggested that I should be 
givep instead the three Legations,® which bring in twice as much, 
but I don’t yet know anything about this officially. I wanted to 
go to Parma, they refuse to let nfe. Here I am surrounded by 
, police and by Austrian, Russian and French counter-police, and 
M. de Fitzjame[s]* has orders to arrest me if I attempt to go in 
the direction of Elba. 

In spite of all this, you can trust my determination to get there, 
it will make me brave all obstacles, and unless they use force, I 
shall most certainly be with you soon, but I don’t know yet what 
they*will resort to. 

I am most miserable at not being with you by now on your 
happy island, it would be just heaven to me. Do trust me, won’t 
you? I should {ell you quite frankly if I were the one putting 
difficulties in the way of my going, you know me well enough for 
that, and I beg you not to believe everything they may tell you 
on that score. I shall attempt to leave at the earliest possible 
moment, in the meanwhile I am not giving your officer one 
moment’s respite. If they knew he was here, they would be quite 
capable of arresting him, and I feel sure he will be searched; you 
can’t imagine h<»w rigorously orders are being carried out, even 
the Austrians«re shocked by it; General Neipperg told me he 
had in his pocket the order to intercept every letter I might write 
to you. 

Your son is very well indeed, I met someone yesterday who 
saw him a week ago, he left him cheerful and very happy, the 
Emperor of Austria is crazy about him, he goes to see him 
every day, I feel sure you’ll think it a good idea to try and en- 
courage him to be fond of him. He can already read fluently, and 

1 Italy. 

* Papal Legations. 

* The Due de Fitzjames, emissarjj of Louis XVIII and brother-in-law of 
General Bertrand. 
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is growing so charming, I can hardly wait for the moment when 
I shall be able to bring him to you. 

Taking the waters has improved my health most wonderfully, 
if only I had a little peace of mind I am sure I should be perfectly 
well especially if I were with you. 

The officer is asking me for this letter so that he can hide it in 
his kit, and I shall have to stop now, it’s such a pity. I’ve told 
him to tear the letter up if he is arrested. Remember me to 
Madame. 

I send you a kiss and love you dearly. 

Your loving and devoted Louise , 

[On the back'. To His Majesty the Emperor Napoleon ' 

At Porto Ferrajo.] 

‘I shall have to stop now, it’s such a pity . . .’ The calamity which 
Marie-Louise had foreseen actually happened : Hurault was denounced 
to Neipperg by Mme de Brignole, the close friend of Talle3n'dnd, and 
arrested by the Aix gendarmerie. The Empress found herself compelled 
to pledge her word never to undertake the journey without the sanc- 
tion of Francis I. She even begged him to tell he;r what answer she 
should give to her husband. 

On the following day, Marie-Louise yielded completely to her 
father’s ‘advice’. In order not to offend the French Government, she 
promised — ^and this marked her final defeat — to return to Vienna at 
the beginning of October, or in any case after the departure of the 
Allied sovereigns. She wished Neipperg to accompany her on the 
journey, ‘he may be extremely useful to me on various occasions’.. ■ 

‘ Madame M^re’ had arrived in Elba on 2nd Augustj^Princess Pauline 
was to follow in November. From the hermitage at Marciana -Alta, 
where he had taken refuge from the excessive heat, Napoleon sent a 
short letter noticeably resigned in tone. 


[205] 

La Madonna di Marciano, lith August [1814] 
My Dearest, I have received your letter No. 15 dated 10th 
August. I presume you have received mine since then. I was glad 
to hear Corvisart was with you. I am here in a hermitage, 3834 
feet above sea-level, overlooking the Medi.erranean pn all sides, 
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and in the midst of a forest of chestnut trees. Madame is staying 
in the village, 958 feet lower down. This is a most pleasant spot. 
My health is very good, I am spending part of the day shooting. 
I am longing to see you, and my son too. I shall be glad to see 
Isabey. There are some very fine landscapes to draw here. Good- 
bye, my dearest Louise. All my love. Your 


Many thanks for what you sent me. 


Nap 


On hearing that Marie-Louise was 4 at last to return home, Metter- 
nich advised Francis I to let her stay for some time at a halfway stage 
in’ Switaerlahd. He suggested a further reward for this proof of 
obedience — d, letter of thanks. 

On 5 th September, Marie-Louise set out on her return journey to 
Geneva, where she received Napoleon’s letter of i8th August. With 
only one thought in her head — to conciliate the Allies so that she might 
at last obtain her Duchies of Parma — the Empress confessed to the 
Duchesse de Montebello on 8th September that she ‘would never go 
to the isle of Elba’, ‘but really the Emperor is so casual, so un- 
reliable . . .’ To the letters he wrote her during August, she did not 
^ reply direct, but through Neipperg and Vienna. 

In Switzerland, Marie-Louise went on expeditions, often alone with 
Neipperg, the only man she could now trust, since her father’s promises 
had proved so false, and on one of these excursions, on 24th September, 
she arrived at the chapel of William Tell. A storm compelled her to 
put up for the night at the Golden Sun inn, and there she became 
Neipperg’s mistress 

UiT 4th October, Marie-Louise and her lover returned to Vienna. 
She no longer waited for the departure of the Allied sovereigns — her 
last stipulation had been withdrawn. 

At Schonbrunn, from now onwards, Marie-Louise spent her time 
almost exclusively with her son and her lover. She had returned just 
as the Congress of Vienna was in full swing, but she took no part in 
all the international festivities; she longed for rest and peace far away 
from all the worldly bustle and tumult. ‘In her son’s interests’, how- 
ever, it was essential that she should receive the sovereigns, from the 
Tsar down to the King of Denmark and the German princes, amongst 
whom was Eugene Beauharnais, henceforth to be Due de Leuchten- 
berg. 
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Notwithstanding the victory he had just won, Mettemich was 
anxious to sever any communications which Marie-Louise might have 
with the outside world; her actions and movements were closely 
watched by day and night; spies prowled around her apartments, her 
letters were read — she was now literally a prisoner. 

Napoleon’s letters reached her only at rare intervals, and through 
the agency of the Grand Duke Ferdinand of Tuscany; they were held 
back, and only brief summaries were sent on to her. To a note of 
20th November handed to her by Francis I, who had received it from 
Tuscany on 6th December, sht* did, however, reply, on 3rd January 
1815, sending the letter through her father. It was phrased in conven- 
tional terms. 


[206] 

Schonbrunn, yd January 1815 
My Darling, It seems a hundred years since I was last able to 
write to you, or received any letters from you, then suddenly 
my father produced your dear letter of 20th November. I felt a 
great weight lifted from my heart when I heard that you were 
well and did not doubt all my love for you. I can imagine how 
troubled you must have been at not getting news of your son or 
of me for such a long time; I know just what it feels like, from 
the anxiety which fills my own heart when I am left for months 
at a time without a single scrap of news from you, and without 
knowing whether you are well. I hope this year will be a happier 
one for you, at least you will be at peace in your island, and will 
live there happily for many, many years, to the joy of all who 
love you and who are, as I am, deeply devoted to. you. 

Your son sends you a kiss and begs me to wish you a happy 
New Year, and to tell you he loves you with all his heart; he 
often talks about you, and is growing taller and stronger in the 
most astonishing fashion. He has been rather out of sorts this 
winter, I at once consulted Frank, who completely reassured me 
by saying they were only passing bouts of fever; indeed he 
recovered almost immediately. He is beginning to know Italian 
fairly well, and is learning German too, my father is treating him 
with the greatest kindness and affection, he appears to love him 
devotedly and spends a great deal of time playing with him. He is 
heaping kindnesses upon me too^Hn fact all my family are treating 
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me with the utmost aiFection and going out of their way to make 
me foiget all our misfortunes. 

Hardly a day passes without my going to see my father, who 
often asks whether I have heard from you, it is he who has under- 
taken to send this letter to Portoferrajo, with the help of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. If it reaches you safely, I do most 
earnestly beg you always to use this channel of commimication, I 
will take advantage of it too, then at least I shall know how 
you are. 

My health is completely restored, the waters, the Swiss climate 
and the mountain air have had a really wonderful effect on it. 
I’ve put bn a lot of weight and feel none the worse for the bitterly 
cold weather we’ve been having for some time now. I am living 
an extremely secluded life at Schonbrunn, befitting my personal 
inclinations and my position so long as the Allied Sovereigns 
remain here. I hardly ever see more than 3 or 4 people in the 
evenings, we have a little music, or I chat by my fireside. Please 
remember me to Madame and to Princess Pauline, write to me 
soon; once again I wish you a happy New Year and send you a 
loving kiss. 

Louise 

[On the back: To His Majesty the Emperor Napoleon 
At Porto Ferrajo.] 

Marie-Louise was chiefly concerned with the course of events in 
Italy, where her right to the Duchies was to be contested by Spain, 
supported by Fraiyie. Talleyrand requested that Parma should be 
handed over to |he Queen of Etruria, Marie-Louise receiving in 
exchange a large sum of money. That, however, was precisely what 
she wished to avoid: she was convinced that Parma was her only 
chance of escape from prison. She deluged her father and the whole of 
the Viennese Court with letters — she was fortunate in having Neipperg 
to direct her efforts. 

On 9th March, amidst all this intrigue, the Comtesse de Montes- 
quiou brought her the news that Napoleon had landed in France. 
Marie-Louise locked herself in her room and burst into tears. What 
trials, she wondered, did this return hold in store for her — ^was the 
Duchy of Parma to be snatched away from her, and would she be 
compelled to rejoin her husband tf he were victorious!* 
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At the instigation of Neipperg, Marie-Louise signed a letter which 
was to be shown to the members of the Congress. In it she declared 
that she placed herself and her son under the loving protection of her 
Either, that she would recognise no other wishes than his, and that she 
expressed to him in advance her unbounded gratitude. 

The Allied declaration of 13th March, which proclaimed Bonaparte 
to be an outlaw, reassured her about her owr future. The information 
divulged to her by Viennese courtiers about the disease from which 
Napoleon had most probably been suffering since the winter of 1814, 
certainly strengthened her in her (refusal. 

On nth March, however, there arrived from Grenoble and from 
Lyons messages from the Emperor, inviting her to join him with the 
‘Prince Imperial’. The actual letters were not passed on to her, she 
was merely told their contents. The letter sent her by Napoleon on 
28th March, after his triumphal return to the Tuileries on 20th March 
— her son’s birthday — ^aroused varied reactions amongst the members 
of the Congress. There was open talk of double-dealing; r it was 
implied that the return from Elba could never have been accomplished 
without the consent of Austria. Mettemich, anxious and uneasy, asked 
Marie-Louise to pledge her word that she would read no more of her 
husband’s letters and would hand them direct to the Emperor Francis. 
With relief, she signed the required renunciation. 

In vain, on ist April, Napoleon addressed a message to Francis 
himself: the prey would not be allowed to escape again. When, a fort- 
night later, Parisians realised that ‘the rose and the rosebud’ were not 
returning, consternation prevailed; their absence could mean only one 
thing — ^war. 

The small French Court which still surrounded I^arie-Louise now 
•at last began to break up. The rumour spread through Schonbrunn 
that Napoleon intended to kidnap his son, and that Colonel Montes- 
quiou had been instructed to plan out the various stages of the journey. 
Mettemich ordered Marie-Louise to dismiss the governess: the child 
was taken to the Hofburg. The departure of ‘Maman Quiou’ was 
heart-rending. On ist April, Neipperg was back in Italy; on 5 th May 
the Austrian army began its march. 

The last Frenchman to leave the ex-Empress was the faithful 
M^neval. When he went to take his farewell of her, she begged him 
to assure Napoleon of her sincere and unbounded good wishes for his 
welfare: she hoped he would understand t^e unhappy position in 
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^ which she had been placed. She would at no time take steps to obtain 
a divorce, venturing to hope that he would agree to a friendly separa- 
tion, ‘which had now become a necessity’. The regard she still felt for 
him, and the gratitude she bore him, would remain unchanged. 

Once again, on 4th April, Napoleon wrote urging her to return to 
him. She did not read thg letter, nor had she any wish to do so. On the 
eve of Waterloo, Napolbon entrusted to his brother Joseph these 
letters from his wife, which had become little more than mementoes. 
For Marie-Louise, however, the future held Parma, with its charming, 
intimate Court given over to love infrigues and gallantry, and not, as 
before, the stately Empire, with its dull and wearisome victories. 

The bad dream had ended for ever. 





Additional Letters from the 
Bernadotte Archives 


Amongst Queen Desiree’s papers in the Bernadotte Archives are to be 
found thirteen letters from the young Napoleon, of which only one is 
in his own hand. All the others, the originals of which have been lost, 
exist only in the form of copies made by Desiree herself. Only the 
signed letter from General Bonaparte to his fiancee, written in 1795 
during that journey to Paris which was to prove so decisive for his 
future career, is included below. D^sirde’s replies have already been 
published in part by Baron Hochschild and in the biography of Marshal 
Canrobert by Bapst. 

[0 

Avignon, 20th Florial, noon, [1795] 
To Citizeness Eugdnie Clary 
Marseilles. 

To Eugdnie, 

I have reached Avignon very cast down at »he thought of 
being parted from you for so long. The journey has seemed most 
tedious to me. The hope that my dear Eugdnie will often be 
thinking of her darling, and will go on loving him as she has 
promised to do, can alone lighten my sorrow and make my situa- 
tion bearable. 

I shall not get any of your letters before I reach Paris; that will 
be a great incentive to me to hurry; see that news is waiting for 
me the very moment I arrive. 

The overflowing of the Durance has prevented me from reach- 
ing this place earlier. 

I have not managed to carry out . . . your Mamma’s request 
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for the simple reason that I was fool enough to forget the petition 
and the letters of reference in support of it. 

Tomorrow evening I shall be at Lyons. Good-bye, my dear, 
sweet love. Don’t forget, and go on loving, him who is yours for 
life. 


N.Bp. 

From General Bi^aparte, commanding the artillery of the 
Western Army, now in Paris, poste restante. 


The Napoleonic Empire was at tlje height of its splendour. From 
his capital, Joseph Bonaparte, King of Spain, addressed several letters 
to his gister-in-'law, the Princesse de Ponte-Corvo. They show how 
thoroughly he was deluding himself about his new kingdom. 


w 

Madrid, vjth September 1809 

My dear D^sirde, 

I have received your letter, I do not doubt the sincerity of your 
friendship towards me; mine for you, as you well know, is affec- 
tionate and already of long standing, but has remained as fresh 
and young as you yourself; my love to Oscar too, I hope he is 
as well as when I left him. 


Your affectionate brother Joseph 


[3] 

Seville, 6 th February 1810 

My dear D^sir^e, 

,I have received Your letter with the greatest pleasure, much 
has happened^ and long years have gone by, since the name of 
Ddsir^e first came into my life, but my heart is ever the same 
towards you, and will never change. I am very pleased with the 
Andalusias; the people are kindly, and hot-blooded, like myself, 
the clergy are reasonable and the nobility well-meaning and 
energetic. 

I send you an affectionate kiss. 

Your loving brother Joseph 


On 4th September i8i<^ the Princesse de Ponte-Corvo informed 
the Emperor that her husband had been elected Prince Royal of 
Sweden. Napoleon returned a vfiry stiff and formal reply. 
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[ 4 ] 

My Cousin, 

I have received your letter of 4th September. You have long 
known the regard in which I hold Your family. I have no doubt 
that the excellent sentiments you will instil into your son will 
render him worthy of the high destinies jo which he is being 
called. Therefore, my Cousin, I pray God^ that He may have you 
in His holy and blessed keeping. 

Napoleon 

To Madame the Princesse de*Ponte-Corvo. 

On the 2jth of the same month, a Sunday, Desiree and her husband 
were allowed to join the Emperor’s femily dinner-party — an unprece- 
dented mark of favour. 

King Joseph, who was also informed of the promotion, replied less 
pompously. Charles XIII, the aged King of Sweden, had just conferred 
on him the decorations of his Order of the Seraphim. * 


Madrid, i 6 th September 1810 

My dear D&ir^e, 

I have received your letter and am really delighted at the great 
event you announce. I can imagine how painful it will be for you, 
and for Julie too, to be parted, nor will Oscar be willing to leave 
his cousins behind, but they will be more likely to meet again 
than we shall; long years and many adventures lit ahead of thejn.^ 
such as already lie behind us; whatever may happ«.i, rest assured 
of my warm and unchanging friendship, and impress upon your 
husband that time and events have only served to strengthen my 
feelings for both of you; give Oscar a hearty kiss for me, and I 
kiss you too as I used to long years ago. 

Your affectionate brother-in-law Joseph 

On 9th January 181 1, D&ir^, with her son Oscar, arrived in Sweden 
from Paris. A letter from the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, Elisa 
Baciocchi, had been sent on to her from th^re. 
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[<s] 

Florence^ nth January i8ii 

My dear D^sir^e, 

I have received the letter you wrote me, and I thank you 
very much for your kind remembrances, you know how devoted 
I am to you, and nw love for you is deep and sincere. 

My health is goo^My daughter has remained in Pisa, as this 
dtterly cold weather, which is nothing much compared with 
hat in the North, made me nervous of the fog in Florence. 

The Prince sends you his respectful greetings; when next you 
mte to the Prince Royal, don’t forget to remember me to him. 
i(Jod-bye, dear, kind friend, and remind yourself sometimes that 
^ou have a friend in Florence who is very, very fond of you. 

Your affectionate Elisa 

From Stockholm the Princess Royal wrote to congratulate Napoleon 
and Marie-Louise on the birth of the King of Rome. 

[7] 

Stockholm^ qth April 1811 

Sire, 

Will Your Majesty graciously permit me to join my congratu- 
lations to those being addressed to Him from every quarter on 
the happy delivery of Her Majesty the Empress? Today, as never 
before, I regret that I am so far away from France. It would, 
indeed, have been pleasant to offer in person to Your Majesty the 
rybute of my^ood wishes. I beg Your Majesty to believe how 
sincere are tlfe prayers I offer up for the speedy recovery of Her 
Majesty the Empress and for the safe preservation of Her Illus- 
trious Child who, from birth, is called to the most brilliant 
destiny. 

Be pleased to accept. Sire, this expression of my most respect- 
ful devotion. 

I have the honour to remain. Sire, Your Majesty’s very humble 
and obedient servant, 

D^sir^e 

Marie-Louise sent D^sirfe a^ letter of thanks written in her own 
hand: 
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[ 8 ] 

[April i8ii] 

I have been much moved by the interest Your Royal High- 
ness has so kindly shown in the Birth of my son, 1 beg you to 
accept my grateful thanks. The sentiments you express in your 
last letter have touched me deeply, and I ^g You to believe that 
the affection I have professed for You will never change or alter, 
in spite of your absence, and that I shall always take a lively in- 
terest in all that concerns you. I hope and pray that the waters 
may prove beneficial to yodt health, as well as to that of the 
Queen of Spain. I hope soon to be able to express in person those , 
feelings of esteem and regard with which I remain * 

Your Royal Highness’s 

Most affectionate Cousin Marie-Louise 

D&ir^e did not enjoy her first visit to Stockholm. As early as the 
4th June i8ii, she returned to Paris leaving Oscar in Sweden.* J^rdme 
Bonaparte, King of Westphalia, wrote to her as soon as she was back 
in France. 


[9] 

Cassel, 11th January 1812 

My dear Desiree, 

I am delighted to hear from you direct, you have long been 
aware of the warm friendship I feel towards both you and your 
husband; it will never fade, and you may always rely on me to 
seize with alacrity any and every opportunity of proving it to 

I could ask you, dear D^sirde, to promise me one thing — 
namely to call and see me on your way back to your Estates; 
however, I won’t ask you to give a definite pledge, since I feel 
certain that affection and friendship will bring you quite naturally 
in this direction, if that is at all possible. 

I do wish, my dear D^sir^, that this year may be a happy one 
both for you and for all those you love. Such are the prayers I 
offer up for you, and with which I shall ever remain 

Your affectionate friend J6r6me Napoleon 

V 

When Paris capitulated, D&ir 4 e was still in her town house, 36 Rue 
d’Anjou, where she was living under the name of the Duchesse de 
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Gotlande. In a letter to her husband she describes the entry of the 
Allies, his brothers-in-arras, ending with a positive military com- 
munique. 

This document was found amongst her own papers, proof that 
Bemadotte, who was in Li^ge at the time, never received it, since the 
route was closed by the^rench. 


[lo] 

Paris, yist March [1814] 

My Dear, 

Comte Loveriel [Lowenhielm] is doubtless writing to give 
you full details of the Allied entry into Paris. It was carried out in 
a most orderly manner. I deeply regret that you did not come 
with them ... it might have influenced your prospects con- 
siderably, as well as those of the people we love. It is for you to 
decide whether you are in a position to come quickly with your 
army, your presence here would carry great weight. The Fau- 
bourg St. Germain has come out with the white cocade, and 
seems to be gaining adherents. . . . 

M. de Talleyfand has already seen the Tsar, [?] and has even 
dined with him, he is sufficiently ingratiating to inspire confi- 
dence [.^] . . . The entire family of the [Emperor] N[apoleon] has 
left for Tours, my sister was the last to go. She was very upset at 
leaving me, you can imagine how completely I shared her grief, 
one of her great regrets was to give up all hope of seeing you 
again soon. 

J am longingto hear from you, look after yourself, my darling, 
don’t do anything rash. 

Your loving and devoted 

D&ir^e 

All the family send you a thousand affectionate greetings. I’ve 
been asked to send you this letter, make use of it if you wish. 

N. B. I am not very well-versed in military matters, but will 
repeat what seems certain, namely that L.N. appears to have 
followed the Allied advance and is at this moment somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Montereau. A general engagement may 
develop, the Allies seegi to be expecting it, and indeed if the 
French Army marches on Paris, it is inevitable. The French 
Corps involved in the fighting before Paris was occupied were 
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those of the Due de Tr^vise [and] the Due de Raguse, in the last 
eneounter whieh took plaee beneath the walls of Paris, these two 
Corps together eould only muster 20 to 25 thousand men. 

After the abdieation of Napoleon, D^sir^e had no thought of desert- 
ing her sister and brother-in-law, and Jospph wrote expressing his 
gratitude. 


"] 

[BL>rs\ %th April 1814 

My dear Desiree, 

Julie has let me read your letters, and I am more touched than 
surprised by your sympathy and affection for us, I am so very 
anxious not to be parted from my wife, and for her not to be 
parted from you, that I beg you to continue your efforts, I feel 
certain they will succeed in the end because they are so obviously 
right and their aim so justifiable — am sending you a letter from 
the Emperor Alexander, he has shown a certain amount of con- 
cern for me on several occasions. 

If Morfontaine were not too near Paris, we should prefer a 
more distant part of [the country], or at the worst, Switzerland. 

I wrote yesterday to Bernadotte, I won’t say any more, it 
would be abusing your very real friendship. 

A kiss to you. 

Your affectionate brother-in-law Joseph 

The following letters from Prince Eugene dS Beauhamai^wert: 
found amongst the papers of Joseph Bonaparte. Tfiey were probably 
entrusted by Napoleon to his brother on the i ith June 1815. 


[12] 

Malmaison, i^th May 1814 

Sire, 

At last I have found an opportunity of getting in touch with 
you, and am hastening to take advantage of it. 

I have, however, no wish to worry Your Majesty with talk of 
my own grief, I flatter myself that Your Majesty well knows the 
disposition of my heart, and will realisd'the Aill extent of my 
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distress when I heard news of the many and varied misfortunes 
which have befallen You. 

I came to Paris a fortnight ago to see my mother and sister, 
to make sure of a peaceful future for them, to secure French 
citizenship for myself, and so prove that I would not willingly 
renounce such a claim. 

I am expecting to leS^e again in a few days for Munich, where I 
have left my wife and children. There I shall wait quietly for 
whatever fate it pleases the Allied Powers to assign me under the 
terms of the treaty of nth April. 

My numerous family makes it incumoent upon me to accept 
this iate, no itiatter what it may be, and furthermore I shall feel 
I am still conforming to Your Majesty’s wishes, since it was with 
You that the treaty of nth April was concluded. 

Sire, take care of your health; do not, I beg you, forget me, 
or cease to think kindly of me. Wherever I may be. Your 
Majesty may always be certain — if You do justice to my feelings 
— of finding in me the most respectful of sons, the most devoted 
and grateful of friends. 

I have the honour to be. Sire, Your Majesty’s very humble 
^ and most affectionate son. 

Prince Eugene 

As he was about to leave for Bavaria to take possession of his terri- 
tories of Eichstadt and Leuchtenberg, he was compelled to remain in 
France by the sudden death of the Empress Josephine. Contrary to the 
li^enerally accepted belief. Prince Eugene immediately sent news of it 
to his exiled stepfather. This letter, written with all a son’s affection 
and regard, was almost certainly known to Queen Hortense — ^which 
explains why she did not, herself, write to Elba. 


[13] 

Saint-Leu, ^ist May 1814 

Sire, 

I write to fulfil a most painful duty which lies heavy on my 
heart. I have the honour to inform Your Majesty that on the day 
before yesterday, at noon, you lost the best of friends, and my 
sistes and I the most devoted of mothers. 
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A malignant and putrid disease ended her life within 4 days. 
She died with the courage, serenity and resignation of an angel. 
Everything she said to us about you in the last moments of her 
life showed us clearly how sincerely she was devoted to you. 

When, a few days ago, I had the honour to send you a letter 
through the kind offices of Mme Bertrand, I was far from suspect- 
ing the calamity which overwhelms moroday. 

I am. Sire, with deep respect. Your Majesty’s very affectionate 
son 

Pee Eug^e 

Since the Prince’s letter was delayed by Mme Bertrand’s 'confine- 
ment, he wrote again to the Emperor. 

[m] 

Saint-LeUy iith June 1814 

Sire, ' 

For the past twelve days I have been making vain attempts to 
obtain passports for a courier who was to have brought you the 
two enclosed letters. Today I learn that the Bertrand has 
not yet left [for the isle of Elba], so I am sending her this letter 
with all possible speed. I entreat Your Majesty to believe that I 
am in no way to blame if You have not heard from me imtil 
today. 

My sister and I hope that when Your Majesty learns of the 
irreparable loss we have just suffered, and of the deep sorrow 
which overwhelms us. You will feel You are sliaring it witl^us. 

I expect to leave for Munich in 6 or 8 days’ time, I should be 
happy to have news of Your Majesty’s health whilst I am there. 

I beg you to believe in my unfailing devotion. 

I have the honour to be. Sire, Your respectful and affectionate 
servant and son. 

Pee Eugene 

On hearing of Josephine’s death from Comtesse Bertrand when she 
reached Portoferrajo, Napoleon is reported to have said, ‘Ah, now 
she is indeed happy.’ This sudden and unejcpected death influenced the 
future of Marie-Louise. Learning that the divorce of 1809 had never 
been considered valid by the Vatican, she had, perforce, to accept her 
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own marriage as null and void, in which case she herself was no more 
than a concubine, and the little King a bastard. This revelation, in no 
uncertain way, encouraged her liaison with Neipperg. 

D^sir^e’s vast circle of correspondents included also the Emperor’s 
untrustworthy brother, Lucien Bonaparte, whose most unsuitable 
marriages provoked Napoleon’s disapproval. Leaving England, Lucien 
had arrived in Rome on i^h May 1814, and settled there for good. 

[15I 

Rome, i<)th July 1814 

Madame, 

I have received your kind letter; it means a great deal to have 
you remember me; nothing would ever cause me to forget you; 
moreover, the help and sympathy shown me by the Prince Royal 
[Bernadotte] have drawn me even closer to you. I beg you to 
write and tell the P[rince] R[oyal] how deeply I appreciate all he 
has done for Boyer [Lucien 's brother-in-law] and how interested 
I am in everything that concerns him. If I can be of any use to 
either of you in Rome, I am entirely at your service. 

Your affectionate relative 

Lucien Bonaparte 

The Emperor’s miraculous return to France at the beginning of 
March 1815 closely affected his family, and repercussions of it are to 
be found in the papers of Joseph Bonaparte. Julie, who was living with 
her sister in Paris, wrote frankly to her husband, who was still in 
Switzerland. 

[16] 

. [Paris\ yd March 1815 

Your letter of the 3rd only reached me today, darling; as you 
will see, there was no point in making any further plans for your 
stay in Prangins, everything has changed so completely since I 
made those arrangements about which I sent you word through 
Mme Magnitot, I don’t suppose you are worrying about them 
any longer; I haven’t been given any answer yet, the Govern- 
ment here is in a state of the wildest alarm, you must have seen 
from the papers all that is happening here. The Emperor’s affairs 
are going exceedingly well, the army seems to be for him, and if 
any of the commanders want to make a show of resistance, they 
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are threatened by the soldiers. So far the people and troops in 
Paris have not committed themselves, and the nation in general 
seems quite indifferent, only those in the upper reaches of society 
are afraid their fortunes will be compromised by this change of 
government. 

I feel sure you have a fairly good idea how things are, all the 
same I thought I ought to send Paulin^o give you even fuller 
details and set your mind at rest about your position in Prangins. 
The chief thing, in fact the only thing to do is to play for time, 
and our uncertainty won’t ll»st very long. If the Emperor does 
not succeed, our main difficulty, it seems to me, will be for me 
to obtain permission for us to stay on in Prangins, but no matter 
where we go we shall still have a good music-master and 
drawing-master for the children, they will go with us everywhere 
for very small salaries; I had fixed things up with them before 
these recent developments. 

There seems something miraculous about all that is happen- 
ing, it’s amazing how everything has changed, for the day Mme 
Magnitot left I was tormented with anxiety, and I must admit that 
I was afraid your brother was dead, but two days have altered the 
whole situation and quite reversed it, and now I’m as calm as can 
be. Good-bye, dearest, and darling children too, I send you all a 
kiss. 

Just as I was sealing this letter, I heard that there are doubts 
about your brother’s entry into Lyons and that people here are 
feeling hopeful; before this letter reaches you, you will almost 
certainly know more about the true state of affiairs than w^do, 
and if in the meantime they urge you to leaven the Canton of 
Vaud, you should insist on waiting to hear what the French 
Government has decided about your new place of residence, and 
demand a guarantee that you would be well-received and pro- 
tected there, you know I have made a firm request for this, and 
only the pressure of recent events has prevented me from 
getting an answer by now, it wouldn’t surprise me to receive 
one at any moment. Good-bye, darling, don’t worry about me, 
as I’m with D&ir4e, I don’t think I have anything at all to feai. 
Good-bye, good-bye, I simply must^top as it’s time for the 
courier to go. I wrote by the post yesterday to Z^naide. 

[Julie Bonaparte] 
* 
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Joseph hastened to get in touch with Napoleon once more, and 
1.0th he and his wife begged Marie-Louise to return. From Lyons, 
i\‘»noIeon sent Joseph orders which also concerned the Empress. 


[17] 

I have received youtdetter brought by your valet de chambre. 
Keep the Empress fully informed of all that happens, and send 
someone to her by post-stage, making out that he is travelling 
on business. More than 30,000 men the whole lot already drawn 
up under my command, and the entire population around Lyons 
knd Iq the Dauphin^, are wild with enthusiasm. I am sending 
you my proclamations, and everything that has been printed 
about the present state of affairs. Have a large number of copies 
printed and send them with all possible speed — to Alsace via 
Basle and into Tranche Comt^ via Porentruy. In 3 days’ time I 
shall 1)0 at Chalons. I see no objection to your going to Zurich, 
you fully realise that a request must be made for the Empress 
and my son to be returned to me immediately, and for Austria to 
send someone to see me, and you can understand that I am par- 
ticularly anxious \hat France should remain calm. If the Austrian 
Minister could come to you, I should prefer that. Write and tell 
him to come, he can hardly refuse. I am hoping to be in Paris 
from the 20th to the 25th. Chamb^ry is in my hands, and the 
Prefect, a man named Finon, Maret’s nephew, is devoted to my 
cause. I am giving orders for the printed proclamations to be sent 
to you by that route. Your courier told me that the King of 
Naples was on the march with 80,000 men. This news conveys 
nothing to me. You yourself can have heard nothing in to days, 
and I have had news more recently than that. He was not even 
informed of what I had done. I landed with 600 of my Guard, 
and did not meet a single foreigner. 

[Napoleon] 

Luden Bonaparte, who had recently acquired the Papal title of 
Prince of Canino, exchanged views with Joseph about the tremen- 
dous change which had just taken place. He was particularly worried 
about the conduct of their brother-in-law Murat, who was threatening 
the States of the Church. 
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[I8] 

[Rome , . . . 1815] 

My dear brother, 

I have received your letter of 20th February; I am writing at 
once to tell you what information we have here. 

The Emp[eror] left the island on the 26th; he landed at Cannes 
on the 28th; on 4th March he was at Digne, marching on 
Grenoble. Murat left for Ancona, and has declared his intention 
of supporting the Emperor with all the resources at his com- 
mand; here we are afraid of being invaded by the Neapolitans. 
Mamma is at Portoferrajo, where the tricolour has been hoisted; 
she wrote on 5 th March to tell us she was in good health and that 
the Emp[eror], who had written to her from France, had been 
welcomed everywhere with open arms. Caroline, who is still 
rather an invalid and very uneasy at these unforeseen develop- 
ments, is staying in Naples with her children. Louis, Fesch, my 
family and I are all quite well. Jerome and his wife have v/ritten 
to Louis from Trieste saying they are all well. Elisa is at Bologna, 
and Pauline at Viareggio in a country-house and from there she 
wants to go to the baths at Lucca; it seems that the Tuscan 
Government has advised her to stay where she is until fresh 
orders come through, but it’s not true that either she or Elisa 
has been arrested. 

In all this fresh upheaval, I have given up all thought of going 
to England. Circumstances make it imperative for me not to leave 
the Pope, to whom I owe so much, and for whom I would give 
my life a thousand times over. If the Holy Fathf/ stays quietly in 
Rome, I shall stay here with him. If the Neapolitans come and 
disturb him and invade the provinces that have been allotted to 
him, then the Holy Father has made up his mind to leave; in 
that case I shall follow him, leaving my family here. But I have 
written to the King of Naples, and I am hoping he will respect 
the actual State of Rome and take his troops through the 
Marches. 

I will write to you frequently, and you do the same. I am 
writing to the Abb6 Charpentier to whom your letters should be 
addressed. Let me have news of what is happening at your end: 
I will keep you informed about what goes on here. 

The Emp[eror] has done the right thing in plunging stj^ght 
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into the midst of danger: he will either have to die in a blaze of 
glory or win back his [lands]. 

Lucien Bonaparte 

However, Napoleon’s second abdication, after Waterloo, com- 
pleted the downfall of the Bonapartes. On 29th June 1815, having 
entrusted his papers to hi's ^sister-in-law D^sir^e, Joseph slipped away 
in the direction of Rochefort, and on 25 th July set sail from Royan for 
America. From New York he carried on a somewhat difficult corre- 
spondence with his wife and sister-ii>law, making out that his more 
fortunate relatives in Sweden were enjoying something of a gilded 
exile. 


[19] 

New Yorkf zith January 1816 

My dear sister-in-law. 

It -will soon be three months since I heard any news of Julie or 
of my Children; I have just read in the Moniteur of 9th December 
about the decree which will compel them to leave France and sell 
our possessions, so I am sending off M. Pelletran^ with all speed 
to give her my letters and bring hers back to me; I have told him 
to seek her out wherever she may be, and I am urging him to 
set out at once in the hope that She may not yet have left Paris. 
Julie has had my power of attorney for quite a long time now, 
so she is perfectly free to do whatever She wishes, I shall consent 
to everything: I am telling her it is my most earnest wish that She 
should come and join me with my Children in the month of May, 
which is the best time of year for the voyage, I don’t imagine they 
will refuse her this delay so that she can wait for the most favour- 
able season. She will be able to use it to prepare for the voyage 
and to put our affairs in order. 

I had started this letter with the intention of thanking you for 
all your kindness to my Children, but I was on the verge of for- 
getting all about it, because your warm heart so continually 
showers kindnesses upon them, and because I myself so readily 
take for granted all that your friendship for me, and your affec- 
tion for their mother, have led you to do for all of us over so long 
a span of time — if I am fortunate enough to have them here with 
^ Pelletan^ former surgeon to the Emperor? 
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me, I shall be able to forget a whole host of misfortunes, and I 
hope my wife and Children will share my own attitude to life. I 
shall probably feel as sad as they do at being so far away from 
so many loved ones, I imagine you yourself will decide to join 
Prince [Bemadotte]. The prosperity and good fortune which 
both he and your son Oscar are enjoying will console you for 
many of the anxieties you have suffere^,‘and my Children will 
live in hopes of seeing you again one day in your Kingdom, 
where I hope to hear that you are very firmly established and as 
happy as I could wish you to be. 

One thing in particular attracts me about this country in 
which I am living, and that is the extreme freedom enjoyed«here, 
people live as they please, go into society or not just as they feel 
inclined, and seem generally disposed to look kindly on us; the 
climate is mild and you can be as warm as you wish by going 
further south. 

I am not writing to the Prince, but beg you to remember me 
to him in your next letter; you know, my dear D&ir^e, that my 
friendship for you has long been warm and devoted. 

Your affectionate brother-in-law 

Joseph 


[ 20 ] 

New York, wth July i8i6 

My dear sister-in-law, 

I have received your last letter, this of mine will be handed to 
you by Mr. David Parish of Hamburg who kpows your hus- 
band, he is a friend of mine and so, I am convinced, you will 
make him doubly welcome, he is a fine person, rich and capable, 
he will give you news of me; I expect Julie will have left by now, 
I hope she will be as happy here as it is possible for her to be 
away from you. 

I am growing more attached to this country every day. It is 
the land of liberty, peace and happiness. Rest assured, I beg you, 
of my warm and continuing friendship. 

Your affectionate brother-in-law 

Joseph 
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'Note on Baron Dudon 


M. Jean Savant has supplied a note, a resume of which is given below, 
on the tjjeft of the Empress’s jewels by a ‘certain Dudon’, an incident' 
related by several historians. 

Fr^d^ric Masson (JJ Affaire Maubreuil\ Madelin {Histoire du Con- 
sulat et de I* Empire, XIV, 356) and Maurice Gar9on (Za Tumultueuse 
existence de Maubreuil, 91) have given an account of this incident. The 
two latter drew on the work of Frederic Masson, who in turn drew 
his information from the Indiscretions, souvenirs anecdotiques reputed 
to be by R^al (Vol. II, pp. 70 et seq.). Masson failed to make due 
allowance for the evidence against the story which is to be found in 
this book. The cKapter ends with the following statement: ‘M. le 
Baron Louis . . . had been informed that the Imperial Treasure was in 
Orleans and had sent M. Dudon there. But on the very night of M. 
Dudon’s arrival a riot . . . broke out in Orleans. M. Dudon, seized 
with panic, returned with all possible speed to Paris, without even^ 
having attempted to fulfil his mission.’ Lacour-Gayet (ff'alleyrand, II, 
396) affirms also that ‘Dudon arrived too late’. 

Who, then, was the ‘certain Dudon’, brought out of prison by 
Talleyrand tQ retrieve the Empress’s jewels.^ He was an official who • 
had enjoyed a brilliant career as an administrator from the moment the 
First Consul had appointed him auditor to the Council of State. He 
held in succession the offices of Secretary-General of the Conseil du 
sceau des titres, Baron, Master of Requests to the Council of State, 
Attorney-General to the Conseil du sceau des titres, Comptroller- 
General of the Army of Northern Spain with a monthly salary of 
1,350,000 francs. In 1812, Dudon was imprisoned at Vincennes for 
‘disobedience to His Majesty’s orders’ by Savary, Minister of Police, 
but his arrest was most probably an error, since Baron Dudon was 
releaset^not in 1814, but forty-eight hours after being put in gaol. 
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The part played by Dudon is quite clear: the Provisional Govern- 
ment of 1814, faced with empty coffers, had its attention drawn to the 
fact that the Imperial Treasure was rumbling through Loir-et-Cher 
and the Loiret in the wake of Marie-Louise. The Minister of War 
dispatched one agent; the Minister of Finance, Baron Louis, sent off 
another, Dudon, who turned back without having approached the 
Empress. 

Had he completed his mission, he woulcf almost certainly have been 
» at once rewarded by the Provisional Government and the Restoration. 
In August 1814, however, Barop Dudon had no job, and was apply- 
ing for a Prefectship; Baron Louis, recommending him for the post, 
’nJentioned all his qualifications, but the recovery of the Crq,wn dia- 
monds was not amongst them. (Arch. Nat. F. I b. L, 158, 32.) 

A study of the Letters of Marie-Louise disposes of the legend once 
and for all. The Empress, who kept nothing back from her husband, 
makes no mention whatever of this theft in her letters from Orleans 
(Nos. I58ctseq.). 
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Axdobrandini. Prince Aldobrandini Borghese, brother of PauIiQe 
Bdhaparte’s second husband, had married on 12th April 1809 a 
young Mademoiselle de la Rochefoucauld, daughter of the 
Empress Josephine’s Lady-in-Waiting. He was First Equerry 
to the Empress Marie-Louise. 

Andlau or Andlaw. Napoleon’s entourage included two men named 
Aifdlaw. 

1. Armand-Gustave-ZV/jAT-d’Andlaw (1779-1860), Count of 
the Empire, Chamberlain to the Emperor, married to Pauline- 
Marie- Josephjne d’Hcnnczel (1813). His descendants continued 
*0 write their name Andlaw. 

2. IhxAovm-Gustave d’Andlaw (1787-1850), Baron of the Em- 
pire, Equerry to the Empress, Colonel, married to Agla6 Tourteau 
d’Orvilliers. His descendants wrote their name Andlau. 

Archbishop of Aix, v. Jauffret 

Arch-Chancellor, v. Cambac^k^:s 

Auge^au. CharlCs-Pierre-Frangois Augereau (1757-1816), Marshal 
of the Empift, Due de Castiglione, was in command of the Army 
of the East or of the Rhone, in Lyons in 1814. His first wife, 
Gabrielle Irach, born in Smyrna, had died on 21st August 1806 
at the Chateau de la Houssaye (Seine-et-Marne), and on 22nd 
February 1809 he married again, also at La Houssaye, Ad 61 aide- 
Jos^phine de Bourlon de Chavanges, who is the ‘Duchesse de 
Castiglione’ mentioned in the letters of Napoleon and Marie- 
Louise. 

Baciocchi (Princesse), v. Bonaparte (Elisa) 

Baillon. The Palace Quagermaster-Sergeant. 

Bary. ArchivisPto the Secretary of State’s Office, under the direction 
of^aret, then pri^te archivist to Napoleon. 
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Bassano (Due de), v. Maret 

Bausset [Beausset]. Chamberlain and Prefect of the Palace, the Baron 
de Bausset was one of Napoleon’s ‘go-betweens’. (It was he 
who, after the abdication, revealed the secrets of his master’s 
private life to Marie-Louise.) He had helped Bonaparte to carry 
Josephine to her room after the scene following his announce- 
ment of a divorce. Author of Mimores sur 1 ‘ifttirieur du palais 
impirial. 

Beauharnais (Claude de). Comte Claude de Beauharnais mentioned 
in letters 154, 179, etc., a relative of the Empress Josephine, was 
First Gentleman Usher to the Empress Marie-Louise and. a 
Senator. 

Beauharnais (Eugene de) (1781-1824). Eugene-Rose de Beaunarnais, 
son of General Alexandre de Beauharnais (guillotined 23rd July 
1794) and of the future Empress Josephine, had been adopted by 
Napoleon, appointed General, Chancellor of State, Prince of 
Venice, Viceroy of Italy, etc. His attitude during the 1814 
campaign has been severely criticised. He had married Princess 
Augusta, daughter of King Maximilian-Joseph of Bavaria, to 
whose Court he retired with the titles of Due de Leuchtenberg 
and Prince d’Eichstadt. 

Beauharnais (Hortense) (1783-1837). Daughter of Josephine, sister 
of Eugene de Beauharnais, wife of Louis Bonaparte (and thus 
stepdaughter and sister-in-law of Napoleon), Hortense lived 
apart from her husband (v. Bonaparte, Louis). She had already 
given birth to the future Due de Morny. She continued to be 
known as ‘the Queen of Holland’, or simply ‘the Queen’. Mother 
of Napoleon III. • 

Beaupoil. Louis de Beaupoil, Comte de Sainte-Aulaire '(1778-1849), 
married a Mademoiselle de Soyecourt (died 1806), then a Made- 
moiselle Du Roure (1809). Napoleon’s Chamberlain from 21st 
December 1809, Prefect of the Meuse in 1813, he returned to Paris 
in January 1814 and followed Marie-Louise to Blois. 

Beauvau (Comte de). Napoleon’s Chamberlain. 

Bellegarde. Austrian General and Marshal, Member of the Supreme 
War Council, often opposed to Napoleon. With Eugene de Beau- 
hamais. Viceroy of Italy, he signed thf treaty handing over Italy 
to Austria. 

Bellune (Due de), v. Victor 
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Bernadotte (Mme), v. Clary (D&irfe) 

Bernadotte. Jean-Baptiste-Jules de Bernadotte (1763-1844), Gene- 
ral, Minister, Councillor of State, Ambassador, Marshal of the 
Empire, Prince de Ponte-Corvo, elected Hereditary Prince of 
Sweden (1810), commanded the Army of the North against 
Napoleon, defeated his former comrades-in-arms Oudinot and 
Ney, King|of Sweden and Norway in 1818. Brother-in-law of 
J9seph Bonaparte, (v. Clary, Desirfe.) 

Berthier. Louis-Alexandre Berthier (1753-1815), Prince de Neu- 
chltel. Due de Valengin, Prince de Wagram, Marshal, Grand 
Chamberlain, Master of the Hounds, Prince Vice-Constable ^f 
the Empire, Major-General of the Grand Army, Minister of War, 
etc. ‘The army’, Napoleon used to say, ‘is accustomed to obey 
him as it would myself.’ Through his marriage with a German 
princess, he became brother-in-law and cousin of the King of 
Bavaria. 

Bertrand. One of Napoleon’s companions during his captivity on 
St Helena. General Henri-Gratien Bertrand (1773-1844), Count 
of the Empire, Major-General, had assumed the duties of Grand 
Marshal of the Palace several months after the death of Duroc 
(1813). He had married Fanny Elizabeth Mary Dillon, who was 
the last person Napoleon expressed a wish to see on St Helena. 

Blucher. Gebhard-Leberecht von Bliicher (1742-1819), Prussian 
General and later Marshal. He won a great reputation for himself 
(thanks to his Chief of Staff) during the French campaign, an 4 
completed the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo. 

Bonaparte (Elisa). Sister of Napoleon, wife of F^lix Baciocchi, 
I%aria-Anna«Elisa Bonaparte (1777-1820) was Princess of Lucca 
.and Piombino, and Grand Duchess of Tuscany. 

Bonaparte (Jerome). The Benjamin of the Bonaparte family, Jerome 
(1784-1860), naval officer. General, King of Westphalia (1807- 
1813), had married Princess Catherine of Wiirttemberg. His con- 
duct during the 1813 campaign, and his desertion of his kingdom, 
brought him into disgrace. Napoleon III created him Marshal 
of France. 

Bonaparte (Joseph). Elder brother of Napoleon, Joseph Bonaparte 
(1768-1844), reaped a rich reward from his young brother’s good 
fortune. Ambassador, General, Councillor of State, Grand Elector 
ofthe Empire, Prince of th^ Empire, King of Naples (1806), King 
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of Spain (1808), he had abandoned Spain after the defeat at Vit- 
toria. Napoleon had appointed him Lieutenant-General of the 
Empire Qanuary 1814). Brother-in-law of Remadotte. (v. 
Clary, Julie.) 

Bonaparte (L^tizia). The ‘mother of kings’, widow of Carlo Buona- 
parte, had received the official title of Madame M^re. She was 
more generally addressed as Madame ^as in this ^rrespondence). 

Bonaparte (Louis). Louis Bonaparte (1778-1846) was for long Napo- 
leon’s favourite brother. General, Constable of the Empire, King 
of Holland, he had abdicated to avoid being associated with the 
requirements of the Continental Blockade, so prejudicial to the 
interests of the Dutch. Husband of Hortense de Beauhamais, 
but separated from her. 

Bonaparte (Pauline). Napoleon’s favourite sister, Pauline Bonaparte 
(1780-1825), widow of General Leclerc, had married Prince 
Camille Borghese. Famous for her numerous love affairs and for 
her devotion to her brother whom she joined on tha isle of 
Elba. 

Bonaparte (Z6naide). One of the daughters of Joseph Bonaparte and 
Julie Clary. 

Boubers (Mme de). Under-governess to the King of Rome. (The other 
under-governess was Mme de Mesgrigny.) 

Boulay. Antoine Boulay (de la Meurthe), (1761-1840) an accomplice 
in the ‘coup’ of the i8th Brumaire, Councillor of State, etc. 

Brionole (Mme de). Anne-Marie-Gasparde-Vincente Fieri, widow of 
M. de Brignole-Sale, Countess of the Empire, Palace Lady, a 
native of Genoa, friend of Talleyrand. 

Cadore, V. Champagny 

•Caffarelli. General Marie-Fran9ois-Auguste CaffareUi Du E^ga 
(1766-1859), Napoleon’s aide-de-camp, had been appointed 
Palace Governor to the Empress in 1813. He accompanied' 
Marie-Louise and the King of Rome to Vienna. 

Cambac^r&s. Jean-Jacques-R6gis dc Cambac6r^s (1753-1824), Minis- 
ter, compiler of the Civil Code, Second Consul, Arch-Chancellor 
of the Empire, Duke of Parma, etc., second only to Napoleon in 
the hierarchy of the State. 

Carnot. Lazare Carnot, former member of the Directory, victim of 
Napoleon Bonaparte on the i8th Fructidor, an opponent of the 
Empire, nevertheless offered his Services jn the hour of disaster, 
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Castiglione (Due and Duchesse de), v. Augereau 

Caulaincourt. Armand-Augustin-Louis de Caulaincourt (1773- 
1827), closely concerned in the affair of the arrest of the Due 
d’Enghien, General, Grand Equerry, Senator, Due de Vicence, 
Minister Plenipotentiary, Minister of Foreign Relations, etc. 

Champagny. Jean-Baptiste-Pierrefitte Nompfere de Champagny 
(1756-1834I, successively naval officer, deputy. Councillor of 
State, Ambassador to Vienna, Minister of the Interior, Minister 
of Foreign Relations, Comptroller to the Crown, and finally 
Secretary to the Regency. He had been created Count of the 
Empire, then Due de Cadore. 

ChasseaouptLaubat. Francois de Chasseloup-Laubat (1754-1833), 
General in the Engineers, Count of the Empire, placed on the 
retired list in 1813, Senator, appointed director and supervisor of 
defence work on all bridges from Nogent to the Loire (ist Feb- 
ruary 1814). Voted for the deposition of Napoleon. 

Chateaw (General), v. Huguet-Chataux 

Clarke. General Clarke (1765-1818) had thrown in his lot with 
Napoleon Bonaparte during the campaign in Italy (whilst sup- 
posedly keeping him under observation). He was rewarded by 
the appointment of Minister of War (1807), and the titles of 
Comte de Hunebourg (1808) and Due de Feltre (1809). Louis 
XVIII made him a Marshal (i8i6). 

Clary (Ddsirfe). Engaged to Napoleon in 1795, D&ir^-Eug 4 nie 
Clary married General Bernadette, who became a Marshal, Prince 
de Ponte-Corvo, Prince Royal of Sweden, King of Sweden and 
Norway under the name of Charles XIV John. Her sister had 
married Josqph Bonaparte. After she had become Mme Berna- 
dette, Desiree Clary would often point out, in her drawing-room, ■ 
a magnificent carved box containing love letters from General 
Bonaparte, whom she referred to as 'mon illustre ingrat’. 

Clary (Eugenie), v. Clary (Desiree) 

Clary (Julie). Sister of Desiree Clary, wife of Joseph Bonaparte, 
Queen of Naples (i8o6), then of Spain (i8o8). Sister-in-law of 
Bemadotte. 

Commissioners. They were: Schouvaloff, Koller (^.v.) and Waldburg- 
Truchsess (for Prussia). 

Constant. Constant Wairy, known as Constant, first valet de 
chvnbre to Napoleon. He iRid down his duties at the time of the 
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abdication and of Napoleon’s attempted suicide, obviously fear- 
ing to be implicated in the incident. Constant has been reproached 
for this defection, but the secretaries, doctors, etc., who refused 
to accompany Napoleon to the isle of Elba are more deserving of 
censure. 

CoRViSART. Chief Medical Adviser to Napoleon, Baron of the Empire, 
(1755-1821). 

CusSY. Baron de Cussy was one of the Palace Prefects. 

Daru. Pierre-Antoine-Noel-Bruno Daru, Count of the Empire, 
Comptroller-General of tlje Grand Army, Minister, etc., who, 
Napoleon used to say, was ‘a plough-ox’ for work. He had a 
brother Martial-Noel-Pierre Daru (1774-1827), Baron of the 
Empire (3rd February 1813), Comptroller of the Imperial Crown 
Lands in Rome, Inspector-General of Reviews, etc. The latter had 
married, on 29th September 1806, Charlotte-Marie de Froide- 
fond Du Chatenet, of whom Marie-Louise makes mention. 

Decr^s. Denis Deeres (1761-1820), Admiral, Minister of* Marine, 
Count of the Empire, then Duke. Having married a Mademoiselle 
Clary, he had thus become the nephew of Bernadotte and of 
Joseph Bonaparte. He had known Napoleon from the outset of 
his career, and in conversation with him never abandoned his 
forthright manner of speech. 

Dejean. Jean-Fran§ois-Aime Dejean (1749-1824), General in the 
Engineers, Senator, had been Minister of War Administration, 
from which post he was dismissed by Napoleon in 1810. His 
second marriage was the subject of comment by Napoleon, as 
Dejean and his son (also a General), married Vjvo sisters; Dejean, 
however, retaliated by remarking that their s^uation was com- 
parable to that of his own: a mother and daughter ^Beauhapiais) 
having married two brothers (Napoleon and Louis Bonaparte). 

Denon. Dominique-Vivant Denon (1747-1825), Baron of the Empire, 
one of Napoleon’s favourites, was Director-General of French 
Museums. 

Drouot. Nicknamed ‘the Wise Man of the Grand Army’, Antoine 
Drouot (1774-1847) was a General in the Artillery, Count of the 
Empire and Aide-de-camp to Napoleon, whom he followed to 
the isle of Elba but refused to follow to St Helena. 

Dubois. Antoine Dubois (1756-1837), surgeon, had.attended Marie- 
Louise at her confinement in *1811. Eds services earned him, 
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/ amongst other pensions, titles, etc., a gratuity amounting to the 
equivalent of thirty million francs in modem currency. 

Duchess (The), v. Lannes 

Dudon, V. p. 243, ‘Note on Baron Dudon’. 

Durand (Mme). ‘G^n^rale’ Durand, authoress of several books Qfi 
Napoleon and the Empire, and, at this time, one of the Empress’s 
maids-in-w|iting. 

Elisa, v. Bonaparte (Elisa) 

Fain. Agathon-Jean-Fran^ois Fain (1778-1836), Baron of the Empire, 
private secretary and archivist to*Napoleon. Married to Addlaide- 
Louise-Sophie Lelorgne. His son, Camille, was private secretaiy 
to touis-Philippe. 

Feltre (Due de), v. Clarke 

Flahaut. Charles-Auguste-Joseph de Flahaut de la Billarderie (1785- 
1870), son of Talleyrand, lover of Hortense de Beauhamais 
(Louis Bonaparte’s wife). General, Aide-de-camp to Napoleon, 
Coflnt of the Empire, etc. He did not accompany his benefactor 
to the isle of Elba, and in 1815 exclaimed to Gourgaud, who was 
preparing to leave for St Helena: ‘ So you too are going to do this 
foolish thing U 

Fouler. Albert-Louis-Emmanuel de Fouler (1769-1831), General in 
the Cavalry, created Comte de Relingue in 1808, Equerry in 
charge of the stables, first of the Empress (1804), then of the 
Emperor (1810). 

Gourgaud. Gaspard Gourgaud, General, Baron of the Empire, First , 
Orderly Officer to Napoleon, and one of his companions in exile 
atjSt Helena. His name is wrongly spelt Gourgault in the letters 
of Marie-Louise. 

Grand Marshal, v. Bertrand 

Gr^try. Andr^-Emest-Modeste Gr^try (1741-1813), the famous com- 
poser, had just died at Montmorency, in the hermitage where 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau had lived. 

Grouchy. Emmanuel de Grouchy (1766-1847), a fine General (later 
a Marshal), Count of the Empire, who has long been held respon- 
sible, and unjustly so, for the result of Waterloo. 

Harville. Louis-Auguste Jouvenel des Ursins d’Harville (1749- 
1815), General, Senatqf, Count of the Empire, Equerry and First 
Gentleman-<Jsher to the Empress Josephine and Governor of the 
Tuiteries (before Caffarelli). 
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Holland (King of), v. Bonaparte (Louis) 

Hortense (Queen), v. Beauharnais (Hortense de) 

Hubert. Auguste-Charles Hubert, one of Napoleon’s valets de 
chambre. 

IJuGUET. Charles-Louis Huguet, Marquis de Sdmonville (1759-1839), 
diplomat. Senator, and later Grand Referendary to the Chamber 
of Peers. Friend of both Maret and yalleyrandj and deliberately 
played several different parts. Later, Dambray was to. say to 
Louis XVIII: ‘Sdmonville had always a purse and a passport 
ready for those who were exiled.’ Maret’s candidate for the port- 
folio of Minister of Police in 1810. Early in 1814 he was dispatched 
to his senatorial district (of which Bourges was the county town), 
as Special Commissioner. He had voted for the deposition of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Huguet-ChAtaux. General Louis Huguet-Chataux (1779-1814) had 
married the daughter of Marshal Victor. Seriously wounded at 
Montereau (18th February 1814), he was taken to Parks, where, 
notwithstanding the ministrations of Dubois, the surgeon, he 
died on 8th May. 

IsABEY. Jean-Baptiste Isabey (1767-1855), the fanjous painter of the 
Directory, the Empire and the Restoration. 

Jauffret. Comte Jauffret, Almoner to the Emperor, was Archbishop 
of Aix in 1814, and had previously been Bishop of Metz. 

Joseph (King or Prince), v. Bonaparte (Joseph) 

.Kastner (Mme de). One of the maids-in-waiting to Marie-Louise. 

Kleist. Emil-Friedrich, Count Kleist von Nollendorf, Prussian 
General, then Marshal (1762-1823), victor of Kulm, and in com- 
mand of the left flank at Leipzig. Unsuccessfukon 14th February 
1814 (Napoleon announces the news to Marie-Lonise), he- took 
his revenge at Laon on 9th March. 

Koller. Austrian General, one of the Commissioners appointed by 
the European powers to accompany Napoleon on his deportation 
to the isle of Elba. 

La Besnardi^re. Jean-Baptiste de Gouy de La Besnardi^re (1765- 
1843), Oratorian, entered the Foreign Office at the time of the 
Revolution, Count of the Empire, one of the two most senior 
officials in the Ministry of External Relations. (The other was 
Hauterive.) He was in charge of the second Political Section 
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(Switzerland, Holland, Austria, Prussia and the German States, 
Denmark, Sweden and Russia). 

La Bouillerie. Baron de la Bouillerie, Treasurer-General of the Crown 
and of the Extraordinary and Private Crown Lands. Napoleon 
could not forgive him for having restored the Crown diamonds to 
the Government in 1814; see p. 243, ‘Note on Baron Dudon. 

Lac^pi^de. Etienfie de Lac^p^de, (1756-1825). Count of the Empire, 
scholar (he continued *the work of Buffon), Grand Chancellor 
of the Legion of Honour, Member of the Privy Council and 
Senator. 

Langeron. General Count Andrault de Langeron (1763-1831), born 
in Baris, of a Nevers family, had entered Russian service, in which 
he made a brilliant career for himself. He won renown at Leipzig, 
crossed the Rhine (ist January 1814), fought at Soissons, Laon, 
Craonne, and occupied first Le Bourget, then the approaches to 
Paris. 

LANNES.aJean Lannes (1769-1809), General, Due de Montebello, 
famous for his eccentricities and for his quarrels with Napoleon, 
which he would end by declaring ‘that he was indeed to be pitied 
for having conceived such an unfortunate passion for this harlot'. 
In honour of* his memory, and also of the army, Napoleon 
appointed his wife Lady-in- Waiting to the Empress. The Duchesse 
de Montebello played a lamentable part in the affairs of Marie- 
Louise, though perhaps a less blameworthy one than has generally 
been stated, or than Napoleon believed, for on St Helena he spoke 
of her in terms of withering insult. 

Laplace. Charles-i^mile de Laplace (1789-1874), Baron of the Empire, 
Napoleon's prderly Officer, and later Inspector-General of 
Artillery, Senator of the Second Empire, etc. 

Lavallette. Antoine-Marie Chamans de Lavallette (1769-1830), 
threw in his lot with Bonaparte in Italy. Councillor of State, 
Count of the Empire, Postmaster-General, he had married 
Emilie-Louise de Beauharnais, whom his devotion immortalised 
after Waterloo. 

Lebrun. Son of the Arch-Treasurer (and ex-Third Consul) of the 
Empire, General Charles-Frangois-Paul Lebrun (1775-1837), 
Comte de Lohra, Due de Plaisance, had married Marie-Anne- 
Soohie de Barb^-Marbois. 
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Leuchtenberg (Due de), v. Beauharnais (Eugene de) 

Lobau (Comte de), v. Mouton 

Macdonald. Etienne-Jacques-Joseph-Alexandre Macdonald (17(55- 
1840), General, Marshal of the Empire, Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Due de Tarente, architect of Wagram, persuaded Napoleon to 
abdicate. 

Madame, v. Bonaparte (L^tizia) 

Marescalchi. Italian Minister of Foreign* Affairs, resident in Paris. 

Maret. Hugues-Bemard Maret (17(53-1839), a lawyer in die Burgundy 
Parlement before the Revolution, diplomat, Minister-Secretary of 
State to Napoleon, Minister of Foreign Relations (the successor 
of Champagny), Count of the Empire, Due de Bassano. Jlis wife, 
one of the beauties of the Imperial Court, found favour with 
Napoleon for some time. 

Marmont. Auguste-Frederic-Louis Viesse de Marmont (1774-1852), 
a friend of Napoleon’s youth. General, Marshal of the Empire, 
Due de Raguse, victor of Champaubert. Engaged in b^tie with 
Mortier and Moncey beneath the walls of Paris, and capitulated 
at Belleville. 

Marine (Minister of), v. Decr^s 

M^neval. Claude-Frangois de Meneval (1778-1850), Baron of the 
Empire, Master of Requests to the Council of State, Secretary to 
Napoleon, then to Marie-Louise, had married Anne-Virginie- 
Jos^phine Mathieu de Mauvi^res, whose father, also a Baron of 
the Empire, was tutor to one of Napoleon’s sons — ^Leon. Napo- 
leon, on St Helena, said : ‘ Meneval was a clerk who could barely 
spell’ (Gourgaud, Journal). He received innumerable favours 
from Napoleon. In addition to the 150,000 francs (45 hiillion 
in modern currency) whicli Marie-Louise urged h^r husband to 
grant him (Letter No. i6i), he had received from his master at 
the time of his marriage the modern equivalent of 90 million; his 
salary (including endowments) amounted to more than 12 mil- 
lion by present-day reckoning, and under the terms of Napoleon’s 
will he stood to gain the modem equivalent of 45 million francs. 
(The letters patent of 26th April 1810 conferring a barony upon 
him corrected the spelling of his name; Meneval for Menneval.) 

Mesgrigny. Under-govemess to the King of Rome, the Baron ne de 
Mesgrigny, nie Marie-Antoinette-ElAinore Berthelot de Ram- 
buteau, was the wife of one of Napoleon’s equerries, ^drien- 
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Charles-Marie de Mesgrigny (1778-1849). At Fontainebleau on 
2nd April 1814 he was present at a luncheon party which included 
Napoleon, Berthier and Lefebvre. ‘The conversation turned on 
an old love affair which Prince Eugene de Beauharnais had once 
had with La Bigottini, a dancer at the Opera. Napoleon, who was 
holding a leg of mutton in his right hand, and with his left was 
peeling off its brown outer skin with a knife, did not appear in 
the least worried, and much enjoyed hearing the details of this 
affair related by the Equerry-in-attendance, M. de Mesgrigny’ 
(Despatys, Magistrats et crirmnelt, 20). 

Metternich. Prince Mettemich (1773-1859), Napoleon’s adversarj^ 
* had«kilfully negotiated the marriage of Marie-Louise, and paved 
the way for Austria’s revenge. 

Mol£. Louis-Mathieu Mol^ (1781-1855), Count of the Empire, 
Councillor of State, Prefect, Director-General of Roads and 
Bridges, Minister, to whose conversation Napoleon was very 
partial. 

Montebello (Due and Duchesse de), v. Lannes 

Monteleone (Mme de). The Duchesse de Monteleone, whose hus- 
band had been Neapolitan Ambassador in Paris. 

Montesquiou (The Younger). Anatole de Montesquiou-Fezensac, 
born 1781, son of Napoleon’s Grand Chamberlain and the King of 
Rome’s governess. Orderly officer to Napoleon (1809), Colonel 
(1813) and Chamberlain. 

Montesquiou (Mme de). Governess to the King of Rome, wife of the 
Comte de Montesquiou-Fezensac, Grand Chamberlain and Presi- 
dent of the Legislative Council. 

Montmorency (Mjne de). Palace Lady. 

Mortemart. ‘Caji/nir-Lucien-Victurnien de Rochechouart de Morte- 
mart. Orderly Officer to Napoleon, Baron of the Empire (later 
General, Ambassador, Senator), married 26th May 1810 to 
Virginie-Antoineite-Pauline de Sainte-Aldegonde. 

Mortier. Adolphe-Edouard-Casimir-Joseph Mortier (1768-1835), 
General, Marshal of the Empire, Due de Tr^vise, signed the 
capitulation of Paris. 

Moskowa (Princesse de la), v. Ney 

Mouton. Georges Mouton (1770-1838), General of whom Napoleon 
was wont to say: ‘My ^heep, he’s a lion.’ Aide-de-camp to Napo- 
leonj Count of the^mpire,*with the title of Comte de Lobau, 
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later Marshal of France. Taken prisoner at the capitulation of 
Dresden (nth November 1813), and sent into captivity in Him- 
gary, he returned to France only after the downfall of Napoleon. 

Nansouty. Etienne-Marie-Antoine Champion de Nansouty (1768- 
1815), former pupil (as was Napoleon) of Brienne and the Ecole 
Militaire in Paris. First Chamberlain to the Empress Josephine 
(1805), General, Chief Equerry to Napoleon (1&08), Count of the 
Empire, commanded the cavalry of the Ii^perial Guard in 
1814. 

Naples (King of), v. Murat ,j 

Naples (Queen of), v. Bonaparte (Caroline) 

NeuchAtel (Prince and Princesse de), v. Berthier 

Nicolai. Comte Christian de Nicolai (1777-1839) was one ot Napo- 
leon’s Chamberlains. From i8iitoi8i3he had served in Baden, 
then in Karlsruhe, as Minister Plenipotentiary. Later a Peer of 
France. 

Noailles (M. and Mme de). Comte Just de Noailles, Napoleon’s 
Chamberlain, had married M^lanie-Xavi^re de P^rigord, niece of 
Talleyrand. 

Oscar. Oscar Bernadotte (1799-1859), son of the General and D6sirde 
Clary. His Christian name was chosen by General Bonaparte, 
who at the time was fascinated by the poems of Ossian. King of 
Sweden and Norway, under the name of Oscar I, from 1844 to 
1857. 

Osten-Sacken. Russian General, then Marshal, a native of Livonia- 
(1750-1837). Commanded a cavalry corps at Eylau and Fried- 
land. In 1813, joining forces with Bliicher, he ^.efeated Macdonald 
(at La Katzbach) and forced Puthod to surrender. Distinguished 
himself at Leipzig, crossed the Rhine (ist Januai^ 1814), vic- 
torious at La Rothi^re, etc. He was not, in fact, killed during the 
French campaign, as Napoleon announced to Mdrie-Louise. He 
became Governor of Paris after its capitulation. 

OuDiNOT. Nicolas-Charles Oudinot (1767-1847), General, Deputy, 
Marshal and Count of the Empire, Due de Reggio, commanded 
the 7th Corps of the Grand Army in Champagne in 1814. 

Pallavicini. Auditor to the Council of State, sub-Prefect of Moulins. 

Paravicini, V. Pallavicini 

Parma (Duke of), v. Cambac^r^s 

Pauline (Princess), v. Bonaparte (Pauline),, 
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^ P^LARD. Fr 4 d 6 ric-Auguste Pdlard, one of Napoleon’s valets de 
chambre. 

Place (M. de la), v. Laplace 

Plaisance (Duchesse de), v. Lebrun 

Police (Minister of), v. Savary 

PoNTE-CoRVO (Princesse de), v. Clary (D^sir^e) 

Pozzo Di Bor^o. Charl^-Andre Pozzo di Borgo (1764-1842), 
private adviser to the Tsar, compatriot and adversary of Napo- 
leon, and one of the authors of his downfall. 

Rabusson (Mme). One of Marie-Loidse’s maids-in-waiting. 

Raguse (Due de), v. Marmont 

Reggio ^Duc de), v. Oudinot 

Regnaud (de Saint-Jean d’Angely). (1761-1819), Napoleon’s brilliant 
collaborator in the Council of State, Count of the Empire, 
Attorney-General of the High Imperial Court, Minister of State, 
etc. 

Rovigo ^Duc and Duchesse de), v, Savary 

Sacken, V. Osten-Sacken 

Saint-Aignan. Nicolas-Auguste-Marie Rousseau de Samt-Aignan 
(1770-1858), Baron of the Empire, Orderly Officer, then Aide- 
^ de-camp. Equerry and Minister Plenipotentiary. Brother-in-law 
of Caulaincourt. 

Sainte-Aulaire, V. Beaupoil 

Saint-Priest. Guillaume-Emmanuel Guignard, Comte de Saint- 
Pries't (1776-1814), served with Condi’s army, then entered • 
Russian service, distinguished himself at Austerlitz (1805) and 
Borodino (18*2), etc. In command of the 8th Russian Corps under 
Blucher, he captured Rheims, ‘ sword in hand’, on 12th March 
1814, ev&cuated his conquest on the following day, was mortally 
wounded and removed to Laon, where he died on 29th March. 

Savary. Anne-Marie-Jean-Rene Savary (1774-1833), General en- 
trusted with the execution of the Due d’Enghien, Due de Rovigo, 
Minister of Police (1810-14). His wife, F 61 icite de Faudoas, was 
for a time Napoleon’s mistress. She was then (1814) the mistress 
of General Sebastian!. 

ScHOUVALOFF. Count Paul Schouvaloff, Russian General, Aide-de- 
camp to the Tsar, onepf the Commissioners appointed to accom- 
pany Napoleon to the isle of Elba. 

ScHWARiENBERG. Chailes-Philippe, Prince Schwarzenberg (1771- 
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i8zo), General and diplomat, had represented Austria in Paris at 
the time of the marriage of Marie-Louise. Commander-in-Chief 
of the Austrian Army during the French campaign. 

SiouR. Louis-Philippe de S^gur d’Aguesseau, Marquis, Count of the 
. , Empire, General (1791), Member of the Institute (1803), Grand 
Master of Ceremonies at the Imperial Court (1804), Senator, etc. 
Father of the author of the famous Mimoires. Aj the beginning of 
1814, he was sent to the i8th Military Division (Dijon) as Special 
Commissioner. 

S^MONVILLE, V. HuGUET 

Spain (King of), v. Bonaparte (Joseph) 

Sweden (Princess Royal and Queen of), v. Clary (D^sirfe) 
Talleyrand. Former Minister of Foreign Relations, high dignitary of 
the Empire, whose decisive voice in the Senate ensured the depo- 
sition of Napoleon, and who was responsible for setting up the 
Provisional Government, was a member of the Regency Council. 
His policy at that time was to maintain the Regency after Napo- 
leon’s downfall, but the departure of Marie-Louise made this 
impossible. 

Tarente (Due de), v. Macdonald , 

Tascher. Cousin and Aide-de-camp of Eugene de Beauhamais, Vice- 
roy of Italy. Napoleon was not satisfied with the explanations 
brought him by the messenger. ‘ Where is Engine.^ When is he 
coming.^’, he asked Tascher. Eug6ne was not worrying himself 
unduly about obeying the orders which Napoleon had given him 
— namely to cross the Alps with the Army of Italy. 

Tr^vise (Due de), v. Mortier 

Turenne. Ilenry-Amedee-Mercure, Marquis de Turepne, Marquis 
d’Aynac and de Pignan, (1773-1852), General, Count of the 
Empire, Chamberlain and Master of the Robes to Napoleon. 
Valette (M. de La), v. Lavallette 
V iCENCE (Due de), v. Caulaincourt 
Viceroy, v. Beauiiarnais (Eugene) 

Victor. Victor Perrin, known as Victor, (1764-1841), Drummer, 
General, Minister Plenipotentiary, Marshal of the Empire, Due de 
Bellune, dismissed from office i8th February 1814 because of his 
tardy arrival at Montereau, remained in the army, was wounded 
at Craonne, etc. 

War (Minister of), v. Clarke 
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Westphalia (King and Queen of), v. Bonaparte (Jerome) 

Wittgenstein. General (later Marshal) Ludwig-Adolf-Wittgenstein 
(1769-1843) had entered Berlin, nth March 1813, and had com- 
manded the Russo-Prussian forces. 

WiNTZiNGERODE. Russian soldier and diplomat, Baron Ferdinand 
Wintzingerode (1770-1818) had been taken prisoner during t^e 
Russian carApaigh, ill-treated by Napoleon and set free by the 
Cqssad^. l^istinguished himself at Leipzig. Beaten at Saint- 
Dizier by Napoleon. 

WoNOwiTZ. Possibly WoLODKO\vicz«or WoNSOWiTCH, Polish officer 
and interpreter who, amongst others, accompanied Napoleon oji 
his journey acfoss Europe after the retreat from Russia. 

WoRONTZOW. Michel Worontzow, Russian General (1782-1854), who 
had won distinction during the campaigns of 1812 and 1813. Later 
Prince, Minister, etc. 

Yorck. General Johann-David-Ludwig Yorck, Prussian General 
(1799-1830), had acquired the title of Count of Wartenburg in 
1813, had distinguished himself at Leipzig, and in 1814 was in 
command of one of the two Prussian Corps which, combined 
with two Russian Corps, made up the Army of Silesia. 

.Tenaide, V. Bonaparte (Zenaide) 
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